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ABSTRACT 
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Institutes  of  Research  (AIR)   project  staff  who  visited  each  site. 
Data  were  provided  through  direct  classroom  observation,  teacher 
questionnaire  -  asponses,  and  individual  interviews  with  teaching, 
school  and  prr  *^.ect  personnel.  Projects  and  sites  are  coded  rather 
than  identif :   d  by  name,  and  a  chart  is  provided  to  aid  the  rea,der  in 
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PREFACE 

This  volume  presents  descriptions  of  the  sites  and  Title  VII  projects 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.     (Volume  I  contains  a  description  of  the' 
Impact  Study  and  interim  findings.)  v 

The  infortliatidn  contained  in  the  'descriptions  of  each  project  was 
obtained  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research ^ (AIR)  project  staff  who 
visited  each  site.  Direct  classroom  observation,  teaciher  questionnaire 
responses „ -and  iitdividual  interviews  with  teaching,  school,  and  project 
personnel  provided  the  data  on  which  these  descriptions  were  based.  In 
accord  with  confidentiality  arrangements,  the  projects  and  sites  "have 

Si 

been  coded  rather  than  identified  by  name.  -         ^  t — 

.  '  V 

A  special  chart  has  been  included  to  aid  the  reader ^in  locating 

projects  categorized  as  to  (1)  geographical  region  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  rural  or  urban  setting,   (3)  nature  of  the  Hispanic  student  population 

served,  and  (4)  the  average  additional  non-district  per  pupil  cost 

associated  with  lit.ie  VII  project  students.. 
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m  TO  PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 


"Hultiple  entries  reflect  variation  between  schools.  ^ 


ERIC 


PROJECT  1 


PROJECT  I^JFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Proiect  1  began  In  1972.     The  District  is  located  in  a  city  with  a 

i      ■     ■  .  '  ■  ^ 

population  of  approximately  180,000  about  thirty-five  miles  from  a 

larger  city  where  a  university  is  situated  and  about  sixty  miles  from  tbe 

state  capital.     In  1970  there  were  10,000  Spanish-surnamed  people  living  in 

the  city  where  the  District  is.  located.     It  has  been  eiStimated3  that  there  is 

growth  of  about  5%  per  year,  ipdicatin'g  that  the  Hispanic -population  has 

probably  increased  to f  approximately  ,13^,000..     Employment  opportunities  are 

diverse,  with  the  automobile  and  furniture  indtlstries  offering  the  greatest. 

"  "jt-   ■  .  .     ~  ■ 

niimber  of  jobs.     The  Hispanic 'population  is  somewhat  mobile  as  many  people 

•  ■  ■  ■  '    '  >^ 

are- migrants  from  Texas  and/or  Mexico,  either  seeking  permanent  employment 

or  seasonal  farm  work.     Of  the  total  Spanish-surnamed  populatipn,  4%  is 

employed  in  white  collar  or  professional  positions.    The  socioeconomic' 

status  is  average." 

There  are  sixty-five  schools  in  this  district,  three  of  which  are  . 
participating  in  the  Title  VII  program.     The  total  school  population  at  . 
School  A  is  376;  at  School  B  the  total  po^pulatlon  is  247.     A  significant 
number  of  Spanish-rspeaking  students  reside  in  the  school  boundaries  of 
these  schbols:     School  A  has  a  33.7%  and  School  B  a  43.7%  Spanish-surnamed 
population.     The  majority  of  students  in  the  project  at  School  A  are  Engliish- 
dominant  bilinguals  while  the  majority  at  School  B  are  essentially  Spanish 
monolingual.  .        «  . 

Project  1  operates  in  kindergarten  through  grade  5.     (Those  students 
who  are  not  involved  in  the  Title  VII  project  and  who  are  in  need  of  bilin- 
gual instruction  are  being  serviced  by  a  bilingual  mobile  unit.)  Project 
students  come  froij  families  with  an  average  annual  income  between  $2,000 
and  $5,000,  with  95%  of  the  sti^dent  population  qualifying  for^.the  free 
lunch  program.     The  project  schools  are  located  in  the  southwest 'part  of 
the  city  where  mixed  single-uni.t  and  multiple-unit  dwellings  are  inter- 
spersed with  factories  and  a  major  highway.   'The  target  population  consists 
of  approximately  35%  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ric^ns,  25%  blacks,  and 

40%  white  nonf-Hispanic.    One  quarter  of  the  students  enter  and 

  •  ^  ■  - " 

10    '  ' 


leave  during  the  first  half  oif  the  school  year.    Approximately .  164 
students  have-made  one  kind-of  change-  or  another— within  ^^^^^^^  to 
a  non-bilingual  program,  or  to  or  from  another  state.     Sone  Spanish-domi- 
nant students  have  transferred  to  the  Title  VII  program  at  School  B. 

'•\         •  ■ 

Gbals  and/or  Objectives 

The  major  goal  of  the  Project  is  to  enable  students  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  to  progress  effectively  through  the  educational 
/system.     Instruction  is  given  iri  English  and  Spanish^ 

In  observing  the  prograiA  operation  at  School  A,  it  was  noted  that  :  the 
students  are  receiving  a  great  amount  of  English  as  a^  Second  Language  (ESL.) 
instruction  with  little  emphasis  placed  on  a  regulated^  course  ol  Spanish 
Language  Arts.     Students  receive  instruction  in  the  bilingual  resource  ^ 
"  room,  which  is  serviced  ty  two  bilingual  teachers  and  three  bilingual  aides. 
Tlie  amount 'of  time  that*  any  givea.  student  receives  ESL  instruction  in  the 
bilingual  resource  room  is  determined  by  the  teacher.  ..  The\  Spanish- 
dominant  student  spends  more  than  half  a  school  day  in  the  resource  room. 
The  information  gathered  from  tlie  interviews  held  at  School  A  suggests  that 
the  staff  involved  in  the  bilingual  project  perceive  it  to.be  a  remedial 
program  for  native-Spanish  speakers.     The  main  goal  is  to  train  tl^e 
students  in  the  areas  of  English  oral  langudee  development,  comprehension,  \ 
and  the  mastering  of  basic  speech  patterns  to  provide  them  with  a  basic 
foundation  of  English  language  usage  for. everyday  life. 

^    '  Project  Staff 

The  project  is  staffed vby  one  pro ject  director ,  five  bilingual  ^ 
resource  room  teachers  to  work  with  teachers  and  students  (thirty-seven 
rooms),  one  community  liaison  aide,' ;f  if  teen  paraprofessional  abides,  and 
a. project  secretary.     In  addition,  the  project  is  supporte.d  by  district 
personnel  and  occasional  volunteers.     The  ethnic  composition  of  the 
project  staff  is  50%  Hispanic  and  50% "White  non-Hispanic.  , 

The  information  gathered  from  the  Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Questionnaire 
from  the  Intensive  Sample  at.  School  A  shows  that. the  teacher  is  equipped 
with  a  B.A.,  a  master's  degree  in  .the  field  of  education,  and  a  regular 


credential  with  no  specific  training  in  the  area  of  bilingual-bicultural 
education  and  has  been . involved  since  the  start  of  the  program.    The  aide  . 
J-n  the  classroom  works  part  time  and  is  non-credentialed  with  one  to  three 
years'  experience  in  the  program „  ' 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  t^as>  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom' teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in -the  Impact  Sfudy.  ^    '  *  •  ^ 


^    '        TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS  , 

Teachers  Ald^s 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  ^    

Total  numlifer  of  questidng^ires  received^"  — —  -6~ —   3  


Highest  earned  college  degree: 

c  No  degree   

Degree  or  diploma  based  on-  less  than  A  years  of  work   

B.A,  or  B.S.  ^                             .  ^ 

Teaching  credential  only  1 

M.A.  or  higher   2. 

No  response   


Type  of'st^tc  teaching  credential  held; 

rNon-credentlaled  o      ^  . 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulf illmeiit,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Billngual-biciiltural  teaching  credential 
No  response  '  "    .  ^ 

* ..  ■■  . 

Years  of  full- time  teaching  experience; 
Less  than  1  year  •  - 
1  year  . 
.    2  years 

3  years       ■  . 

4  years 
5-9  years 

10-19  years  ^  ^ 
'20-29  yjears 

30  or  more  years  —  -    —   

lio  response  * 


19 
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3 


Teachers  Alcles 


Years  of  t:eachlng  In  a  bilingual  prograip: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year         ^  i 


2  years 

3  ears 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


1  

2  ^  r 


t5 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bllingual-bicultural  education:  \ 
1-5. quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 

I""    ..: .  ... 

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)    ,  ^.  ^ 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 
More:  than  30  quarter  units  Xniore  than  20  semester  hrs.)_ 
No  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural  ^ 
No  response 


2  . 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district.  ^ 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural  .1. 


—education: 
1  day\or  less 
'2-15  days         '  , 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

Np  response 


■20 


>   •  0 
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Sources  of  Project  Funds 

The*  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII         .  $337,000 

 Other-Federal--and..State     l"?^.:  .   

Other  .   — 

TOl^L  $337,000^ 


•    Per  pupil 


$1,310.00 


In.a4dition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for^^ 
bilingual  project  schools '  ' 

Federal  and- State'  $26,500         ^  ' 

-   Other  -0-  ■ 

TOTAL  '  ^  ■    '  '  •  $26,500 

Per  pupil  .   .       .  .  .      ••  $76.81 

s  •■     ,        o    Total  per  pupil  additional  tunds 
for  bilingual  project  parti- 
■     clpants_  ,      .  .  $lr386.81 

^  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION"  - 

V  ■         Major  Features  of>  Clas3ro\3m  Obseryed 

Magic  Circle,  a  human  development  progr^n  based  o.n  self-concept,  is 

■  conducted  in  the  classroom  for  1 , 1/2  hours  'w^einy..    The  program  was  initiated 
*y  Valdo  Palomares,  and  it  operates""  in  terms  of)a  circld.    The  class  of 
twenty-two  students  is  divided  at  random  into. groups  of  seven  or  eight.  Ah 
equ^l  amount  of  oral  participation  from  all  members  of  the  gi^p^.is,- 

'  necessary.    The  locus  of  control  is  b6th  the  teacher  and  the  students.  The, 
goal -of  .the  group  is.  to.  strengthen  listening  skills.,  self-esteem,  sense  of 
accomplishment,  concept  of, success,  and  competition  with  oneself.  .These 
goals. are  discussed  orally  by  means  of  the  triad  of  self-perception,  which; ^ 

■  "qyest ions  how  one  perceives  oneself,  how  others  perceive  each  other,  and 
how  one  thinks  others  perceive  him/her.  '„         .  • 


2>  ,        •    •  X 
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^  Impact  Study  Sample 

The  following  information  is  based  on  discussion^  with  project  staff 
and  on  classroom  observations  in  the  of .  the  project/s  participating 
bilingual^  classes  at  School  *  * 

A  fifth-grade  class  was  randomly  selected  ^or  tfie  Intensive  Study. 
The  ~class"has-an^nrollment  -o f  twenty-two_.atudents      t^  Americans , 

seven  Mexican-Ai|reri'cans and  thirteen  white  non-Hispanics  •    The  classroom 
teacher  has  over  five  years'  teaching  experience  and  has  a  facility  in 
Spanish.-   He  instructs- all  academic  subjects  with  the  exception  of  Spanish 
Language  Arts  and, English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) .     He  uses  .an  objec- 
tive reference  list^  geared  to  appropriate  grade  level  from  which  students 
are  tested,  twice  yearly..       '  ^    .  ' 

Instiructional  Strategies  for  Gyade  5 

English  Language  Instruction  for. Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  five  bilingual,  one  Spanish-monolingual,  and  sixteevi 
English-monolingual  students  in  this  class.      The  Spanish- dominant  student 
receives  extensive  ESL  i^nstruction.  four  to  five  hours  daily.     The  classroom 
teacher  is  white  non-Hispanic  and  has.  enough  command  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  Spanish-dominant"  student  when  necessary.' 
In  such  cases,  instruction  i^  individualized  on  the  dyadic  level,  and^  if 
the  aide  is  available  (she  works  half time),  she  take^  over  the  classroom  oi 

supervises  seat  work.     Thie  classroom  is"  conducted  totally  in  English. 

i/  •  < 

•  '  r  . 

English  Language  Arts,  on  a  formal  basis,  is  taught  'forty- 
five  to  sixty  minutes  daily.     The  curriculum  includes  phonics.  Vocabulary, 
punctuation,  synthesis  of  main  ideas,  analogues,  word  association,  se- 
oquence  of  ideasj  .c^ause  and  effect  relationships,'  inf ei;.ences ,  synonyms, 

•    '  b  t'  '■  ^ 

antonyms,  homonyms,  characterization,  and  grammatical  structui^es.      *   .  . 

/     One  day  a  week,  the  students  watch  "Cover  to  Coyer,"  an  educationacP' 
television  program  which  introduces  students  to  a  varfefey  of  reading 

 r  w    '  ■ 

materials  and  styles,  both  fiction  and  nonf ict^ion.  ^  The  'teacher  then  holds 
a  discussion  period  for  about  twenty,  m-inutes  following  the  program.  The 
school  library  is  also  an  iribegral  paf^t- of  the. Language  Arts  and  Reading 


program, Once  a  week,  a  different  student  delivers  an  oral  book  repoi/  to 
the  class  and  answers  questions.         .      .  , 

'The  reading  program  is  based  on  the  Ginn  360  series,  which  is  written 
for  grade  levels  1  through  6.     The  class  period  is  forty-five  minutes  a  da^ 
and  meets  five  times  a  week. .  The  class  is  made  up  of  seven  groups,  each 
being  taught  by  a  different  teacher  at  a  different  or  the  same  grade  level, 
unrelated  to  the  reading  le^^    of  the  student.    The  one.  student  who  i& 
receiving  ESL  ditistruction  uses  the  basic' reader  of  the  Scott  Fore$man 
Series. 

The  most  advanced  readers  are  receiving  enrichment  in  Reading  from 
the  classroom  teache^  during  ^the  lunch  period  four  times  a  week.  They 
spend  their  time  doing  individualized  projects  involving  a  large  amount  of 
creative'^writing,   " 

■  T 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers       '  ^v-*'.  ;  "  , 

ESL  is  taught  to  a  group  of  students  chosen  oh  the  basis  of  scores 
on  the  Peabody  Kit  and  the  Inter-American  test,     kt  the  time  of  observation, 
one  student  was  receiving  ESL  instruction  for  half  the  school  day.  This 
student  is  grouped  With  ^others  from  the  same  or  different  grades r    Most  of  . 
the  time  is  spent  on  oral  language  development  (vocabulary  expansion,  ' 
phonics,  basic  sentence  structures,  and  spelling).  , 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native- Spanish  Speakers 

The  entire  fifth-grade  class  that  was  observed  does  not  receive  ^ 
Reading  in  Spanish.     Six  are''  scheduled  to  receive  such  instruction  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes  daily,  depending  upon  homeroom  class  activities  and 
student  needs.     The  majority  of  the  time  in  the  resource  room  is  devoted 
to  English  as  a  Second  Language,  while  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  equi-, 

o 

valent  course  of  Spanish  instruction  in  the  areas  of  Language  Arts  and 
Redding  as  a  first  language  for  participants  whose  native  ^-'tongue  is  Spanish. 
The  reading  level-  of  the  student  is  assessed  by  thie  teacher  through  observation 
oral  language  facility,  and  Spanish-comprehension  skills.     The  students  re-  •» 
ceiying  such  instruction  are  taught  by  a  bilingual  aide.     The  Laidlaw  Series  in 


Spanish  is  the  primary  instructional  material  used  in  the  resource  room. 
The  five  students  ar^'.uslng  Level  II.     The  student  who  is  doing  work 
primarily"  to  build  skills  in  English  as  a  Second  Language  is  not  being  * 
encouraged  to  read  in  Spanish.  .  * 

Mathematics  Instruction  > 

Students^ are  not  grouped  formally  in  Mathematics.  Individualized 
instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher  or  aide  when  available  to  meet  certaiti  ^ 
needs  in  problem  areas.     The  major  textbook  that  is  used  is  the  Holt»  School 
Mathematics  Series  r  Level  5.    Mathematics,  as  well  as  other  subject  areas, 
is  reinforced  in  Spanish  in  the  resource  room  for  the  one  student  who  is 
given  intensive  ESL  instruction.     At  preset;  the  students  are  learning 
all  Jthat  is.  included  in  the*  objectives  for  fifth  grade.    Aboiit  2  1/2 
hours  are  spent  weekly  on  individualized  instruction.     The  teacher  uses 
materials  which  he  has  produced  for  seat  work  and  incorporates  Mathematics 
games  into  the  program. 

•J  ■         "*  ' 

Cultural  Component 

Spanish  language  as  it  related  to  Hispanic  culture,  i.el',  Mexican- 
American  in  this  case,  is  emphasized  in  the  resource  room  for  the  six  who 
receive, SpanVsh  language  instruction.'    Stress  is  placed  upon  the  correct 
use  of  Spanish  grammar  and  reading  comprehensionv    Development  of 
communication  skills  among  peers  and  self- identity  as  Mexican- Americans  is 
not  stressed.  a 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement  '  ^ 

All  parents  of  students  confer  at'  leaf t  once  or  twice  a-  year  with,  the 
teacher  in  a  formal  meeting.     At  various  times  during  the  year,  .parents 
conifer  ijith  the  principal  of  School  A  who  is  directly  involved  with  the 
program.     About  one  quarter  o^  the  project  parents  attend  project-  and 
district-sponsored  functions,  such  as  open  houses  or  classrdx)m  parties. 


2i 
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PROJECT  INF0R>IATI0N 


'     Preset.  Context  and  Target  Population  ^ 

The  project  operates  within  .a  district  which  has  thirteen  high  schools, 
sixty^seven  elementary  schools,  four  junioY  high  s  *.hools  and,  two  middle 
schools  serving  .a  total  population  of  54,5^2  'students.     There  are  -two  school 
operating  under  Title  YH  as  bilingual  project  schools^    The  project  include 
sixteen  classes, ./two  at  eath  gjsftde  level,  kindergarten  through  grade  6, 
serving  344  students.     At  ^School  A,  3i0  students  are  par ticipating  in. the 
project,  and  there  are  approximately  twenty .studentii  in  each  classroom. 
At  School  B  there  are  forty  students  participating  in  the  project. 

%  \  ^      '        ,  -  V  ;  " 

o>  dents  from  all  over  the  city  may  apply  for  entrance  into  the  project 
however,  m  all  cases  placement  of  students  must  be  confirmed  with  parents, 
Hispanic  students  participating  in  the  project  are  Spanish-language-dominant 
and  limited- English  speakers;  the  white  non-Hispanic  and  black  students  are 
English-dominant.  ^ 

(7 

At  School  A,  75%  of  the  student  population  is  English  dominant  and 
50%  is  of  Puerto  Rican  descent,  3%  South  American,  16%  Native  American,. 
13%  black,  and  18%  white  non-Hispanic.    Project  students  cpme  from  families  ' 
with  an  average  aninual  income  of  from  $8,000  to  $9,000  who  live  in  an  urban 
area  in  mixed  single-unit  and  multiple-unit  dwellings.     The  target  popula- 
tion is  approximately  75%  Spanish  surname,  10%  black  American,  and  15% 
white  non-Hispandc >    According  to  the  principal  interviewed,  the  mobility 
rate  is  high — 35%  of  the  students  leave  the  city  to  return  to  Puerto  Rico 
but  eventually  return  to  the  United  States  and  end  up  in  an  ai^acent  state 
where  employment  opportunities  for  the  parents  ^eem  to  be  more  plentiful. 

•  ,  Goals  and/or  Objectives  : 

•  .  .  •» 

The  major  goals  of  the  bilingual  project  are  (1)  attainment  'o^\fequal 
competency  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages  to  ensure  proficiency  in 
all  areas  of  social  and  academic  concern;   (2)  continuQus  staff  development; 
C3)  community  and  parental  involvement,  and  (4)  curriculum  materials 
-^development. 


.       \  Project  Staff 

The  i^oject  Is  staffed  by  eighteen  fu^l-time  teachers,  minebeen  aidfes, 
one  social  worker,  one  scho^ol/community  liaison.,  one  curriculum  materials 

<  specialist,  one  typist,  one  library  ^aide,  one  stenographer-secretary ,^  and 
the  Project  Director .    In  addition,  the  project  enjoys"  the  services  of 
district  support  personnel.     All  project  staff  -are  bilingual  with  50%  of 
Hispanic  descent  and  50%  white  non-Hispanic.    The  Project  Director  has 
coordinated  the'total  activities  of  the  project  since  its  inception  in  1971 
She  works  with  students  and  parents  to  determine  and  address  their  needs. 
The  entire  staff  works  closely  with  the  parents  and  cQininunity,  as  does  the 

.  advisory  board  act* in  a- advisory  capacity  in^aLl  aspects  of  thg  program. 

The  information  on  the 'following  fihart  was  obtained  from  questionnaire 
submitted  to  the  classroom ^teachers  and  their . aides  whose  students  were 
included  iri  the  Impact  Study • 


TEACHIfl6  'staff  CHARACTERISTICS,^ 


-total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of ^questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree:. 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B.A.  or  6.S. 


Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  orf  higher 
No  response 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 

Non-credentialed    .  .  '  ^ 

.J  Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
•  ^^rgency  . 

Regular  credet^tial        L  .  " 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 

No  Response  / 

r  ■ 

Years  of  ful^^-time  teaching  experience: 
.   Less  than  1  year  . . 

1  year  ^ 

2  years  •  ,  ^ 

3  years 

4  years  ^ 
5-9  years 

10-19  >years  - 

20-29  years  , 

30.or  more  years 

No  response  o  '„  " 
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Teadicrs    *  Aides 


^  1 


Years  of  toachln;^  .in  a  bl llnfrual  n^ro)',ram: 
•Less  than  1  year  ,  ^  ^ 

1  year  •  ,  ^ 

*  2  years. 

3  years  \ 

4  years  .  • 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response f 


Amount  of  collep,e  training  specifically  devoted  to 

bilinfiual-'bicultural  education; 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  .hours)   ^ 

.  $-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)   ^ 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)   ^ 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more,  than  20  semester  hr.s, ). 

No  collev;e  training  in  bilingual-bicuicural"  ^ 

No  response  .  


Amount  ofo  time  sp,ent  iy^nservice  pr  school  district  ^ 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 

'  education:  \    ^  r 

1  day  or  less   :l   L 

2-15  days  \  _^  

15-30  days  '       \  ^    

More  than  30  days 

None  •  . 

No  response 


-  ,  2 
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~'  '    *      'Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  admlni- 
.    .sLered  by  the' bilingual  project :  c 

$294,261 
-0- 

TOTAL  •'.  ;  ■$294,261 

•    Per  pupil  -  $867.00  < 

In  addition  to  the  aBove,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 


Title  VII  . 
Other  Federal  and  State 
Other 


Federal  and  State 

Other*' 

TOTAL  ^ 

•    Per  pupil'-' 


-0- 

$274,000- 

$274, ooa 


•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants' 

*  Funds  from  local  board  of  education 


$438,000 


$1,305,00 


CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


I  Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  *  - 

One|  class  at  each  grade  level  served  is  English  dominant,  wheife  English 
is  the  language  of  instruction  and  the  classroom  reflects  the  North  American 
culture;  1  while  the  other  is  Spanish  dominant,  where  Spanish  is  the  language 
of  instruction  and  the  classroom  reflects  the  Hispanic  and  Puerto  Rican 
cultures      All  students  are  instructed  in  their  dominant  language  during 
the  first  part  of  the  day  when  the  content  subjects  are  taught  (Mathematics, 
Reading,  Language  Arts,  Science,  and  Social  Studies) •     The  students  exchange 
classrooms  for  the  second  part  of  the  day*;  approximately  2  1/2  hours  is  , 
spent  on  jinstruction  in  the  second  language  daily.     At  this  time  the  con- 
tent areas  of  Language  Arts,  Reading,  and  Mathematics  are  rein  for  ceti.*'  In 
the  afternoon,  a  second-language,,  approaclf  to  learning  is  emphasized,  tlie 
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major  concepts  are  developed  in  both  the  morning  and  aftemtfbn  classes,  b  it 
the  instructional  techniques  vary.v_Concepts  relat  Hispanic  history 

and  culture  and  North  American  history  and  culture  are  integrated  into  all 
curriculum  areas  and  are  intrinsic  to  the  total  instructional  program. 

In  grade  5  the  Reading  program  for  the  English-dominant  component  is 
totally  individualized,'  with  a  lesson  olan  for  each  student  .  >  The  students 
cli^oose  their  own  material  from  an  enrichment  library  in  the  classroom  6r 
from  the  school  library  with  the  approval  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  aide. 
The  student's  lesson  plan  is  developed  contractually  at  conferences  with 
thelteacher-^twiee  a^^ weeWy- l^st-ins- f iVe  to  twenty  minutes ,  the  major  goals 
being  to  enrich  , vocabulary,  teach  dictionary  usAge^  test  comprehension, 
and  develop  the  ability  to  summarize  and  synthesize  main  ideas. 

  _  .  y  J. 

•  '  ■«  '  ■ 

Impact  Study  Samples 

Out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  bilingual  classrooms  in  Project  2  at 
School  A,  the  gr^ades  trange  from  pre-kindergarteri  through  grade'  6.    -There  „ 
are  two  classrooms  at  each  grade  level — one  in  each  language  group.  Six 
classrooms,  grades  2,  3,  and  5,  were  selected  at  random  for  observation. 

.Instructional  Startefiies  for  Grades  2,  3,, and  5  ^  ^ 

English  LanguaRe  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 
"        The  three  teachers,  involved  are  English-dominant  bilinguals.     They  - 
spend  the  afternoon  on  oral  language  development  drills  with  Spanish- ^ 
'  dominant  students.     English  sentence  drills  are  . used  to  develop  an  under- 
standing that  the  English  language  has 'its  own  system  of  sounds  and  sentence 
patterns.     Efforts  are  concentrated  in  vocabulary  building,  spelling, 
listen^^ng  comprehension  exercises,  auditory 'discrimination  drills,  grammat- 
ical structures,  substitution  drills,  sentence  patterns,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  ideas.     To  supplement  this  instruction  there  is  extensive  use  of 
word  games,  storytelling,  experience  charts,' retelling  of  ^-stories  in 
logical  sequence;  and  flashcards.  ^ 

The  specific  slibject  areas  which  were  taught  in  the  dominant  language 
in  the  morning^are  reinforced  later  in  the  day  to  develop  an  awareness  that 
style  and  format  differ  in  English.     Students  develop  the  ability  to  compare 
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and  contrast  the  Spanish  and  English  language's.    The  main  intent  of  the.  - 
English  as  a  Second' l.^nguags.  (ESL)  instruction  is  to  develop  communication 
skills,  oral  followed  by  written:    The  teachers  stress  capitalization, 
punctuation,  creative  writing,  spelling,  choral  reading,  and  sharing  as 
part  of  the  daily  program.     All  instruction  and  drills  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  second-language  learning  focusing  on  pronunciatio'n,  phonics,  dia- 
logues, and  controlled  conversation.     The  use  of  Spanish  at  this  time  is 
allowed  only  when  absolutely  necessary. "  . 

,  .-  -  •  .  „  ^  .  ^-       ...  ' 

Students  are  grouped  according  to  ability  in  English.     Instruction  and 

lesson  plans  are  individualized  based  on  student  needs.     The  classes  are 
divided  into  reading  groups  by  the  teacher  and  regrouped  based  on  teacher 
observation  and  assessment  o'f  progress'.     All  students  are  involved  in  thp 
.Ginn.  360-  Reading  series,  at  appropriate  levels,  with  workbooks  and  supple- 
-  mental  "reading  materials  for  enrichment  purposes.     The  teachers  and  aides 

spend  approximately  twenty  minutes  daily,  with  each' group  on  oral  reading 
•practice  (intonation,  pitch,  juncture,  dramatization,  story  illustration, 
and  audience  reading),  comprehension  skills,  and  expressive  language 
■practice  practice  (retelling  stories,  verification  of  facts,  sequence  of 
ideas,  and  basic  conclusion- drawing)  . 

No  text  is  used. for  beginning  English  learners.     Epr  these  students, 
ins^truction  is  individualized,  and  the  entire  time  is  ^pent  on  oral  language 
development  and  word  analysis  (phonetic  and  structural)  .  ■  ^  .  ■  ■> 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Engligh  Speakers 

The  teachers  involved  are  English-dominant  bilinguals.     Classes  are 
not  grouped  at  any  level  for  English  Language  Arts  instruction..  Approxi- 
mately five  hours  a  week  is  spent  on  Reading,. .writing,  and  language  develop- 
ment skills  within  the  framework  of  the  curriculum  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  all  grade  levels. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  English  languageo usage ,  2  1/2  hours  is 
spent. weekly  on  spelling  and  basic  grammatical  structures.    The  students 
have  both  oral  and  written  composition  practice,  experience  charts,  vocabu- 
lary expansion  exercises,    punctuation,  and  sentence  forra  drills.     The  <, 
student  is  taught  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  that  each  language 


has  its  own  sound  symbol  system,  and  the  aide  in  this  classroom  takes  an 
active  part  in  air  activities.     She  acts  as  both  a  teaching  agent  and  a 
role  model  for  the  students.     She  takes  a  siSpportive  role  in  the  classroom" 
rather  than  acting  as  an  instructional  model. 

The  Reading  series  used  is  the  Ginn  360,  at  appropriate  levels  ranging 
from  three  to  eight.     The  teacher  introduces  Language  Arts. concepts  as  an. 
integral  part  of  the  daily  res^dl^;:  program.     The.  classes  are  grouped. 
according  to  ability  and . regrouped  throughout  the  year  on  the  basis. of 
teacher  observation  and  assessment,  and  a  review  of  the  Metropolitan 

h  :     '    '    -  

Achievement  Tests  scores  in  Reading  comprehension^  THe~sinidBn1rs-woFk--on — , — 
developing  various,  decoding  and  encoding  skills.     The  aides  a'ssist  in 
individual  instruction  on  workbook  exercises  and  , teacher-made  materials  for 
approximately  twenty  minutes,  daily.  ^  _ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spaoish  Speakers 

Spanish-dominant  students  are  grouped  together.    The.  teachers  and 
aides  involved  are  Spanish-dominant  bilinguals.     The  curriculum  is  much- 
the  same  as  it  is  for  Language  Arts  instruction  for  English-dominant 
speakers.^  The  major  textbook  used' is  La  Lengua  Espanola  at  appropriate  ^ 
grade  levels.     Efforts 'are  concentrated  on  developing  oral  and  written 
communication  skills  in  Spanish.     The  classes  are  not  grouped  for  Language 
Arts  instruction. 

All  students  are  grouped  according  to  grade  and  Reading  -levels  in 
Spanish.     This  is  partially  based  on  teacher  observation,  assessment  of 
progress,  and  the  Inter-American  tests  scores  in  Reading  comprehension. 
The  major  ^.texts  used  are  from  the  Laidlaw  series..  The  lowest  level  groups 
are  nonreaders  (grade  2)  and  spend  approximately  one  hour' daily  with  the 
aide  who  has  developed  individualized  lesson  plans  to  develop  Reading 
readiness  skills  in  Spanish.    The  major  focus  in  Spanish  Reading. is  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in. English.    Time  is  spent  on  auditory  discrimination 
exercises,  word  analysis,  synthesis  of  main  ideas,  and  recollection  of 
facts  in 'sequence,.    The  teachers  spend  approximately  twenty  to  thirty 
mJ.nutes  with  each  group  (three  or  four  groups  per  classroom)  developing 
•encoding  skills.^    The  students  are  given  expressive  language,  comprehension 
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and  oral  reading  pract ice. daily.     The  .importance  of  thought  sequence  In 
oral  and  written  communication  is  also  .stressed. 

t,  *  .  ■ 

Spanish-Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  «  . 

^  The  studen|s  in  .these  cTas^rooms  are  English  dominant.    All  the-, 
■teachers  involved  are  Spanish-dominant  bilinguals.    Approximately  2  1/2 

hours  per  week  are  spent  on  pronunciation,  vocabulary  expansion,  sentence  .  . 
.  pattern  drills,  spelling,  and  phonetic  exercises.     In  learning  Spanish  as 

a  Second  Language  (SSL),  the  teachers  stress  through  thieir  lesson  plans 
•  and  instruction  the  concept  that  words  and  word  order  convey  meaning.^  ^ 

'Students  are  taught  to  develop. the  ability  tb  listen  to  oral  language  for 
— compx.ehension  and  interpretation..    The  overall  objective  is  to  gain  equal 
competency  in  Spanish  and  English~wiTFParr~uria^standing_Qf  the  grammatical 
structures  in  each  language.     Students  are  grouped  by  the-teachers  according 
-  to  language  proficiency  levels. 

Mathematics  Instruction  ^  *  , 

The  classes  are  divided  by  the  team  teachers  according  to  language 
dominance.    Mathematics  is  taught-  by  the  dominant-language  teacher  in  the 
morning' and  r-einforced  in  the  afternoon  wit^hin  the  framework*  of  second 
language  learning.     At  this  time  the  teacher  not  only  reinforces  mathe- 
matical /concepts  but  al^o  develops,  vocabulary.    Tlie  jnajor  textbooks  used 
arp ,Math  Around  Us  and  Matematica  Para  La  Educacion  Primaria  *K-6'  at  appro- 
priate grade  level.     Instruction  is  based  on  the  Board  of  Education  curric- 
ulum for  grades  2,  3,  and  5  in  Mathematigs.    ^tuder^ts  are  not  grouped  for 
Mathematics  Instruction.     Apptoximately  '1  1/2  hours  is  spent  daily  on  ~ 
^  Mathematics  activities.     The,  c.urriculum  includes  oral  and  written  instruc- 
tion, games  and  drills  to  aid  in 'developing  appropriate  skills  in* operation  ' 
practi.cie  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division),  new  math  (sets  - 
a^nd.  subsets),  geometry,  basic  meacurement  practice  (time  and  weight  concepts), 
number  sequence,"  and  place  values. 

... 

.         '»  .    *^  t     .  ' 

Cultural  Component  .  .       .  ' 

Each  day  students  in  both  language  groups  rejcseive  Social  Studies  . 
•instruction  focusing  on  Hispanic  (Puerto  Ricah)  culture  and  North  American  • 
culture.     Students  take  field  trips  to  local  government  agencies^  museums, 
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historical  sites,  and  different  communities  within  the  area  to  gain  first-' 
hand  information.    Teachers  draw  From  the  students'  own  experience  to 
achieve  the  objectives.     To  foster  cultural  pride  and  to  develop  interest 
in  historical  events,  holidays  of ,  all  cultures  are  represented  in  the  pro- '.^ 
gram  as  they  arise.     The  Spanish-dominant  classrooms  reflect  and  promote 
Puerto  Rican  culture  and  heritagie  in  all  curriculum  areas,  just  as  the  ^ 
English-dominant ^classrooms  promote  North  American  culture  and  heritage. 
The  objective  of  the  Social  Studies  curriculum  is  >to  develop  in  all  program 
participants  a  more  positive  self-goncept  and  an  incrieased  pride  in  their 
dominant  language  and  heritage,  as  well  as  an  apDrecifltion  of  other;,  cultures 

*  '  Parent  and  Community 'Involvement 

Eveiy  other  month  a  parent-oriented  activity,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  Puert.p  Rican  Discovery  Day,  is  held.     In  October  an;  May,  an  Open 
House  to  which  the  community  is  invited  is  held.     At' this  time.parents  are  / 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  their  children  work,  to  speak  with  the  teachers 
and  administrative  staff  and  to  voice  particular  concerns  or  suggestions 
regarding  the  bilingual  program.    At  report  card  time^pare'nts  meet  with 
the  teachers  to  discuss  their  children' s  progress.     In  cases  when  the 
parent(s)  couldn't  attend  conferences,  the  teachers  have'  gone  to  their 
homes.     The  , social  worker  and  community  aide  help  ,in  communicating  program 
goals  to  project  staff  and  non-participating  community  members.  Parents 
and  the  community  p'articipated  in  ^  basic  adult  education  program  where 
Reading,  writing,  arid  Mathematics  were  offered  in  Spanish  for  the  Spanish- 
dominant  parents  and  basic  conversational  Spanish  for  English-dominant 
parents. 


i  .   -  *  PROJECT  INFORMATION 

* . 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  3  is  situated  in  a  small  rural  town  in  the  Southwest, 
approximately  150  miles  from  the  nearest  metropolitan  center.    The  town 
is  the  county  seat  in  anc agricultural  area  where  60%  of  the  nation's 
onions  and  90%  of  the  spinach  are  grown-.  .  Until  1969  the  15%  white 
non-Hispanic  population  controlled  all  facets  of  town,  school  and  county 
government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  85%  Mexican-American  populace. 
Changes  have  occurred  since  1969  resulting  in  a  shi-^ft  of  local  and  county 
politics  in  favor  of  the  Mexclan-American  population.    Nevertheless,  41% 
of  the  families  in  the  area  still  earn  an  income^naer^$3y000.,_according 
to  the  1970  Census,  and  91?  of  the  children  participate  in  a  free-lunch 
program. 

Although  the  1970  census  reflected  an-  ethnic-  representation  of  85% 
Mexican-American,  14%  non-Hispanic  whites,  1%  blacks  and  others,  this 
is  not  an  accurate .picture  of  the  present . situation.    There  has  been  an  . 
exodus  of  the  white  non-Hispanic  population' since  1970.*^    The  population 
of  Mexican-Americans  *  is  now  higher.     In  fact,  t;he  three  principals  of 
the,,  Schools  that  were  observed  for  the  Impact  Study,  stated  that  Mexican- 
Americans  comprise  99%  of  the  student  population.    Although  there  are 
no  exact  figures  to  document  the  .  language  of  ttie  community,  two  of  the 
principals  who  were  interviewed  estimated  that  the  greater  percentage  of 
.  families  were  bilingual  with  a  sizable  minority  being  monolingual  Spanish 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preferred  language  of  students  both  in  and  out 
of  school' is  Spanish,  as  Ts  true  in  other  towns  or  cities  which  border  - 
Mfexico.  .      .  * 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  students,  and  therefore  of  the  community, 
art  Mexican-American.    Most  families  reside  in  single-family ^dwellings  on 
small- lots,  and  their  major  occupation  is.  f am 'labor .    The  mobility  irate 
>rangris.  from  70^  to  30%  at  the  target  schools.     Typically,  as  soon  as 
school  closes,  in  May,  the  migrant  families  lieave  the  atea,  only  to  return 


the  following  Octobeiri^or  November  for  their  children  to  complete  aifiother- 
school  year  arid  to  resume  th^lr  seasonal  work  at ^the'  local  processing 
plant •    Most  of  these  families  earn  under  $4,000  per  year.    The  project 
has  beeti  federally  funded^slnce  the  1971-72  school  year.     (Previously,  \ 
a  locally  funded  effort  had  been  established  and  had  received  an  Initial 
OE  grant  to  begin  a  satellite  bilingual  program.) 

^  The  district  Is  the  first  In  the  state  to  Implement  bilingual 
education  in  grades  pre-klndergarten  through  12^     (In  addition  tQ  the 
Title  VII  elementary  school  program  fviriited.  Initially  in  1971-72,  the 
town  received  a  grant  of  $234,772  in  1975  to  fund  the  first  secondary 
bilingual  program  in  the  state.) 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  1,507  students  participated  at  the 
program  schools:    School  A,  pre-klndergarten  and  kindergarten;  School^, 
grades  1  through. 3;  School  C,  grades. 4  and  5;  and  School  D,  grades  6  and 
7.  • 

In  1973-74,  Sfchool  B  was  transformed  into  an  open  classroom  school 
by  the  remodeling. of  the  open  patios  and  the  installation  of  air- 
conditioning..    School  C  was  off^^Lcially  opened  January  19,  1975.    It  is 
departmentalized  with  open  classrooms  made  up  of  the  different  academic 
areas  such  as  Science,  Mathematics,  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  -Art, ^ 
and  Music  -  Sj^hool  C  houses  approximately  465  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
students,  while  the  enrollment  at  School  B  slightly  e^tceeds  600.     School- D, 
which  includes  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  students  is  an  old  structure  . 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  more  modem  buildings.    However,  this 
building  will  eventually  be  closed  (1976-77),  and  students  in  these 
grade  levels  will  attend  the  former  high  schopl.    The  high  school  students 
(grades  9  through  12)  will  set  up  quarters  in  a  new,  open-space  structure 
during  the  1976-77  school  year.  .  . 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 

In  February  1,  1973.,  the  school  board  met  and  accepted  recommendations 
that  established  a  maintenance  program  and  accepted  Spanish  and. English 
on  an  equal  basis, as  the  official  language  of ^the  District.     The  major 
•goal  'of  the  project  Is  to  graduate  the  student  from  high  school  with 


complete  command  of  the  primary,  language  (for  the  majority,  Spanish)  and  . 
English  as  a  secondary  language  ii    The  maintenance  approach  allows  the 
student  to  first  learn  the  basic,  concepts  in  his/her  own  language  with 
later  transfer  to  the  second  language  after  proficiency  has  been 
reached •     Eventually,  instruction  in t both  languages  is  given  equal  atten- 
tion/  The  elementary  program  works  with  the  concept  of  the  open  class- 
room in  all  grade  levels.     Individualized  instruction  is  .used  to  give 
each  student  work  at  liis/her  ability  level,  and  students  are  graded 
according  to  individual  progress  rather  than  on  a  competitive  basis. 

For  the  entire  individualized  instr'uction  program,  project  staff 
monitors  the  implementation  through  weekly,  and  sometime^s  daily,  ' 
observations ^and/or  interviews  with  teachers.     Furthermore,  the  staff 
development  component  provides  support  for  developing  those  teaching 
competencies  required  for  the  effective  implementation  of  an  individualized 
program.    Teachers  and  teacher  aides  participate  in  weekly  inservice 
training  during  the^irst  semester  and  biweekly  inservice  training  during 
' the  second  semester  which  are  organized  and  supervised  by  a  consultant 
or  a  project  staff  member.  ' 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  nine^teen  trainees,  as  well  as  sixteen 
other  bilingual  teacher^ aides,  were  enrolled  in  Classes  taken  locally  / 
through  the  continuing  education  office  of .  a  nearby  iMivers-ity.  The 
.class-es  lead  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  bilingual 
teacher  certification.    The  nineteen  trainees  were  provided  with  payment 
for  books  and  tuition,  and  a  Stipend.    The  sixteen  nontraihees  were  '^^i- 
provided  with  payment  for  books  and  tuition,  but  no" stipend. 

Another  major  objective  within  the  program  is  parent-school 
communication.     Each  teacher  is  required, ^to  make  a. .minimum  of  one  home-, 
visit  for  each  hoemroom  student  during  the  .academic  year.    These  visits 
are  recorded  on  the  parent-school  community  involvement  forms  which  are 
submitted  monthly  to  the  project  evaLuator.     The  advisbry  committee  also 
meets  monthly  to  review  project,  gpals  and  the  instructiongi  program,  to 
assess  progress,  and  to  provide  input  for  the  project's  continuation  pro- 
posal.   The  selection  of  the  eighteen  Advisory  Committee  members  involves  , 

o  .  >, 

the  following  i5rocedure:     (1)  Teachers  select  four  representatives; 
C2)  teacher  aides  select  four  members;   (3)  teachers  and  aides'  at  each 
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campus  select  eight  parents,  and  (4)  the  Student  Council  selects  two 

'  ^       f  '  "  '  .  .      •  ■•  • 

students, 

,  Project  Staff  ' 

The  project  is  supported  by  the  entire  teaching -personnel  at  the 
four  project  schools.    This  consists  of  approximately  forty-five  class- 
room teachers  who  are  all  paid  out  of  State  Minimum  Foundation  Fufids. 

The. project  staff  consists  of  twenty  full-time  teacher  aides,  eight 
full-time  resource  teachers,  one  full-time  school /community  liaison, 
two  full-time  clerk  typists,  one  full7time  evaluator  aide,  one  full-time 
*»evaluator,  and  two  full-time  project  directors  (elementary  ind  secondary 
levels).    Of  the'  1975-76  project  staff,  the  resource  teacHers  and  teacher 
aides  were  all  bilingual  and  Hispanic.    The  majority  of  the  resource 
teachers  had  been  involved  with  the  project  for  a  minimum  of  four  years, 
while  t:h'e  majority  of  teacher  aides  -had  participated  for  at  least  two 
years.    The:  other  project  staff  members  were  bilingual  and  Hispanic  and 
had  worked  in  the  project  for  maximum  of  two  years. 

Support  services  have  been  offered  by  the  state  education  agency 
during  the  1975-76  school  year.    The  local  service  center  sponsored  a 
ten-day  workshop  for  sixteen  teachers  from  the  District.     In  addition, 
a  consultant  from  the  center  gave  weekly  inservice  training  at  two. of 
the  project  schools.  , 

The  school  district  is  supportive  of  the  project.    As  has  been 
mentioned  previously,  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  project  reflects 
that  of, the  school  district  itself.    Preservice  and  inservice  workshops, 
are  sponsored  jointly  by  project  and  district  personnel.    Of  the  five 
preservice  workshops,  four  were  devoted  to  bilingual/bicultural  education. 
During  the  . year,'  release  time  was  given  by  the  District  for  the  weekly 
inservice  workshops  that  were  held  during  t'.ie  first,  semester  and  the 
bimonthly  workshops  during  the  second.    Of  the  sixteen  teachers  scheduled 
to  participate  in  the  service  center  workshops,  two  were  supported  by 
the  District*.    Also,  the  last  two  days  of  the  school  year  are  set  asidd 
as  inservice  training  for-  the  purpose  of  allowing  teachers  sufficient 
.time  to  finish  last  minute  administrative  details.    Finally,  during  the 
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year,  special  audiovisual  materials,  sucH  as  a  large  stock  of  videotapes, 
a/e  at  the  disposal  of  all  district  personnel. 

Besides  the  dissemination  of  information  through  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  proiect  has  utilized  various  media' sources  to  publicize 
the  project.  , In  addition  to  the  more  conventional . forms — newspaper. 


radio newsletter — tlje  project  was  spotlighted  in  a  "film  produced 
a  federally  fundecj  program  and  shown  on  t*he  local  public  service 


by 

channel. 


,        The  information  oh  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaire 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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/         .  .  TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  In  Impact  Study 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  received  ^ 

Highest  earned  college  degree;  ^ 

No  degree  .   

Def  X  e  or  diploma  based  on  Ifess  chan  4  years  bf  work  ' 

B.A.  ot  B.S.  "  — 

Teaching  credential  only  —  r  , 

M.A. .  or  higher  ,  — L- 

No  response  1  »      ,  i  


Type  of  state' teaching  credential  held; 
JHori-credentialed 

Temporary,;  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  ^  '  - 

Regular  credential 

'  Bilingual-bi cultural  teaching  credential 

No  response 

Years  of>full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year  ' 

1  year 

2  years  . 

3  y'ears  ,  , 

4  years 
5-9  years 

*  10-19  years 
20-29  years  '     ^  ^ 
-   •  30  or  more  y fears 
No  response 
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Years  of  teaching:  In  a  bilingual  program: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

More* than  5  years 
No  response 


Teachers 

1  : 


Aides 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bllin^ual-bicultural  education: 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   

*  6rl5'  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)   3_ 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)   3^ 

Here  €han  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs,)  

Ko  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   3 

No  response      '  ,   


Amount  o^  time  spent  in  inservlce  or  school  district 
■workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education; 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 
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/  Sources  of ' Project  Funding 

\»  The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  admininsterd 
p-y  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $351,00.0 

Other  Federal  and^ State  .  .463,218 

*Other  (Local  bilingual)  160,600 

TOTAL  $623,818 

•  Per  pupil  $646.86 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the.  following  funds  were  disignated  for 
bilingual  project  schools:  ^ 

School  B  ,  - 

Federal  and  State*   •  $110,731.51 

Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $110,731.51 

•  Per  pupil  "  $173.83 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional"  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $820.69 


School  C 

Federal  and  State*  $  85,565.25 
Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $  85,565.25 

•  Per  pupil  $184.01 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants .  §830.87 

t 


*Th±s  figure  represents  funds  from  Title  I  and  from  the  Title  I 
Migrant  Program.     The  District  also  receives  funds  from  the  Urban- 
Rural  Program  and  the  Career  Opportunities* Program  (both  federal), 
but  these  amounts  were  not  available  from  district  sources. 
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.  School  D  * 

Federal  and  State*  §145,964.26 
Other  •  -0- 

TOTAL  $145,964.26 

•  Per  Tupil  '  ,?278.03  ' 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  * 
for  bilingual  project  partial- 

pants  '      '  $924^89 

^  *This  figure  represents  funds  from  Titlef  I.  and  from  Title  I, 
Migrant  Program.    The  district  also  received  funds  from  the  Urban- 
Rural  Program  And  the  Career  C^portunities  Program  (both  federal)., 
but  these  amounts  were  not *^aVailable  from  district  sources. 

.  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features  of  Cl^ssroomg  Observed 

'     •    Spanish  and  English  Reading.    Individualized  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  English  Reading  is  being  achieved  through  the 
•implementation  of  the  Guszak  Reading  management  system.  It 
is  an  "instructional  approach  which  incorporates  the  following 
tasks:     (1)  diagnosis  for  the  placement  of  the  student  at  the 
appropriate  level;  (2)  prescription  through  the  contracting 
.   of  work  assignments  at  the  student's  independent  level;  and 
(3)  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  and  reassignment 
according  to  the  results. 

•    Mathematics.     In  the  area  of  Mathematics,  the  program  has 
\  been  developed  for  iinwill  group  instruction  by  local  personnel 

and  is  referred  to  as  the  Massignani  Math  Scope  and  Sequence 
Program.    The  tasks  include  (1)  the  developmient  of  student 
activities  which  correlate  with  the  designated  program  (2)  the 
assignment ' of  activitees  appropriate,  for  the  student's 
level  of  performance  and  interests;  (3)  the  presentation  of 
cpncepts  in  the  dominant  language  with  ^review  in  the  second 
language;  (4)  the  assignment  of  activities  to  be  performed 


independently  and  under  teacher  guidance;  dtid  (5)  the  . 
evaluation  of  the  student's  pxfogress  with  reassignment  if 
necessary. 

•  Science >    The^  Science  program  has  also  been  developed  for 
small  group  instructiion.    Essentially,  the  individualized 
program  integrates  several  aspects  as  described  within  the 
llathematics  component  (above),  namely  points  2,  3,  and  4.  In 
addition,  it  emphasized  the  following:     (1)  the  preparat^ion 

f  of 'activities  related  to  the  discovery  process  of.science; 

(2)  the  assignment  of  students  to  groups  far  prob.l em 
'  solving;  and  (3)  the  assignment  of  students  to  groups  for 
the  application  of  previously  learned  concepts. 

•  Social  Studies.    The  individualized  program  for  Social  - 
Studies  also  .prescribes  an  educational  approach  which  is 
geajed  to  the  interests  and  ability  levels  of  ,,the  students. 

A  preview-review  method,  as  described  preyiouslyi  is  utilized 
for  the  instruction  of  a  curriculum  vjhich  integrates  the 
student's  culture  and  heritage.    The  integration  of  the 
student's  culture  is  herein  defined  as  the  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum  of  activities  and  experiences  related  to  the 
child's  home  and  community  life. 

Impact  Study  Samples 

Nine  classes  were  randomly  selected  for  tes,ting  from  grades  2  through 
6  at  the  three  target  schools;     School  B,"  School  C,  and  School  D.  Since 
all  the  schools  function  on  a  departmentalized. system,  preliminary 
information  was  gathered  on  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  the  basic 
subject  areas  and  the  number  of  classes  taught  by  each  teacher  during 
the  day.     English  Language  Arts,  Spanish  Language  Arts,  and  Mathematics 
comprise  the  core  instructional  program  which  would  be  the  object  of  the 
Impact  Study's  testing,  observation  and  analysis. 

At  School  B  (second  and  third  grades),  the  building  plan  is  onen- 
classroom  with  the  departmentalized  format.    Three  teachers  .were  assigned 
to  each  subject  area  with  a  mixed  grouping  of  second-  and  third--graders 
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for  each  class.    One  teacher  was  randomly  selected  from  each  subject  area, 
and  then  a  random  selection  was  made  of  the  particular  time  period  for  . 
all  subjects.     For  example,  the  Friday  sixth-period  class  was  tested 
for  each  subject  area. 

At  School  C  a. similar  situation  was  observed.    Here,  Tuesday  first- 
period  classes  were  randomly  chosen  for  the  three  subject  areas. 

At  School  D  there  was  a  departmentalized  format  but  no  open 
classrooms. «  Also,  there  was  only  one  teacher  assigned  to  each  of  the 
subject  areas  of  concern  fcr  the  entire  sixth-grade  class .    Therefore,  a 
random  selection  was  made  for  a  time  period.     In  this  case,  Wednesday 
first-period  classes  were  chosen. 

For  the  intensive  study,  or  on-site  visits,  five  classes  were  . 
randomly  selected.     One  class  was  chosen  from  each  of  the  following  com- 
bined and  noncombined  grade  leyels:    second'  and  third,  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  fifth.    Two  classes  were  sampled  at  the  sixth-grade  level. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Combined  Grades  2  and  3 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

When  on-site  interviews  were  held  with  project  teachers  in  March, 
1976,  several  changes  had  occurred  \d.th  the  target  group.    For  example, 
the  English  Language  Arts  teacher  had  instructed  the  second-^  and  third- 
grade  group  through  February.    Then,  eleven  third-gradfe  students  were 
transferrjed  to  attiother  English  Language  Arts  classroom.    The  site  visitor 
was  unable  to  observe  this  group  of  students,  and. the  class  that  was 
'observed  consisted  only  of  twenty-three  second-grade  students.' 

The  English  Language  Arts  teacher  has  implemented  an  individualized 

**  - 

program.    The  initial  placement  of  students  at  their  instructional  level 
was  completed  with  the  use  of  the  Informal  Reading  Instrument.  Although 
the  program  was  individualized  by  a  contract  system,  the  teacher  did 
group  students  when  the  need  arose.    Specifically,  a^he  grouped  students 
if  they  were  performing  at  the  same  academic  level  or  if  they  required 
additional  instruction  on  a  specific  skill.     The  teacher  worked  with  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  groups,'  changing  the  composition  of  each  one 


frequently.    Of  the  twfinty-three  students  in  the-  class,  eighteen  were 
designated. bilingual.    Instruction  was  only  in  English;  however,  she  did; 
allow  the  students  to' speak  Spanish.  i 

During  the  English  Language  Arts  period  students  worked  independently 
on  contract  assignments  which  .included  reading,  creative  writing,  com- 
prehension, handwriting,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  alphabetization. 
Either  the  teacher  or  teacher  aide  checked  the  student's  contract.  This 
depended  on  the  student's  performance  level.    For  example,  those  students 
on  prfe-primer -level  were ' checked  daily,  primer  level  four  times  a  week; 
first-grade  level,  thifee  times  a  week;  second-grade  level,  twice  a  week; 
and  third- grade  up,  onte  a  week.  •  . 

English  Language  Arts  was  taught  five  days  a  week.    Each  student 
received  a  minimum  of  a  half-hour  of  in^ruction  during  the  week  and  worked 
independently  for  three  hours  on  contract  assignments.-   In  addition,  one 
hour  a.  week  was  devoted  to  ah  oral  component  consisting  of  skits,  story- 
'   telling,  choral  reading,  and/br  sharing  with  the  entire  class.  Students 
participated  in  groups  formed  for  oral  reading  and/or  skill  development 
during  a  half-hour  block  each  week.    Other  than  those  instruments  already 
mentioned,  there  were  no  additional  forms  used  for  evaluation. 

The  teacher  did  utilize  a  great  variety  o.f  teaching  aids  for  enhancing 
•the  instructional  program.    Besides' the  Economy  Company  series  for^ 
basic  textbook,  the  teacher  made  or  bought  exercise  sheets,  charts, 
educational  games,  and  flash  cards.    She  also  brought  into  the  classroom  - 
a  wide  variety  of  audiovisual  materials  such  as  records,  television 
videotapes,  filmstrips,  films,  and  an  overhead  projector.    Library  books  ^ 
were  plentiful  in  the  classroom,  as  vere  art  and  craft  supplies  for 
enlivening  work  assignment. 

Although  the  teacher  met  only  formally  with  the  parents  of  three 
students,  informally,  or  outside  the  school  environment,  she  spoke  with 
more  than  half  of  the  li'arents.  . 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Thirty-one  students  were  tested  in  the  third-peri^  Spanish  Language 
Arts  class.     Four  groups  were  formed  after  initial  placement  was  completed 
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with*  the  Informal  Reading  Instrument.    Tyo  groups  were  considered  slow 
and  each  consisted  of  nine  members.    An  average  group  listed  eight  student 
with  a  high  group  comprised  of  six  students.    All  students,  with  the^ 
exception  of  two,  who  were  bilingual  were  designated  Spanish  dominant. 
Spanish  was  the  language  of  instruction  and  English  was  rarely  used.  Both 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  exchanged  groups  often. 

Each  group  was  given  twenty  minutes  of  instruction  each  week  in  the 
following  content  areas:     capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar, 
creative  writing,  oral  reading,  •|)honics,  and  reading  comprehension. 
Three  hours  were  devoted  weekly  to  completing  contract  assignments  in 
these  areas.     In  addition,,  another  twenty  minutes  were  spent  by  each 
group  in  oral  work:    plays,  skits,  storytelling,  and  sharing.  Groups' 
were  assessed  monthly  with  some  students  Moving  into  different  groups 
according  to  ability  reassessment  by  the^teacher. 

Besides  the  ifeviewing  of  contract  assignments  on  a  weekly  basis, 
the  teacher  also  tested  the  student  weekly.    These  results  were  recorded 
and  were  eventually  reported  to  the  student's  parents  during  parent 
conferences.    The  Spanish  Language  Arts  teacher  also  had  at  her  disposal 
a  variety  of  instructional  aids.    The  Santillana' series  and  the  Laidlaw 
series^ for  grades  2  and  3  were  used  as  basic  ^textbooks  and  were  supple- 
mented by  exercise  sheets,  educational  games,  flash  cards\  and  library 
books.    Audiovisual  materials  such  as  tapes,  records,  videotapes,  film- 
strips,  and  16mm  fiJLms  were>  used  frequently  for  enriching  most  activities. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

This  component  was  taught  by  a  Mathematics  teacher.     Grouping  was 
determined  by  the  results  of  a  diagnostic  test  which  assesed  the  student's 
mastery  level  of  skills.    There  were  thirty-four  students  assigned  to 
four  groups.    The  groups  remained  stable  after  the  first  month  of  the 
school  year.     However,  changes  were  made  depending  on  the  student's 
need  and  ability. 

Two  groups,  one  of  eight  students  and  one  of  eleven,  were  tagged 
'*fast."    The  average  group  consisted  of  seven  students,  and  the  slowest 
group  (predominantly,  second-graders)  had  seven  members.     The  teacher  and 


teacher  aide  rotated  groups  halfway  through  the  period.    Basically,  the 
responsibility  of  the  aide  was  to  review  the  lesson  which  had  been 
Introduced  by  the  teacher/  Therefore,  the  other  two  ^groups,  worked 
Independeiftly,    One  group  was  assigned  seat  work,  and  the  other  was 
allowed  to  choAse  from  a  variety  of  educational  games  to  expand  certain 
skills.     Students  were  allowed  to  move  and  sit  with  members^  o^  the  other 
groups;  however,  they'were  Held  responsible  for  the  work  thar'was*"td^be 
accomplished  at'  their  assigned  station. 

A  total  of  2  1/2  hours  of  direct  Instruction  was  given  to  each  group 
^every  week.    The  remaining  ^  1/2  hours  were  spent  In, Independent  activity. 
All  students  were  designated  as  bilingual  students  with  instruction  given 
in  both  languages.  - 

Using  both  new  math  and  a  more  traditional  approach,  €he  teacher 
covered  the  following  toplQg  during  the  school  year:    addition,  subtract, 
tlon, ^multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  measurement  of  time  and 
liquid.     In  addition  to  the  diagnostic  test  which  was  given  twice  a  year 
in  both  languages,  the  teacher  also  gave  a  test  weekly  and  reviewed  the ^ 
student *s  work  every  six  weeks  prior  to  the  grade  reporting  period,  and 
the  parent  conferences.    These  forms  of  evaluation  assessed  achievement 
and  also  provided  the  teacher  with  guidelines  on  what  to  revise  in  the  ^ 
curriculum  and/or  instructional  methods. 

The  teacher  used  a  locially  developed  curriculum  guide  for  Mathematics 
referred  to  as  the  Math  Scope  and  Sequence  and  a  number  of  materials 
as  resources  for  lesson  plans.   oThere  was  no  one  textbook  assigned  to 
students.    A  number  of  supplementary  materials  such  as  exercise  sheets, 
educational  games,  art- and  craft  supplies,  and  the  overhead  projector 
were  used. 

^Cultural  Component 

This  subject  area,  as  well  as  Science,  was  taught  by  a  diffemet 
teacher  who  was  not  interviewed  or  observed. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Combined  Grades v4  and  5 

Two  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  were  chosen  for  the  intensive 
study  at  School  C.    One  group  (thirty-two  fourth/fifth-grade  students) 
had  the  following  sequence  o^f  core  classes:    English  Language;  Arts  t first 
periodi).  Mathematics  (second  period),  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  (fifth, 
period) .    The  second  group  (sixteen,  fifth-grade  students)  had  the      .  . 
following  classes:    Mathematics  (first  period),  English  Language  Arts  - 
(second  period),  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  (foux.th  period). 

With  the  exception  of  ..English  Language  Arts,  all  students 'were  taught 
by  the  same  Matheimatics  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  teachers^  Therefore, 
in  the  descriptions  that  follow  ,fpr  each  instructional  component,  both 
groups  (Groups  1  and  2)  will  be  pre$ented. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  were  three  English  Language  Arts  teachers  and  three  teacher 
aides  for  this  component.    An  individualized  program,  consisting  of  a 
contract  system,  had  been  implemented  for  both  group's.     Placement  of 
students  At  their  appropriate  instructional  level  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  with  the  use  of  the„.Reading  Inventory  Instrument.  The 
students  in  Group  1  were  grouped  fbr  instruction  by  the  three  teachers - 
'more  for  management  purposes  since  this  facilitated  the  daily  task  of 
checking  student  contracts.     Some  grouping  did  occur  for  instruction 
when  several  students  required  assistance  on  a  particular  skill  or  with 
oral  reading  sessions..    For  example,  students  who  were  at  reading  readiness 
and  pre-primer  level'were  grouped  for  oral  reading  five  times  during  the 
week;  those  at  the  primer  level,  four  times  each  week;  those  at  :^irst-  and 
second-grade  levels,  three  tiiuiss;  those  at  third- grade,  two  times;  and  ^' 
those  students  at  fourth-  through  seventh-grade  level,  once  a  week.  The 
groups  were  rotated  at  the  beginning  of  each^week  among  the  three  teachers. 
Twenty-one  of  the  thirt^^^lSte^tudents  in  the  class  were  designated  — 
Spanish-dominant  and"  the  othersbalanced  bilingual. 

.Approximately  1  1/4  hours  were  devoted  to  the  direct  instruction  of 
'  students  in  each  group,  with  2  1/3  hours  spent  in  independent  contract 
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activity.     Contract  assignments  included  capitalization,  punctuation, 
spelling,  -gratnmar, /creative  writing,  and  handwriting.     Group  work  included 
oarl  and  silent  reading,  phonics,  reading  comprehension,  and  library 
assignments.    There  was  also  an  oral  language  component — plays,  skits j  and 
storytelling  sessions — for  one  hour  each  week.     In  addition  to  the  three 
English  Language  Arts  teachers,  there  was  a  remedial  reading  specialist 
who  worked  with  five  or  six  stucients  for  1  3/4  hours  each  week.  This 
resource  person  tiad  Just  begun  this  instruction. 

For  Group  2,  which  was  composed,  of  fewer .students,  was  taught  by  only 
one  of  the  English  Language  Arts  teachers  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher 
aide/   This  English  Language^ Arts  teacher  had  only  recently  begun  her 
femployment  with  the  school  district  (January).    Although  the  group  had 
been  following  an  individualized  Instructional  program,,  the'  teacher 
expressed  some  reservations  about  her  ability  to  efficiently  handle  such 
a  plan.     She  did  receive  additional  assistance  from  the  remedial  reading 
specialist  who  worked  with  a  few  students  for  2  l/2*hours  each  week. 
ABesides  individualizing'' instruction,  she  also  grouped  six  students  at  a 
time  for  ten  minutes  of  insttuetion  in  oral  reading  anSl/or  skill  .develop- 
ment.   The  teacher  aide  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  top  eight  students; 
however,  she  Mid  work  with  other  students  if  time  permitted.  .    '  \ 

Contracts  were  to  be  completed  by  .  the  end  of  the  week.    However,  the 
majority  of  students . finished  in  two  weeks.    These  assignments  covered, 
the  following  topics:     capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  granflnar, 
creative  writing,  reading,,  phonics,  comprehension,  and  library  work. 
This  was  usually  completed  during  the  2  2/3  hours  which  were  spent  each 
week  in  independent  activity,    Approximately  one  hour  of  direct  instruction 
was  provided  for  each  student  each  week.     In  addition,  individual  students 
were  pulled  together  for  w^rk  on  poetry, /^storytelling,  and  sharing  sessions 
for  at  least  an  hour  each  week. 

Evaluation  for  Group  1  was  based  on  the  daily  and  weekly  assessment 
of  students^*  progress  on  contracts.     Finally,  a  dumulative  six-week 
assignment  was  completed  for  repor.ts  to  parents  at  scheduled  conferences. 
These  evealuations  diagnosed  the  students*  progress  and  helped  the  teacher 
determine  which  curricular  materials  and  instructional  techniques  would 
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.  facilitate  learning  for  the  student.    Evaluation  measures  were  the  same  T 

for  Group  2.  \  ^ 

••  •  ■  .  '  '        •      .  * 

.    The  Group  1  class  used  the  Barnall  Left  series  for  skill  development, 

SRA  books,  the  Houghton-Mifflin,  and  Scott  Foresman  Reading  Series,,  and 

a  suppjementaiy  reading  textbook — Harper  and  Row  Series.    The  following  . 

instructional  aids  were  also  used:     exercise  sheets,  ^educational  games^., ' 

flash  cards,  and  library  books  and  audiovisual  material  that  included  tapes, 

records,  .  television,  videotapes,  films,  and^  filmstr'ips  i    .         ^  ^ 

Group. 2  used  the  Houghton-Mifflin  series  (grades  3  through  5)  and  the 
Harper  and  Row  at  comparable  grade  levels  as  well  as  workbooks,,  exercise 
sheets,  charts,  educational  games,  flash  cards,  and-  library  books.  The 
audiovisual  ma^x^^^  were  used  for  this  group.-         ,  / 

For  the  entire  English  Language  Arts  department!,'  English  was  the  sole 
.language  of  instruction.    They  allowed  the, use  of -Spanish  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.    However,  students  did  speak  Spanish  when  communi- 
cating iwith  each  other. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Nanive-Spanish  Speakers. 

There  were  three  teachers  assigned  to  the  Spanish  Language  Arts 
department.     Students  were  assigned  arbitrarily  to  each  teacher  since  this  / 
was  done  for  no^other  reason  than  for  managing  the  individualized  program  ' 
more  efficiently.    However,  prior  to  December,  the  groups  had  been 
established  according  to  ability  level'.     But  this  practice  was  terminated 
after  December.    There  were  mixed  ability  groups  for  each  teacher 
responsible  for  the  instruction  of  Spanish  Language  Arts. 

Group  1  and  2  students  were  dispersed  at  each  class  period  among 
the  three  teachers.    Approximately  sixty  to  seventy  students  from  other 
classes  attended  this  instructional  period.     Individualized  fhst ruction  ; 
had  been  established  with  a  contract  system  although  grouping  usyally 
occurred.    One  teacher  uses  1/2  hour  a  day  (or  2  1/2  hours)  weekly  to' 
work  with  those  students  performing  below  grade  level.    The  other  two 
teachers  pulled  students  together  for  oral  reading  and  skill  development. 
They  were  assisted  by  three  teacher  aides.     At  the  beginning  of  each  week, 
they  rotated  groups;  therefore  students  were  exposed  to  the  teachiri'g 


competencies  of  all  three  teachers.    The  contract,  assignments  were  in  thie 
following  content  areas:    capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, >  grammar, 
creative  writing,  an<r'lT|andwriting..    For -one  teacher,  approximately  1/2 
ho;ir  of  instruction  was  given  to  students  every  week  in  these  areas  while 
the  remaining  3/4  hours  were  spent  in  independent  activity  (supervised 
by  the  teacher  aide) .     For  the  other  two  teachers,  the  distribution  of 
time  was^omewhat.^ different.     Students  were  instti.cted  for  forty- five 
minutes  with  independent  work  taking  1  2/3  hours  each  week.    The  Reading 
component  included  oral  and  silent  reading,  phonics,  reading  comprehension, 
aiid  library  tasks.    All  teachers^  devoted  1/2  hour  of  direct  instruction. 
.    However,  one  teacher  allowed  slightly  more  time  for^independent  work 
activity — 1  4/5.  hours  pSr  week — while  the  other  teachers  only  assigned 
12/3  hours  a  .week.    The  oral  language  component  would  be  incorporated  ^ 
"towards  'the  end  of  the  school  year. 

^*  The  evaluation  of  students'  work  was  carried  out.  primarily  by  a 

weekly  assessment  of  the  students  contracts.     In  addition,  there  were 
periodic  checks  on  oral  reading  and  reading  comprehension  skills  in 
Spanish.    Besides  parent  conferences,  these  teachers ^also  held  brief 
"    conferences  with  students  individually.    Ths  weekly  assessment  of  the 
•  student's  contracts  guided  the  teachers  in  revising  curriculum  and/or 
instructional  techniques. 

For  bot>^  groups,  the  Senda  series  (grades  2  through  6)  Libro  de 
'  L^ctura,  lihe  Laidlaw  series,  and  the  Santillana  series  were  utilized  as 
instructional  materials.  .Aids  included  exercise  sheets,  educational  games 
flasS^caVds,  tapes,  records,  videotapes,  filmstrips,  16nnn  films  and 
library' books.     Instruction  was  in  Spanish  only.  ' 

Mathematics  Instruction  •  ■ 

Three  teachers  and  three  teacher  aides  were  responsible  for  the 

Mathematics  component  of  the  instructional  program.     Each  instructor 

taught  one-concept:     (1)  opposites,   (2)  reciprocals,  and  (3)  variables. 

All  concepts  were  taught  to  all  the  students  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Groups  were  rotated  every  week.     During  Group  I's  time  period,  the  three- 

groups  consisted  of  thirty,  thirty-three,  and  thirty-six  students  . 

*•  ■ 
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respectively.     Group  1  wae"  basically  intact  and  comprises  one  o£  the  ^ 
groups.     In-  Grpupx  2ls  time  period,  the  thre^  groups  nunibered  sixteen, 
tweaty^r f i ve ,  and  twenty- tjwo  respectively.     Group  2  also  was  kept  intact. 
All  students,  in  both  time  slots,  were  designated  bilingual.     Each  groups 
Had  students  at  various  ability  level^.     Instruction  was  given  in  both 
languages.     The  content  areas  which  were  covered  during  the  1975-76  . 
school  year  for  both'  groups  included  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  measurement  of  time\     (These  areas  were  taught  by  a  combined 
traditional  and  new  math  approach.)     Each  teadker ^devoted  about  7  1/2 
hours  a  week  to  group  instruction,  and  about  1  1/4  hours  a  week  were  spent 
wo^fking  with  a  set  of  problems The  remaining  time  during  the  week  was 
spent. in  indepeij,dent  work  activity. 

Both  ^'ro^ps  also  had  a  similar  pJLan  for  evaluation.     Two  teachers 
informally  assessed  the  students'  -work  on  a  daily  basis  and  tested  the 
students -weekly  or  biweekly.     THe  District  also  required  the  pretest/ 
posttest  results  on- a  locally  developed  instrument  which  measures  Skills 
taught  through  the  adopted  Math  Scope  and  Sequence  Program. 

The  curriculum  materials  which  were  inipelmented  with  both  groups 
included  Exploring  Elementary  >{athematic:s »  Books  4  apd  5  (Holt,  Ririehart, 
and  Winston,  Inc.),  Meeting  Mathematics  (American  Book  Co.),  IPI  Ma the-, 
matics  (Mereditli  Corp. ) ,  and  material  developed  by  the  Mathematics 
supervisor  for  the  District.     In  addition,  a  fev  teaching  aids  were  incor- 
porated  into  the  •  inf^tructional  program:    workbooks, -flash  cards,  television 
videotapes,  and  an  overhead  projector. 

Cultural  Component 

This  subject  area  was  taught  by  a  different  teacher  who  was  not 
interviewed  or  observecl.  .  '\ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6 

At  School  D,  two  first-period  sections  were  selected  for  the 
intensive  study..    Group  1  had  the  following  schedule;  -Mathematics  (first 
period),  Spanish  Language  Arcs   (third  period),  and  English . Language  Arts 
(fourth  pe;riod)  ;  Group  2,  Spanish  Language  Art3  (first  period).  Mathematics 
(fourth  period) ,  and  English  Language  Arts  (sixth  period) . 
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Since  there  was  only. one  teacher  assigned  to  each  subject  area, 
students  from  '    th  groups  received' instruction  fjom  the  same  group  of  ^ 
teachers,  .There  was  also  a  teacher  aide  in  each  of  these  classrooms. 
The  descriptloa  that  follows  each  instructional  component  will  involve 
both  groups  (Group  1  of  thirt^-onet students,  Group  2  of  thirty-three 

students) .  /  '    "  o 

*  /  ■  . 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English; and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  Informal  Reading  Test  was,  used  to  place  students  at  their  ^ 
appropriate  instructipnal  level.    While  an  "individualized  program, 
characterized  by  the  contract  system,  had  been  partially  esta^blished,  the 
predominant  instructibtial  pattern  was  towards  small-group  instruction. 
In  each  of  the  group's  time  periods,  there  were  basically  three  groups 
established.    During  the  instructional  ^period  for  Group, 1,  these  groups 
consisted  ff  nine,  eleven  and  eleven  students  each.    Essentially,  Group  2 
followed  an  identical  pattern  except  that  the  groups  consisted  of  the 
following:    top  group,  seven  students;  average  group,  eleven  students, 
and^low  group,  eight  students.    The  fewer  number  of  students  in  Group  2 
is  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  some  students  to  the  remedial  reading 

specialist  who  worked  with  students  for  13/4  hours  each  week.  All 

<■*'.-     -'^        .  ■  ■  ■' 

students  were  considered  bilingual. 

The  average  and  low  groups  were  taught  by  the  subject  area-taacher, 
while  the  top  group  was  instructed  by  the  teacher  aide.     Rarely  did  the 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  exchange  groups.    The  taacher  had  students  func- 
tioning at  pre-primer  through  sixth  grade  level  while  the  teacher  aide  had 
students  performing  at  seventh-  through  eleventh-grade  levels.  The 
teacher  allotted  1  1/3  hours  a,week  to  direct  instruction  for  each 
in  the  following  content  areas: .  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  creative  writing.     Independent^work  on  contracts  for  these 
areas  was  completed  during  the  two  hours  fifty  minutes  scheduled  each  week. 
The  teadher  aide  spent  1  1/2  hour  iri  direct  instruction  with  three- hours 
on  independent  work  during  the  week.    The  teacher  aide  also  incorporated 
a  Reading  component  (silent  reading,  reading  comprehension,  and  library 
work).     There  were  no  oral  language  acitivities  such  as  storytelling, 
plays,  skits  or  choral  reading.     Instruction  was  dn  -English. 
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Evaluation  of  students*  was' accomplished  by  serveral  methods: 

(1)  diagnostic  testing  twice  a  year;  (2)  daily  assessment  of  students' 
assignments,  and  (3)  weekly  tests  which  review  materials- 
There  yas  no  particular 'textbook  assigned  to  teither  Groups  1  or  Z  . 
The  teacher  pulled  from  a  wide  variety  of  resources  including  a  curriculum 
guide  which  had  been  developed  by  the  District  for  English  Language  Arts, 
Exercise  sheets,  educational  games  and  library  books  were  also  utilized. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-EngMsh  Speakers 

The  reading  compentence  of  each" student  was  assessed  by  use  of  a 
diagnostic  reading  test.     Eseentially  there  were  two  groups  formed  within 
each  of  the  two  disignateddtime  periods.     In  Group  1,  the  high  group 
consists  of  twenty-five  bilingual  students  with  the  low  group  composed 
of— five  bilingual  students.    The  high  group  was  performing  at  grade  level 
and' above  while  the  low  groujp  was  below  grade  level.    The  teacher  worked 
primarily  with  the  larger  group  and  the  teacher  aide  with  the-  smaller, 
group.    The  teacher  reevaluated  the  groups  every  six  weeks.    He  did  move 
some  students  into  the  larger  group.     During  a  three  week  block  of  time, 
capitalization , and  punctuation  skills  v;ere  taught  daily.    Later,  other 
skills  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing  Were  taught.  Appioxi- 
m^tely  2  1/2  hours  (for  each  group)  were  allotted  each  week  for  the 
instruction  of  these  skills  as  well  as  oral/silent  reading,  phonics, 
reading  comprehension  and  library  assignments.     Two  hours  were  assigned. for 
independent  work  per  group.     In  addition,  the  entire  class  participated  ' 
in  an  oral  language  component  (plays,  poetry ,^  ski t^ ,  storytelling  and 
sharing)  during  a  two  week  period  (nine  hours)  .  n^^^ 

Group  2  was  also  grouped  according  to  the  preceding  criteria  .  Time 
allocations  for  content  areas  "in  Spanish  Language  Arts  were  identical. 
The  numbber  of  students  and  their  language  dominance  varied..    The  instructor 
worked  with  twenty-seven  students  (twenty-five  bilingual,  two  Spanish- 
domminant)  and  the  teacher  aide  with  six  students  (five  bilingual, one 
Spanish-dominant).    The  Senda  series  (Santillana)  was  used  as  the  basic 
textbook.  Other  instructional  aids  were   exercise  sheets,  flash  cards, 
records,  filmstrips,  library  books,  and  an  overhead  projector.     A  languap;e 
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dominance  test  was  used  as  a  pre/post  measure  for  the  evaluation  of 
students •    The  Spanish  Language  Arts  teacher  reviewed  the  work  completed 
by  students  in  both  groups  on  a  daily  basis.     A  test  covering^ materials 
taught  jauring  a  six  week  period  w^s  administered  for  grade  reporting 
purposed.  ' 

Mathematics  Instructicu 

A  diagnostic  test  was  utilized  by  the  teacher  for  the^  placement  of  - 
students  in  groups.    Two  groups,  one  taught  by  the  teacher  and  thie  other  , 
by  the  teacher  aide  were  established.    Students  changed  groups  depending 
on  their  academic  progress.    This  assessment  was  made  every  other  month. 
Of  the  Group  1  students,  eighteen  students,  considered  the  advanced  - 
and  average  students,  were  taught  by  the  teacher  aide.    Nine  students,  who 
were  designated  slow,  were  taught  by  the  teacher.     All  students  were 
bilingual. 

In  Group  2,  there  were  twenty-five  bilingual  students  who  were 
taught  by  the  teacher  aide,  while  ten  students  were  given  instruction  by 
the  teacher.     Instruction  was  in  both  languages.    The  content  areas 
covered  by  both  groups  included  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  . 
and  division.    The  advanced  and  average  students  also  were  taught  fraction 
percentages,  and  some  algebra.  ^ 

Both  the  traditional  approach  and  neWs^math  were  used.  ^  Approximately. 

3  1/4  hours  were  SDent  each  week  in  the  instruction  of  both  groups;  1  1/2 

'  ■      '         .  \ 
hours  were  devoted  to  independent  work  activity^ 

\^ 

Besides  the  diagnostic  testing,  students  wef^eyaluated  every  two  ■ 
weeks.    The  teacher's  assessment  of  students'  work  a^d  test  results  were., 
used  for  grading  and  for.  guidinp;  the  teacher's  future  sej-ection  of  curri- 
culum materials  and/or  teaching  strategies .    Every  six  weeks^another  test 
was  administered,  and  the  results  determined  the  final  assessment  that 
was  reported  to  the  parents.  '  s 

The  district's  program.  Math  Scope  and  Sequence  and  Exploring 
Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston)  were  the  major  textbooks. 
Other  instructional  materials  included  workbooks,  exercise  sheets,  educa- 
tional games,  flash  cards,  tapes,  records,  videotapes,  films trips,  over- 
head projector,  films,  and  arts  and  crafts  supplies. 
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Cultural  Component  '  . 

Both  this  subject  area  and  Science  were  taught  by  a  different  teacher 
who  was  not  interviewed  or  observed. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Combined  Grades  4  and  5 

Two  fourth  and  fifth  ^rade  classes  were  chosen  for  the  intensive 
study  at  School  C.    One  class  (thirty- two  fourth-fifth-grade  students) 
had  the  following  sequence  of  "core"  classes:    English  Language  Arts 
(first  period),  Mathematics  (second  period),  and  Spanish  Language  Arts 
(fifth  period) .     The  second  class  (sixteen  fifth-grade  students)  had  the  ' 
following  classes:    Mathematics  (first  period),  English  Language  Arts 
(second  period),  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  (fourth  period). 

With  the  exception  of  English  Language  Arts,  all  students  were  taught 
by  the  same  Mathematics  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  teachers.  Therefore, 
iti  the  descriptions  that  follow  for  each  instructional  component ,  both 
classes  (Groups  1  and  2)  will  be  presented. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are  three  English  Language  Arts  teachers  and  three  teacher  , 
aides  for  this  component.    An  individualized  program,  consisting  of  a 
contract  system,  has  been  implemented  for  both  groups.     Placement  of 
students  on  their  appropriate  instructional  level  occurred  'at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  with  the  use  of  the  Reading  Inventory  Instrument.  The 
students  in  Group  1  are  grouped  for  instruction  by  the  three  teachers 
more  for  management  purposes  since  this  facilitates  the  daily  task  of 
checking  student  contracts.     Some . grouping  does  occur  for  instruction 
when  several  students  require  assistance  on  a  particualr  skill  or  require 
oral  reading  sessions.    For  example,  students  who' are  on  Reading  Readiness, 
and  pre-primer  level  .were  grouped  for  oral  reading  five  times  during  the 
week;  those  at  the  primer  level — four  times  each  week;  first-  and  second- 
grades — three  times;  third  grade — two  times;  and  those  students  in  fourth- 
through  seventh-grade  levels — once  a  week.     The  groups  are  rotated  at  the 
beginning  of  each- week  among  the  three  teachers.     Of  the  thirty-two 
students  who  comprised  the  class,  twenty-one  were  designated  Spanish- 
dominant  and  the  others  bilingual. 
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Approximately  1  1/4  hours  are  t  jvoted  to  the  direct*  instruction  of 
students  in  each  group,  with  2  1/3  hours  spent  in  independent  contract 
'activity.     Contract  assingments  include:     capitalization,  punctuation, 
spelling,  grannnar^  creative  writing  and  handwriting.    Group  work  may 
include  oral  and  silent  reading,  phonics,  reading  comprehension,  and 
library  as-,  .gnments.     There  is  also  an  oral  language  component  one  hour 
a  week  including  activities  such  as  plays,  skits,  and  storytelling. 
In  addition  to  the  three  English  Language  Arts  teachers,  there  is  a 
remedial  reading  specialist  who  works  with  five  to  six  students  for  one  :^ 
hour  forty  minutes  each  week.    This  resource  person  had  recently  begun^thi^ 
instruction.'  | 

For  Group  2,  since  the  class  is  composed  of  fewer  students,  it  is 
taught  by  only  ono  of  the  English  Language  Arts  teachers  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  teacher  aide.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  at  the  time  of 
visitation,  this  English  Language  Arts  teacher  had  only  recently  begun 
her  employment  with  the  school  district  (January).    Although  the  group 
had  been  following  an  individualized  instructional  program,  the  teacher 
expressed  some  reservations  about  her  ability  to  handle  efficiently  such 
a  plan.     She  does  receive  additional  assistance  from  the  remedial  reading 
specialist  who  works  with  a  few  sutdents  for  2  1/2  hours  each  week. 
Besides  individualizing  instruction,  she  also  groups  six  students  at  a 
time  for  ten  minutes  of  instruction.    This  may  occur  for  oral  reading  and/ 
or  reading  skills  deve.lop!nent .    The  teacher  aide  was  assigned  to  work 
with  the  top  eight  students,  however,  she  does  work  with  other  students 
if  time  permits. 

Contracts  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  week.    However,  the 
majority  of  students  finish  in  two  weeks.    Jhese  assignments  cover 
capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  gramniar,  creative  writing,  reading, 
phonir   ,  comprehension  and  library  work.     Contracts  are  usually  completed 
during  the  2  2/3  hours  which  are  spent  each  week  in  independent  activity. 
Approximately  one  hour  of  individual  instruction  is  provided  each  week. 
In  addition,  the  students  are  brought  together  for  poetry,  storytelling 
.and  sharing  sessions  at  least  one  hour  each  week. 
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Evaluation  for  Groups  1  and  2  is  based" on  the  daily  and  weekly 
assessment  of  students'  progress  on  contracts.     Finally,  a  cumulative 
six-week  assignment*  is  completed  for  reports  to  parents  at  scheduled 
confexences.     These  evaluations  diagnose  the  students*  progress  and 
help  the  teacher  determine  which  curricular  materials  and  Instructional 
techniques  will  facilitate' learning  for  the  student.  :  . 

In  the  Group  1  class,  the  "English  Language  Arts  teacher 
utilizes  th^  Barnall  Loft  Series  for  Skill  Development,  SRA,  the 
Houghton-Mifflin,  Scott  Foresman  Reading  Series  and  supplementary 
reading  textbooks  from  the  Harper  and  Row  Series.     In  addition,  she 
u?e3  exercise  sheets,  educational  games,  flash  cards,  library  books, 
tapes,  records,  television,  video  tapes,  films  and  filmstrips. 

Group  2  uses  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Series  (Grades  3  through  5)  and 
the  supplementary  series — Harper 'and  Row  at  comparable  grade  levels. 
They  also  receive  workbooks,  exercise  sheets,  charts,  educational 
games,  flash  cards,  and  library,  books.     This  English  Language  Arts  > 
teacher  had  not  brought  any  audio-visual  material  into  the  classroom 
fdr  instructional  purposes. 

"For  the  entire  English  Language  Arts  department,  English  Is  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction.     They  allow  the  use  of  Spanish  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.     However,  students  do  speak  Spanish  when 
communicating  with  each  other. 

Sp^anish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  arid  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are  three  teachers  assigned  to  the  Spanish  Language  Arts 
department.     Students  are  assigned  arbitrarily  to  a  teacher  for 
efficient  managemerit  of  the  individualized  program.   (Prior  to 
December,  however,  the  groups  were  established  according  to  ability 
level.) 

Group  1  and  2  students  are  dispersed  at  each  class  period  among 
the  three  teachers.     Students  from  other  classes  also  attend  this 
instructional  period  (approximately  sixty  to  seventy  students  in  total). 
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Individualized  instruction  has  been  established  with  a  contract  system, 
as  well  as  grouping  for  a  portion  of  the  allotted  time.     One  teacher 
uses  1/2  hour  per  day  to  work  with  those  students  performing  below 
grade  level.    The  other  two  teachers,  assisted  by  three  teacher  aides, 
group  students  for  oral  reading  and  skill  development.     At  the 
beginning  of. each  week^  they  rotate  groups.     The  contract  assignments 
are  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  creative  ^ 
writing,  and  handwriting.    For  one  teacher,  approximately  1/2  hour  of 
instruction  is  given  to  students  every  week  in  these  areas  while  the 
remaining  time  is  spent  in  independent  activity  (supervised  by  the 
teacher  aide) .    For  the  other  two  teachers,  the  distribution  of 
■  time  was  somewhat  different.     The  direct  instruction  of  students 
.occurred  for  forty-five  minutes  with  independent  wort  taking  1  2/3  hours 
each  week. 

The  Reading  component  included  oral  and  silent  reading,  phonics,  ' 
reading  comprehension,  and  library  tasks. •  All  teachers  dvvoted  f 
1/2  hour  to  direct  instruction.  ' 

At  the  time  of  visitation,  no  attention  had  '    :  been  given^to  the 

oral  language  component.     However,  the  three  teachers  did  say  they 

\ 

would  be  incorporating  that  aspect  of  the  instructional  program 
towards  the  end  of  the,  school  year. 

Evaluation  of  the  students*  work  is  made  primarily  through 
weekly  assessment  of  the  student's  contracts  which  guides  the  teachers 
in  revisini:  curriculum  and/or  instructional  techniques.     In  addition, 
there  are  periodic  checks  on  oral  reading  and  reading  comprehension 
skills  iti  Spanish.     Besides  parent  conferences,  these  teachers  'also 
hold  brief  conferences  with  individual  students. 

For  both  groups,  the  Senda  Series  (Grades  2-6)  Libro  de  Lectura, 
the  Laidlaw  Series >  and  the  Santillana  Series  were  utilized  as 
instructional  materials.     Other  aids  included  exercise  sheets, 
educational  games,  flash  cards,  tapes,  records,  videotapes,  filmstrips, 
16mm  films  and  library  books.     Instruction  was  complete.ly  in  Spanish. 

r       ,                                                                              .  *  , 
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Mathematics  Instruction  .  * 

Three  teachers  and  three  teacher  aides  are' re'sponsible  for  the^ 
Mathematics  component  of  the  Instructional' program.     Each  Instructor 
teaches  one  aspect  of  the.  following  mathematical  concepts:  opposltes, 
reciprocal,  and  variables.    All  aspects,  as  related  to  particular 
conccptj,  are  taught,  to  all  the  students  by  the  end  of  the  iDonth. 

^      '   Groups  are  totated  every  week.    During  Group  I's  time-period, 
the  class  was  divided  Into  groups  of  thirty,  thirty-three  and 
thlrty-slx  students.     The  Group  2  class  was  divided  \lnto  three  groups 
of  sixteen,  twenty-five  and  twenty-two  students.    All  students^  in, 
both  time  slots,  were  bilingual.' 

Each  group  had  students  at  various  ability  levels.  Instruction 
was  given  in  both  languages.     The  content  areas  which 'were  covered 
during  the  1975-76  school  year  for  both  .groups  include:    addition,  , 
substractlon,  mult Ip ilea t ion,  division,  and  measurement  of  time. 
(These  areas  are  taught  by  a  combination  of  "traditional  a^d  new 
math  approach.)    Each  teacher,  in  working  with  each  groi^p,  devotes 
7  1/4  hrs  per  week  to  direct  instruction.     1  1/4  hours  per  week  are 
spent  working  with  a  set  of  problems  under  the  teacher '  s' direction.  The 
remaining  hour  each' week  is  spent  in  independent  work.  % 

Both  groups  also  have  a  similar  plaii  for  evaluation.  Two 
teachers  Informally  assess  the  students'  work  on  a  daily  basis.  Two- 
teachers  test  the  students  weekly  or  biweekly.     The  district  also 
requires  the  prepost  results  on.  a  loyally  .developed  instruinent  which 
measures  skills  taught  through  the. adopted  Math  Scope  and  Sequence 
Program.  >  \  .. 

The  curriculum  materials  which  were  Implemented  with  both  groups 
Include:    Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics, .Books  4  &  5  (Holt,  Rinehard, 
&  Winston,  Inc.),  Meeting  Mathematics  (American  Book  Co.), 
Ma.thematics  (Meredith  Corp.)  aAd  materials  developed  by  the  Math 
Supervisor  for  the  District.  "  In-additi6n,  workbooks ,  flash  cards, 
'  television  videotapes,  and  an  overhead  projector  are  incorporated  into 
the  instructional  program.  '  I        .  • 
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Cultural  Component  , 

This  subjec^  area,  as  with  Science,  was  taught  by  a  different 
teacher  yha  was  not  interviewed  or  observed. 

.;    Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6 

r. 

At  School  D  two  first  period  sections  were  selected  for  the 

intensive  study.    Group  1  had  Mathematics  during  first  period,  Spanish 

Language  Arts  third  period,  and  English  Language  Arts  fourth  period, 

while  Group  2  had  Spanish  Language  Arts  first  period.  Mathematics 

■.■  ^      ■  -  ..... 

fourth  period,  and  English  Language  Arts  sixth  period. 

Since  there  was  only  one  teacher  assigned  to  each  subject  area, 
students  f roinf  both  groups  received  instruction  from  the  same  group 
of  teachers.    There- was  also  a' teateher  aide  in  each*"  off  these  classrooms. 
Hence,  the  following  descriptions  of  the  instructional,  components  will 
involve  both  groups  (Group  1  of  thirty-one  students  and  Group  2  of 
thirty-three  students)  . 


English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  Ij^formal  Reading  Test  was  used  to  place  students  at  their 
appropriate  instructional  level.    While  an  individualized  program 
characterized  by  a  contract  system  has  beer,  partially  established, . the 
predominant  instructional  pattern  was  small  group  instruction.  The 
entire  instructional  program  was  conducted  in  English.    For  Group  I's  and 
Group  2's  time  period  there  were  basically  three  groups  established. 
During  the  instructional  period  for  Group  1,  these,  groups  consisted  of 
nine  students  in  the  top-,  eleven  in  the  middle-,  and  eleven  in  the  low- 
ability  group\    For  Group. 2,  there  were  seven,  seventy-seven  and 
eight  students  respectively.    All  students  were  considered  bilingual. 
The  medium  and  low  groups  (each  with  eleven  students)  were  taught  by  the^ 
teacher,  while  the  top  group  was  instructed  by  the  teacher  aide. 
Rarely  did  teacher  and  teacher  aide  exchange  ability  groups.-  The 
"teacher  had  students  functioning  on  the  pre-primer  through  sixth-grade 
while  the  teacher  aide  had  students  performing  on  seventh-  through 
eleventh-grade  levels.    The  teacher  allotted  11/3  hours  per  week  to 
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direct  instruction  for  each  ability  group  in  capitalization,  puctuation, 
spelling  and  grammar,  as  well  as  creative  writing  which  was- treated 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  school  year.    Independent  work  on 
contracts. for  these  areas  was  completed  during  the  three  hours 
scheduled  each  -week.     The  teacher  arde  spent  1  1/2  hours  weekly  in  . 
direct  instruction,  incorporating  the  Reading  component  (silent 
reading,  reading  comprehension,  and  library  wor.k)';  and  three  hours 
ten  minutes  on  independent  work  during  the  wefek. 

No  attention  had  be6n  given  to  o^al  activities  such  as  story- 
telling,^ Piays,  skits  ors^chdral  rea^ifg.     There  was  a  remedial 
reading  specialist  -who  workfedJ44^'®lg^t  students  for  one  hour  fifty 
Hilnutes  each  week. 

Evaluation  of  students '  work  .was  accomplished  by  several  .c-. 
methods:     (1)    diagnostic  testing  twice  a  year;     (2)  daily 
assessment  of  students'  assignments,  and  (3)  weekly  tests  which 
review  material.       ,       .  '  ^  , 

There  is  no  particular  textbook  assigned  to  either  Group  1  or 
2.    The  te;acher  from  a  wide  variety  of  resources  including  a 
curriculum  guide  which  was  developed  by  the  Districtr?  for -English 
Language  Arts.     Exercise  sheets,  educational  gdmes^  and  library  books 
were  also  utilized.  .  v  '  * 

Spanish  Language  instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

The  rearding  competence  of  each  student  was  assessed  by  use  of  a 
diagnostic  reading  test.     Essentially  there  were  two  abil'ity  groups 
formed  within  each  of  the  Groups.     In  Group  1,  the  high-ability  group 
consisted  of  twenty-five  knd  the  low-ability  group  of  five  bilingual 
students.     The  high-ability  group  was  performing'  at  grade  level  or 
above,  while  the  low-ability  group  was  below  gradie  level.    The  teacher 
worked  primarily  with  the  larger  group  and  the  teacher  aide  with  the 
smaller;    The  teacher  reevaluated  the  groups -every  six  weeks.    He  had 
.  moved  students  into  the  Idr gjafc^y^up .    During  a  three  week  block  of  -  ^ 
time,  capi**  ^lizatioii  and  punCtu&tion  skills  were  taught  daily*  Later 
othar  skills  in  spelling,^  grammar  and  creative  writing  were  covered. 
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Approximately  2*1/2  hours  were  allotted. each  week* per  group  for  the 
Instruction  of  these  skills  as  well  as.  oral  and  silent  reading,  phonics, 
reading  comprehension,  and  library  assignipents.    Two  hours  were 
assigned  for  independent  work  per  group.     In.  addition,  the  entire 
class  had  participated  in  plays,  poetry,  skits,  storytelling,  and.^ 

sharing  during  a  two  week  period  (ninie  hours) :  - 

•  s 

Group  2  was  also  grbuped  according  to  the  preceding\criteria. 
Time  allocations  for  content  areas  in  Spanish  Language  Arts; were 
« identical.     In  Group  2,  the  teacher  worked  with  twenty-seven  students 
(twenty-five  bilingual,'  two  Spanish-domin^t) ,  and  the  teacher,  aide  with 
six  students  (five  bilingual,  one  Spanish-^iominant)  .    A  language 
dominance  test  was  used  as  a  pro/post  measure  for  the  evaluation  of  . 
students.     The  Spanish  Language  Arts  teacher  reviewed  the  work  copipleted 
by  students  in  both  groups  on  a  daily  basis.    A  test  covering  the  \  _:: 
material  taught  during  each  six  week  period  was  administered  for- 
grade  reporting.    The  Senda  series  (Santillana)  is  used  as  the  basic 
text.     Other  instructional  aids  included  exercise  sheets,  flash  cards, 
records,  filmstrips,  library  books  and  an  overhead  projector. 

Mathematics' Instruction  .  . 

A  diagnostic  test  is  utilized  by  the  teacher  for  the  placement 
of  students  in  groups.     Two  groups,  one  taug^-il:  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  other  by  the  teacher  aide,  had  been  established.     Students  might  . 
change  groups  depending  on  their  academic  progress.     Sucli  assessment 
was  made  every  other  month.     Of  the  Group  1  students,  eighteen, 
considered  the  advanced  and  average  students,  were  taught  by  the 
teacher  aide.    Nine , students,  designated  as  slow,  were  taught  by  the  * 
teacher.    All  students  were  bilingual. 

For  Group  2,  there  were  twenty-five  bilingual  students  who 
were  taught  by  the  teacher  aide  while  given  additional  instruction 
by  the  teacher.     Instruction  was  'in  both  languages. 


The  content  areas  covered  by  both  groups  included  addition,  \ 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division*    The  advanced  and  averjage 
students  also  were  taught 'fractions,  percentages,  and  some  algebra.  ^ 

*  .  Both  a  traditional  approach!  and  new  math  were,  taught.    Approxi^  '  ^ 
mately  3  1/4  hours  were  spent  each^week  in  the  instruction  of  both 
groups.     One  and  one-half  hours  weje  devoted  to  independent  work  activity'. 

Besides  the  diagnostic  testing,  students  were  evaluated 

*'  »  ■         t  *  . 

every  two  weeks.  -  The  teacher's  ^assessment  of  students    work  and  ^ 

test  restults  were  .used  for  grade  reports  and  to  guide  the  teacher's 

future  selection  of  curricular  materials  and/or ^teaching  stlrategie^. 

Every  six  weeks  another  test  was  administered  and  . the  .results 

^termined  the  final  assessment  reported  to  the  parents. 

The  district's  program,  Ma)th  Scope  and  Sequence  and  Exploring 
Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rinehard,  Winston),  were  the  major  text- 
books     Other  instructional,  materials  "included  workbooks,  exfercise  sheets, 
educational  games,  flash  cards,  tapes,  records i  video-tapes,  filmstrips,  o 
overhead  projector,  films,  and'  arts^aild  crafts  supplies-. 


Cultural  Component 

This  subject  area,  as  well  as  science,  were  taught  by  a  different 
teacher  who  was  not  interviewed  or  observed. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement  . 

-  In. -the  combined  second-  and  third-grade  classroom,  the  students' 
Mathematics  teacher,  who  was  also  their  homeroom  teacher,  had  met  with 
the  parents  of  six  students.     Some  parents  had  seirved  as  volunteers 
during  the  school  year.  . 

For  grades  4  and  5,  there  had  been  minimal  parent  participation  for 
both  Group  1  and  2.     There  was  a  trip  planned  for  Group  1  in  which  five 

six  parents  would  be  involved.     It  was  also  estimated  by  the  first 
period  teacher  that  t».>n  to  fifteen  parents  of  students  in  Group  1  had 
conferred  with  the  teacher  on  the.  students ' s  progress.     For  Group  2, 
the  first  period  teacher  also  noted  a  number  of  activities  that  would 
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hopefully  Involve  more  parents.    These  were:     (1)  field  trip  to  the 
planetarium,   (2)  Parents'  Week,  and  (3)  the  Parent  Involvement  Meeting. 
Up  to  that  date,  however,  the  teacher* had  only  met  with  three  parents.  ^ 

The  information  on  the  sixth  grade* was  also  gathered  from  all 
teachers  who 'were  interviewed  for  information  on  the  extent  of  parent 
involvement  at  the  school.    For  Group  1,  the  first  period  math  teacher 
(also  the  homeroom  teacher)  stated  that  there  had  been  eleven  parent- 
teacher^  conferences  and  on  more  informal  occasions  he  had  met  with  seven 
parents.     The  Group  2  homeroom  teacher  (also  the  first  period  Spanish 
teacher)  had  also  met  with  parents  on  a  more  informal  basis.     In  addition 
to  teaiching  Spanish 'Language  Arts,  he  had  also  sponsored  a  Spanish  Club. 
Student  -members  had  gone  on  a  trip  to  a  nearby  city,  had  hosted  a 
Jamaica  (bazaar)  and. a  dance.    He  also  stated  that  there  were  periodic 
PTA  meetings  which  parents  attended,  and  the  current  (during  the  site 
visit)  Parent  Visitation  Week  would  find  several  parents  at  school 
confer ing  with  teachers.     The  Mathematics  teacher  for  Group  2  reported 
that  he  had  met  wijh  twelve  parents  and  the  English  Language  Arts  teacher 
had  met' with -seven  parents. 
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F  R  0  J  E  C  T  4 


PROJECT  INFORMmON  •  . 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population  *- 

. '  * 

Project  4  was  first  initiated  in  1971  at  the  kindergarten  level.  By 
the  1975-76  school  year,  bilingual  \t3istruction  was  offered  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  4  in  five  elementary  schools.     There  are  forty-two  bilingual 

classes  in  the  project  whicb  serves  1,062  students.     Approximately  70%  of 

•  •       ■  *      .•  ■ 

the  student  population  is  of  Hispanic  ethnicity.     The  predominant  segment 
is  of  Puerto  Rlcan  descent,  and  there  are  also  students  of  Cuban,  Dominican, 
and  Mexican  backgrounds.     The  white  non-Hispanic  and  black  , students 
-together  form  30%  of  the  project  population. 

The  community  in  vhich  this  project  is  located  is  an  industrialized 
city  with  a  dominant  middle  class.     It  is  multiethnic  with  a  papulation 
composed  mainly  of  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Portuguese  • 
and  American  blacks.  , 

The  families  whose  children  are  attending  the  bilingual  classes  are 
of  the  lower  middle  class.     Their  annual  incomes  range  from  $4,000  to^ 
$6,000.     Most  parents  are  either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  laborers..   The  ^ 
majority  of  these  families  live  in  mixed  single-unit  and  multiple- unit 
dwellings.     About  40%  of  the  familites  are  bilingual-  (Spanish/English), 
30%  are  Spanish  monolingual,  and  30%  are  English  monolingual.     The  inobility 
rates  vary  within  tKe  District  ranging  from  12%  at  one  school  to  from  50% 
to  60%  at  another. 

^  Goals  and/or' Objectives  . 

The  major  project  goals  and  objectives  are  the  following: 

•  To  formulate  a  total  data  file  of  all  environmental  arid  non- 
'  academic  influences  on  each  student  t 

•  To  teacb  culture  through  activities  to  broaden  each  student's  . 
cultural  perspective 
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•  To  include  parents  in  evety  phase  of  the  prograip  iti  order  to 
achieve  their  maximum  parttcipation  in  the  educational  process 

,  of  their  children  .  ^ 

•  To  assure  that  students '  fronf  English  -  and  Sp^ish-speakiug 
environments  will  have  a  usable  ^oiranand  of  both  languages^ 

•  To  assure  that  students  of 'comparable  ability  will  progress 
thrpugh  the  school  program  without  linguistic  and  cultural 
handicaps  ' 

•  To  assure  that  all  part'iqipanta  w'ill  gain  an  appreciation  for 
a  multicultural  society 

•  To  include  ^aff  inservice  training  that  meets  the  cultural 
needs  of  the  students  in  bilingual  classes 

Project  Staff  ' 

During  the  1975-76  school  ^year,  \project  straff  included  a. full-time 
Project  Director,  a  curriculum  and  materials'  specialist,  a  school/ 
community  liaison,  and  a  full-time  sec:^efcary.    The  teaching  staff  included 
forty-two  teachers,  twenty- two  of  whom  were  bilingual  EnglishV Spanish 
speakers  with  the  remainder  being  English  monolingual.    Nine  paraprofes- 
stonal  aides  were  also  funded  through  Title  VII.  

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained,  from  questionnaires 

4 

submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  numbe]^  of  teachers/a-Jdes  In^Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree: 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
.B*A.  or  B*S.  - 
Teaching  credential  only  / 
M.A.  or  higher 

No  response         .  ; 

,■  ■  -  i 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

■  ■  / 

Noh-credentialed  / 

/ 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  1 

Regular  credential  1 

Bilingual-bicultural  teachingj  credential 

No  response 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  expj^erience: 

Less  than  1  year  \  / 


/ 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 
S-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years  \ 
30  or  more  years  \ 
No  response  \ 

■      .  \ 

09 


\ 


\ 

\ 


Teachers 


Yearg\  of  teaching  In  a  blllnr.ual  pror^ram: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

— 3"xe^i^s"'  ~ 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllneual-bicultural  education : 

1-  5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours) 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  *  _ 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs. ). 
No -collude  training  in  bilingual-bicuicural 
No  response 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilinRual-bicultural 
education: 

1  day  or  less  i 

2-  15  days 
15-30  days 


1 


2 


More  than  30  days  ^ 
None  — 
No  response  .  ^ 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  foi  "Jid  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $137,200 

.  ;p.theiL.Federal^    78 , 000   _  _    _   

Other  (Community  Block 

Development  Grant)  28,000 

TOTAL  $243,200 

•  Per  pupil  I    $229,00  " 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

School  A 

Federal  and  State  $102,332 

Other  ^0- 

TOTAL  $102,332  — 

•  Per  pupil  $113, 70 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $342,70 

School  B 

Federal  arid  State  '  $63,873 
Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $63,873 

•  Per  pupil  $92,57 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  p  irtici-  -  ' 

pants  $321,57 

School  C 

Federal  and  State  $86, 9 1.0  - 

Other  -0- 

TOTAI.  ■  $86,930 

•  ?f>.r  pupil  $J.25,?6 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  partici-  •  .  ' 

.       pants  •  ,  $354.26 
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The  local  district  per  pupil  cost  is  $1,018  which  does  not  include 
The  suppleme^^^^^  sYate  funding  ixsted  above.  "  " "  " 


CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Obse"rved  ^  . 

Children  are  tracked  according  to  language  dominance. 

Within  an  English-  or  Spanish-dominant  component,  students 
are  grouped  according  to  ability. 

In  all  classes  observed,  an  aide  or  student  teacher  assisted 
in  instruction. 

In  the  cases  in  which  a  teacher  was  English  dominant,  she 
was  paired  with  a  bilingual  aide  or  teacher. 

The  local  curriculum  as  prescribed  by  the  District  forms 
the  basis  for  the  content  areas  of  Mathematics,  Social 
Studies,  and  Science. 

Teachers  have  the  responsibility  of^ developing  their  own. 
curricula  for  Art,  Music,. and  drama  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  local  objectives. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  instructiorl  is  given  to  Spanishr 
dominant  students  on«  a  regular  basis.. 

Spanish/  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  is  not  given  because 
the  project  is  a  transitional  one  as  mandated  by  the  state. 

Instru\tion  in  all  content  .areas  is  gii^en  in  English,  in 
Spanisfi,  or  in  both,  depeviding  upon  the  langQage  dominance 
of  the  students. 
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Impact  Study  Samples 


•Five  of  the  classes  which  were  tested  by  AIR  were  randomly  selected 
for  detailed  observation.    Two  second-grade  classes  were  observed  in 
School  A.     Two  third-grade  classes  were  observed  in  School  B,  and  a 
fourth-grade  class  was  observed  in  School  C. 


Instructional  Strategies  .for  Grade  2 

Major  Features  .  • 

•  The  Spanish  component  is   taught  by  a  teacher  who  is  a 
Spanish-dominant  bilingual  and  an  aide  who  is  an  English- 
dominant  bilingual-  , 

•  The  English  component  is   taught  by  an  English  monolingurl 
and  her  aide  who  is  a  Spanish-dominant  bilingual. 

•  Within  both  classes,  instruction  is  given  to  ability-oased 
'  groups,  with  some  individualization  based  upon  need. 

'  1  •      All  students  receive  English  instruction. 

•  English  as  a  Secortd  Language  is  usually  t^>ught  ir   '..he  home- 
rooms, though  some  students  are  grouped  • oitu."  classes. 

•  Slower  Spanish-dominant  students  are  lea-*  Ting  o:7n  English 
only  but  are  learning  how  to  read  in  Spa- oh 

•  In  the  afternoons,  '  students  from  both  cla  ^.     participate  in 
an  integration  program  in  which  they  exchange  homerooms  with 
students  from  other  classes  to  bo.ome  familiar  with  other 
cultures. 


/7 


Homework  is  given  in  both  class'^s. 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Natlve-Ea;<llsh  Speakers 

All  students  were  given  a  test  in  English  reading  and  subsequently 
were  divided  int;©  different  groups  based  on  ability. 

In  the  Spanish-dominant  component,  four  groups  of  st\u»ants  are  reading 
in  English,  and  a  fifth  group  (nine  students)  is  studying  core  English  with 
the  aide.     Group  instruction  is  given  thirty-five  minute ^  each  day  with  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  used  for  independent  work.    The  classroom  teacher 
instructs  one  group  (five  students)",  while  the  remaining  :;tudents  are 
instructed  by  three  other  classroom  teachers.     Students  are  studying  in  the 
Di'star  series  which  has  a  prescribed  method  of  instruction  based  on 
phonetic  alphabet,  modeling,  sentence  patterns ,  group-  >-c  >:dlng,  anc  Indlvl-  , 
dual  reading:.    The  students  have  exercise  sheets  whica.come  with  V.\e  series 
and  are  designed  to  expand  their  writing  skills ,  .spelling,  and  voc  abulary. 
They  also  have  exercise  sheets  to  be  completed  at  honu* 
^  The  nine  studen4:s  studying  core  English,  or  English  as  .1  Second  Language 

(ESL^,  meet  with  the  aide  thirty-five  minutes  each  day.    Sue  is  working  on 
expanding  their  listening  and  speaking  skills ,  developlr.g  their  vocabulary, 
and  Improving  their  pronunciation.     She  uses  visual  aidr  iiicluding  pictures 
and  charts  to  make  the  lessons  both  Interesting.  ar^J  r^ilevant*    The  language 
of  Instruction  is  90%  English,  and  Spanish  is  iisri  tor  explanation  only. 

,         In  the  English-domlnar.r  component,  there  ar"  four  ability-based  groups 
also  working  with  the  Dlstar  modules.    The  classroom  teacher  Instructs  ail 
groups  and  uses  the  same  method  as  described  above. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  languaj^e  Instruttlon  is  given  to  thc^  students  in  the  Spanish 
component  class  each  week.     There  are  four  ability  groups  reading  the 
Santillana  series.     Instruction  is  given  vzlthin  the  groups  about  twenty 
minutes  each  day.     The  classroom  teacher  works  with  the  three  top  groups 
dally,  and  the  aide  works  with  the  slow  group  three  days  a  week.     On  the 
remaining  two  days,  the  classroom  teacher  works  with  the  slow  group. 

Within  the  p/roiips,  the  students  study  phonics,  read  orally^  and  work 
on  reading  jomprohension.     They  do  written  work  in  the  workbook  which 
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accompanies  the  series.    The  classroom  teacher  gives  students  written 
assignments  on  the' board  for  independent  seatwork.     She  also,  uses  flash 
cardsV  Spanish  games,  and  puzzles  as  Supplementary  teaching  aids.  In 
addition,  she  uses  records  and  tapefi  in  the  class.     •  . 

Mathematics  Instruction 


Mathematics  instruction  is  given  five  hours  a  week; in  both  classes. 
Although  there  are  ability  groupings,  the  students  move  along  at  their 
own  pace  with  reinforcement  given  by  the  aides. 

In  the  Spanish  component,  the .language  of  instruction  is  Spanish 
only,  and  the  textbook  used  is  entitled,  Matematica  para  la  Educacion 
Primaria  (Addison-Wesley) . 

In  the  English  component,  instruction  is  given  only  in  English,  and 
the  textbook  used  is  entitled  Mathematics  (Random  House) . 

In  both  classes  exercise  sheets  as  well  as  commercially  or  locally 
produced  flash  cards  are  used.     Students  spend  from  thirty-five  to  forty-  . 
five  minutes  each. day  on  their  computations,  ^and  their  answers  are  corrected 
individually  or  at  times  as  a  group  by  the  teachers  or  aides. 

/ 

Cultural  Componeat 

Social  Studies  forms^^^ar^t  of  the  Boatd  of  Education  curriculum.  In 
thu  Spanish  component  it  is  taught  twice  a  week  for  a  total  of  two  hours. 
It  is  bicultufar'rri'~app^^^^  the  language's  of"insti'uCtidrt  are  Spanish' 

and  English.     The  students  learn  about  lyLstory,  famous  people,  holidays,  and 
legends  and  learn  songs.     In  the  English  component  the  students  are 
instructed  in  Social  Studies  three  times  a  week  for  a  total  of  1  1/2  hours. 
The  language  of  instruction  is  English. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

Major  Features  '    ^   -  ,      ^  » 

Both  third-grade  classes  are  located  In  a  high  school  across 
the  street  froih  School  B.  •  Because  of  the  Isolation  from  the 
main  school,  the  teachers  are  quite  autonomous. 

•  The  te£26er  In  the  Spanish  component  Is  a^alanced  bilingual 
of  Hispanic  ethnicity.     The  majority  of  homeroom  students  are 
Spanish  dominant,  with  the  exception  of  fch'tee  black  students 
and  one  white  non-Hispanic. 

•  The  teacher  of  the  English  component  is  of  Greek  ethnicity, 
and  is  bilingual  in  English  and  Greek.    The  majority  of 
students  in  her  homeroom  are  English-dominant  Hispanics ; 
there  are  some  Spanish-dominant  bilinguals  and  two  black 
Americans  who  speak  only  English. 

•  Both  teachers  have  been  working  together  for  two  years.  They 
have  developed  special  materials  for  their  students  in  math 
to  meet  individual  needs. 

•  Attention  is  given  to  biculturalism,  and  the  teachers  often 
team-teach  the  cultural  component  in  one  of  the  classrooms. 

•  A  teacher-trainee  from  a  local  university  is  an  aide  in 
both  classes.     She  is  working  with  small  groups  of  students 
who  need  intensive  ESL  instruction. 

•  During  observations  which  were  made  over  a  three-day  period, 
Students  in  both  classes  were  extremely  well  behaved. 

This  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  teaching  is  organized  in 
the  two  classes.     Both  teachers  work  with  small  groups  for 
Reading  and.  Mathematics .    While  they  are  thus  involved, 
all  other  students  have  to  complete  board  work  in  the 
area  of  Language  Arts  or  portions  of'^their  individualize'l 
Mathematics  pamphlets. 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Natlve-Engll<^  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers, 

English  language  Instruction  Is  given  five  hours  weekly  by  the  classroom 

— teacher  of  irhe  -Engi±sh-coiiiponent-.    There  are-flve  -abl-llty— based-  groups- — '  

which-  are  using  different  levels  of  the  Dlstar  modules.  ^ 

The  Instructor  spends  about  twenty  minutes  dally  with  each  group 
expL^lning  new  vocabulary  to  them,  having  the  students  read  aloud,  and;,  < 

— Hsorreet-lng— t4iei-r  ••homeworkv---I-n'"'addl-t«lGnv-^   

ments  which  are  written  on  the  blackboard. 

As  a  class,  the  students  also  study  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling, 
creative  writing,  and  dictate  a  life  experience  story  to  the  teacher.  They 
also  study  poetry' and  listen  to  stories  read  no  them  by  their  teacher. 

The  students  in  the  Spanish  component  are  studying  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL)  with  the  teacher  in  the  English  component ^and  her  aide. 
They  receive  about  3  3/4  hours  of  instruction  per  week.    There  are  two  - 
reading  groups  (eleven  students  and  fourteen  students,  respectively)  which 
are  reading  the  Dlstar  series.     The  slow  students  work  with  the  aide  in 
phonics,  in  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary  building.    As  a  group,  the 
students  sing  songs   and  see  filmstrips  and  movies.     The  students  also  do- 
written -work  based  on  assignments  on  the  blackboard.     The 'language 
of  instruction  is  almost  totally  -English,  although  the  aide  may  some- 
times use  Spanish  if  the  students  need,  an  explanation. 

Spanish  I^anguage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  reading  is  taught  five  hours  each  week.     There  are  five  ability- 
based  groups.    The  classroom  teacher  teaches  the  three  top  groups  and  the 
lowest  group.     The  aide  works  with  the  two  lowest  groups.     Instruction  Is 
given  to  each  group  at  least  twenty  minutes  a  day.     Students  read  orally 
and  answer  comprehension  questions.    They  also  do  written  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  textbook  which  is  in  the  Santillana  series.    The  lowest 
group  works  on  phonics  only. 

As  a  group,  students  study  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
grammar.     They  also  do  choral  reading  and  poetry  and  listen  co  stories 
read  to  them  by  their  teacher. 
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Mathematics 

In  both  classes,  Mathematics  Is  taught  five  hours  each  week.* 
V  Students  are  divided  Into  ability-based  groups  and  are  taught  In  their 

dominant  languages.     In  the  Spanish-dominant  component,  the  teacher  has 

maSe^each  student  a  Mathematics  pamphlet,  which  he  works  on  at  his  own  pace. 
.    The  pamphlets  are  corrected  by  either  the  teacheror  the  aide.     In  the 

English  component  students  alsQ  use  locally  produced  exercise  sheets  and 

work  at^thelr  own  speed.     iVdivlduTirzeT  inst^^^^ 

Cultural  Component 

Social  Studies  Is  team  taught  by  both  teachers  fifty  minutes  each 
week.     The  students  learn  ethnic  dances  from  Hispanic  countries,  sing  songs 
In  Spanish  and  English,  and  study  about  Hispanic  holidays,  famous  people, 
and  geography.    The  teachers  received  a  $1,500  reading  grant  to  teach  a 
billngual/blcultural  Social  Studies  class  in  1975-76. 

.       o-  ^       .     \  "  ■ 

Instructional  strategies  for  Grade  4 

7"Major  Features 

•  The  principal  in  School  C  works  closely  with  all  teachers. 
Including  the  one«.who  participated  in  this  study* 

•  "  The  classroom  teacher  is  bilingual  and  is  of  Hispanic 

ethnicity. 

•  The  full-time  aide  who  instructs  in  this  class  is  a  Spanish- 
dominant  bilingual  from  Cuba.  > 

•  Students  in  this  class  are  grouped  according  to  language 
dominance  and  by  ability  within  the  areas  of  English  "and ' 
Spanish  Language^  Arts,  Reading,  and  Mathematics. 

•  Both..  ESL  a.id  SSL  are  taught  wifhin  the  class.     More  time  is 
spent  on  En^^lish  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  than  on 
Spanish  a    ■    Second  Language  instruction. 
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•  Both  the.  teacher  and  aide  use  locally  produced  materials  to 
Supplement  textbooks.  Also  many  assignments  are  written  on 
the  blackboard  to  be  completed  during  class.  . 


•  Mathematics  is  taught  on  an  individualized  basis,  with  some 
group  instruction  when  new  concepts  are  introduced. 

•  Social  Studies  .is  taught  once  a  week,  and  some  bicultural 
events  are  discussed  throughout  the  year. 


EngjJ.sh  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

-English  is  taught  five  hours  weekly  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  two 
other  full-time  teachers  at  different  grade  levels.    There  are  five  ability- 
based  groups,  four  of  which  are  below  7,rade  level.    Two  groups  meet  with 
different  teachers,  and  fwo  are  instructed  by  the  classroom  teacher.  They 
are  reading  at  different  levels  in  the  Distar  modules  according  to  the 
method  previously  described.     The  fifth  group  is  reading  in  the  Open 
Highways  series  published  by  Scott  Foresman.    The  students  do  not  have 
workbooks  and  use  locally  produced  exercise  sheets  for  written  work. 

\         The  teacher  spends  about  twenty  minutes  each  day  with  eadh  reading 
group.     The  students  read  orally  and  answer  reading  comprehension  questions, 
they  spiend  about  forty  minutes  each  day  on  written  work. .   As  a  class,  group 
iVistruction  is  given  on  capitalization,  spelling,  new  vocabulary,  and 
creative  writing.     The  students  also  study  poetry  and  recount  personal 
ex;|>eriences. 


S^aAish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  an^  Native-English  Speakers 

~~         Spanish"  is  taught-about  five  hours-  each  week  by  the  paraprof  essionaJ  

aide.     There  are  three  reading  groups  which  are  ability  based.     The  students 
are  using  the  Santillana  series  readers  and  the  accompanying  workbooks. 
Each  group  meets  for  approximately  twenty  minutes  each  day.     Wi'^zhin  the  ^ 
group  students  read  aloud  and  answer  reading  comprehension  questions.  / 
They  also  go  over  their  written  work. 
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Eleven  English-dominant  students  receive  Spanish  as  a  t^v/Ccnd  Language 
instruction  one  hour  each. week.    They  are  working  on  vocabulary  building, 
pronunciation',  sentence  patterns,  and  some  conversation.    The  languages 

of  instruction  are  -Spanlsh_and  .i:nglls.h-  Written  w^  on  locally 

developed  exercise  sheets. 

Mathematics  Instruction  .  ./ 

~  '  ^   ■      ■    ■  ■/  ■ 

 ..JMathjLga^i^  hours  weekly.     Group  instruction  is  g^iven 

occasionally  when  the  classroom  teacher  presents  new  material,  but  students 
spend  most  of  their  time  working  independently.    Mathematics  assigninents  . 
are  written  on  the  board  or  given  on  locally  produced  exercise  sheets. 
Students  complete  the  exercise  sheets  and  have  them  corrected  individually. 
The  aide  usually  works  with  ten  Spanish-dominant  students,  and  the  class- 
room teacher  works  with  the  rest.     Instruction  is  given  in  both  Spanish 
and  English. 

c 

Cultural  Component  » 

Social  Studies  is  taught  once  a  week  for  forty-five  minutes.  The 
classroom  teacher  follows  the  prescribed  curriculum  frpm  the  Board  of 
Education-     The  students  learn  about  history,  holidays,  famous  people, 
art,  and  games  that  relate  to  both  North  American  and  Hispanic  cultures. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

In  the  second-grade  classes, ^parents  meet  with  the  teachers  to 
discuss  student  performance  twice  yearly.     In  the  English  component, 
participation  was  80%,  and  in  the.  Spanish  component,  62%, 

In  the  third-grade  classes,  parental  involvement  was  about  90%  for 
parent/teacher  conferences.     In  addition,  fourteen  parents  came  to 
school  on  Puerto  Rican  Discobery  Day,    .Seven  to  ten  parents  have  also 
participated  in  field  trips  in  eizh  class. 

According  to  the  fourth-grade  teacher,  parental  involvement  was  high. 
Twenty-seven  parents  have  visited  the  classroom  twice  this  year  for 
teacher  conferences. 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION  ^. 

<    '  "  ... 

/'  .  •  * 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population  -  • ^ 

The  community  in  which  the  project  operates  is  located  in  a  vast, 

highly  industrialized  urban  area.     The  majority  of  the  wage  earners  are 
semisk'i-lied-  WG'rkers.™Eamilles  ^served... by.,..^^  ...gro.sa.., 
annual  income  of  $4,000  to  $6,000.  • 

Initially^  the  project  was  funded  in  1972.     All  six  schools  were 
included  with  a  total  of  twenty-five  bilingual  classrooms  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  2  and  grades  5  chrough  8,    During  the  following  two  Years, 
the  project  grew  to  include  bilingual  classrooms  in  all  grade  levels. 

Presently  the  project  operates  in  all  six  elementary  schools  in  the 
District.     E|ghty  classrooms  (kindergarten  through  grade  8)  have'been 
designated  as -bilingual  and  a  total  of  2,160  students  are  served.    Of  the 
approximately  4,500  students  enrolled  at  the  six  schools,  70%  are  Puerto 
Rican;  21%,  black;  3%,  South  American;  2%,  Central  American;  2%,  Cuban; 
and  2%,  Dominican.     Forty  percent  of.  the  students  are  Spanish  monolingual-. 
This  is  due  to  the  high  rate  of  mobility.     There  is  a  constant  influx  of 
immigrants  and  families  from  Puerto  Rico  resettling  in  the  area.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  much  as  20%  of  the  families  leaVe  the  District  in  search 
of  jobs  and  better  living  conditions. 

Families  which  the  schools  serye  live  in  inner-city,  high-rise  housing 
complexes.     Housing  is  in  extremely  poor  condition  with  many  families  hav- 
ing to  relocate  in  order  to  vacate  buildings  that  will  be  demolished. 

Instruction  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  in  the  student-'*^, 
dominant  language.     Reading  in  the  second  l?:T!5;uage  is  introduced  in  the 
second  grade.     Other  subjects  such  as  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social 
Studies  are  taught  in  the  student's  dominant  language  up  to  the  sixth 
grade.     Instruction  in  both  languages  is  in  an  integrated  setting  with 
adaptation  and  development  of  curriculum  niaceriai  i  in  Spanish  and  English 
in  all  subject  areas.  ^1 


^         " '  I    Goals  and/or  Objectives 

The  major  goal  of  Ithe'project  is  to  develop^  a  program  of  bilingual 
'  *"         ■  '  • 

^   education  tjiat  will  accelerate  the  pupils'  ability  in  two  languages  (English 

and  Spanish)  and  increase^  ctheir  capacity  fcr  self-guidance  and  self-esteem 
so  that  they  can  deal  ^f fectivel5^ with  a  multicultural  environment.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  project  developed  a  program  pf  preservice  and  inservice 
t.raining  that  would  prepare  teachers  and  teachers'  aides  to  teach  effec- 
tively in  a  bilingual  environment.    Also,  the  project  developed  a  program 
'    of  parent  and  community  involvement  to  improve  school/home  relations. 
the  program  gives  parents  a  more^  Active  role  in  systematically  planning, 
conducting,  and  evaluating  the  bilingual  education  program. 

.-More  specifically,  the  District  aim  is  to  develop  communication  skills 
In  the  native  language  of  the  student.    The  District  Expects  to  develop  *  ^ 
comparable  achievement  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  Vriting 
in  Spanish  and  English.  ^  ^ 

tip  .  * 

Project  Staff  '  . 

^.     'The  bilingual  project  staff  Includes  seventy-two  teachers,  thirty-six 
aides,  two  learning  disabilities  specialists,  eight  remedial  Reading,  special- 
ists, one  curriculum/materials  specialist,  six  i^chool/conftnunity  liaison 
persoos,  five  coordinators,  and  the  Project  Director.    Of  these,  112  are 
Spanish/English  bilingual  with  104  being  Hispanic. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
'  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Sturdy 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


3^1 

\ 


Teachers 

17 


Highest  earned  college  degree: 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  worl^ 
B,*A*  or  B.S.  ' 
Teaching  credential  only  1 
M.A*  or  higher 
No  response 


Aides 
15 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

NoG-credentialed  , 

Temporary^  provls:!onal,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-blcultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year  .  -  , 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5-9  years  j 
10-19  years  i 

30  or  more  years 
No  response 
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Teachers 


Aides 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  \ 

4  years  . 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  speciiiically  devoted  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education; 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   

&-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  1 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  _J_ 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  ^ 

So  college  training  in  bllingual-bicultural   ^ 

No  response   


Amount  of  time  spent  ir  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  billngual-blcultural 
efducatlon: 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 


_4_ 
1 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $298, -aOO 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL  $298,300 

•    Per  pupil  $138 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

Federal  and  State  $  -0- 

Other  ^  -0- 


TOTAL  $  -0- 

•  Per  pupil  $-0- 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici-  ' 

pants  $138 

The  $138  per  pupil  cost  is  in  addition  to  the  District  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  $1,000.     Considering  these  totals,  the  average ^per  pupil 
cost  for  students  in  the  bilingual  program  is  $1,138. 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

^  Impact  Study  Samples 

^\      Of  the  eighty  bilingual  classrooms,  seventeen  we'»-e  randomly  selected 
to  be  included  in  the  Impact  Study.  Seven  classrooms  were  randomly  selected 
for  the  intensive  study  which  involved  observr>tioh  of  classrooms  and  inter- 
views or  ceacners  ana  pixncxpciia.     me  liiLeut>ivc5  &Lu\jy  j.ncxuuciu  lwu  ac^^uiiu  ' 
gradesj,  one  third  grade,  one  fourth  erade,  two  fifth  grades,  and  one  sixth 
grade.  .  r 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

*  ., 

Major  Feature 

Two  second jgrades  were  included  in  the  intensi-e  study.     Students  in 
one  class  are  Spanish  dominant;  the 'Other  class  is  English  dominant.  There 
are  twenty  st^ents,  all  Hispanic,  in  the  Spanish-dominant  class,  ^*he 
teacher  is  Hispanic  and  bilingual.     There  is  one  full-time  aide  and  c 
part-time  aide  in  th^  class.     The  two  aides  are  Hisj^anic  and  bilingual, 

The  English  dominant  class  has  an  enrollir:      of  twenty-four  studei^u: 
Twenty  are  Hispanic  and  four  are  black.     The  teache-  is  white  non-Hispanic 
and  English  nfonolingual.  -  There  are  no  aides  in  th:is  -iass,     Spanish     -^^ - 
guage  instruction  is  provided  by  another  teacher  who  i^.  'Tispanic  and  bi.Ur- 
gual. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Sjpeajceis 

The  English-dominant  class  spends  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  English 
Language  Arts  aid  Reading.     Five  hours  are  specifically  allotted  for 
Reading.     Grammar,  capitalization,  punctuati^on,  spelling,  creative 
writing,  poetry,  skits,  and  storytelling  are  part  of  written  and  oral 
•work.     Reading  includes  phonics  and  Reading  comprehension.  «  . 

.Instruction  in  written  and  oral  work  I'-:  s^ivected  to  tfie  entire  .class 
with  frequent  assignments  requiring  iadependeut  work.  ,  During  this  time, 
the  teacher  provides  indiv:  iual  instruction.    There  are  two  grou?)?^  (twelve 
students  in  each  group)  for  Reading.     Both. groups  are  considered  iow^Reading 
level,  and  one  is  remedial  Reading  level.     Criteria  used  for  designating 
this  class  as  low  readers  are  derived  from  teacher  observation  and  informal 
textbook  tests,  4 

The  main  textbooks  used  in  ELA  are  In  Phonicg  We  Use  Book  3  (Lyons 

-1       V  ..-r^  -n  —   ,   r^,^*-  r^nA    CD  A    001- "I  c 

ana  oarnaiiaii  L>u.y,  lj^-ouu-a w^i^^um-^..  ^^w*.*^^'.^   , 
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English  Lanr;uage  Instruct iv^^^ Eor  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  Spanish-dominant  class  spends  approximately  eleven  "»urs  a  week 
in  English  Language  Arts  and  Reading.     Five  hours  are  allotted  for  Reading 
instruction.     The  approach  is  that  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) .. 
Instruction  is  in  English  with  some  direct  trarslation  for  better  compre- 
hension.    Grammar,  capitalizatioii ,  punctuation,  spelling,  creative  writing, 
pronunciation,  vocabuPary  and  controlled  conversation  are  part  of  written 
and  oral  work.     Reading  includes  phonics,  oral  reading,  silent  reading, 
Reading  comprehension,  ^'and  listening  comp.reh(ension . 

There,  is  no  permanent  grouping  for  any  subject  -^rea.     The  teache.r  and 
the  aides  are  aware  of  each  student's  ability  and  level  of  comprehension c/ 
Grouping  is  for  small  group  instruction,  but  each  group  i.s  mixed  in  regard 
to  student  ability.     Both  the  teacher  and  the  aides  provide  instruction, 
alternating  responsibilities  and  groups. 

Instructional  materials  and  textbooks  used  in  t'lis  cl'. ss  are  the  same 
as  in  the  English-dominant  class. 

«       '  V 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish'  Speaker _ 

Approximately  eleven  hours  a  week  are  allotted  for  Spanish  Language  . 
Arts  and  Readinp..     Five  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  Reading  in^.  uding 
irj^truction  in  phonics  and  Reading  cctuprehension.     The  ol.  Br  s.  ^  hours 
are  spent  in  grammar,!  language  mechanics ,  spelling,  creative  writing,,  and 
oral  work  such  as  poetry  and  storytelling.  *  .  , 

^   All  instruction  is  in  Spanish.     Bd'th'-  tjtie  teacher  ^nd  tti.-  a.ide  provide 
instruction  in  all  areas  of  SLA.     The  teacher  usually  presents  »the  lesson 
and  the  aide  provides  additional  instruction  for  reinforcement.     There  are 
three  Reading  groups;  students  are  .assigned  to  either  the  high,  average,' 
or  low  group  on  the  basis  of  teacher  evaluation  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  school.        '  ^ 

Ins trufc clonal  materials  include  tapes ,  cassettes ,  i ecords ,  and  film- 
strips.  '  The  main  textbooks  used  are  Del  Campo  al  Pueblo,  Aprendemos  a 
Leer,  Nuestros  Amigos^  and  Camino  a  la  E-scuela  (Laidlaw  series). 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 


Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Reading  for  the  English-dominant  class  is 
presented  as  second-language  instruction.     Three  hours  a  week  are  allotted 
for  Spanish-language  instruction  with  one  hour  per  week  set  aside  for 
Reading. 

The  total- immersion- in- Spanish  approach  is  used  by  the  teacher. 
Occasionally,  she  will  use  English  for  better  comprehension.    The  grouping 
for  Reading  is  the  same  as  for  English  Language  Arts.     There  is  one  low. 
"  group  *and  one  remedial  group.     Both  groupis  use  the  Laid  law  series.     Addi-  - 
tional  instructional  materials  include  Scott-Foresman  Pictorial  Dictionary  • 
(Scott  Foresman  Co.),  tapes,  cassettes,  filmstrips,'  and. flash  cards. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Each  of  .the  two  classes  observed  spends"  five  hours  a  week  on  Mathe-, 
matics  instruction.     Instruction  is  in  English  only  in  the  English-dominant 
class,  while  English  and  Spanish  are  used  in  the  Spanish-dominant  class. 
In  this  grade  level  the  emph'asis  is  on  counting,  addition,  and  subtraction. 
Some  students  also  receive  instruction  in  multiplication  and  division. 
Instruction  is  directed  for  the  entire  class;  however,  both  classes 
receive  individual  instruction.  ^ 

The  textbook.  Random  House  Mathematics  Program  (Random  House  School  ^ 
Division),  is  used  in  the  two  classrooms.  The. Spanish-dominant  class  also 
uses  the  textbook.  Mathematics  Around  Us  (Scott-Foresman  Cp.^.  Additional 
instructional  materials  include  games,  puzzles,  and  flash  cards. 

Cultural  Component  '  ' 

 '  .1  ( 

The  cultural  component  is  incorporated  with  Social -Studiesr and  some^ 
rimes  with  Spanish  Language  Arts  (SLA).     The  course  content  includes  insight 
into  Art.  Music,  legends.  History,  holidays,  and  famous  people  of  the  His- 
panic cultures.     Much  of  the  instructional  material  is  teacher  and  project 
Developed  and  produced  and  includes  work  sheets,  workbooks,  and  displays'. 
In  addition,  SLA  textbooks  and  materials  are  also  used  for  the  cultural 
component.  '  ,88 
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There  is  no  grouping  for  the  cultural  component.     Instruction  is  in 
English  and  Spanish  with  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  S^s^aish.    Usually  one 
■  Social  -Studies  period  (one  hour)  a  week  is  used  for  it.itruction  in  the 
cultural  component. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

Major  Feature? 

All  twenty-nine  of  the  students  in  the  third  gsade  observed  are  His- 
panic,    The  teacher  and  the  aide  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual.     Thd  aide 
works  with  this  class  on  a  full-time  basis  providing  instruction  and  tutor- 
ing for  the  students.     Eighteen  students  are  Spanish-dominant,  four  are 
Engli-sh-dominant ,  and  seven  are  bilingual. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Nat iye-£nglish  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

An  average  of  10  3/4  hours  a- week  are  allotted  for  English  Language 
Arts.     Of.  these,  five,  hours  are  used  for  Reading.     There  is  no  grouping 
for  written  and  oral  work,  which  includes  grammar^  mechanics,  spelling, 
creative  writing,  poetry,  and  storytelling.     Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide 
work  with  the  students  and  provide  individual  instruction  as  needed. 

There ''are  five  Reading  groups  designated  as  high,  high/medium,  medium, 
medium/low,  and "low.     Students  a^  assigned  to  a  group  based  on  teacher 
observation  and  evaluation  of  student  performance  on  third-grade  level 

material.     The  teacher  usually  works  with  the  first  three  groups,  and  the 

I 

aide  works  with  the  medium/low  and  low  groups.     Reading  includ^n^s  phonics, 
Reading  comprehension,  and  oral  reading.  c  ■ 

The  textbooks  used  are  the  Lippincott  series.,  'Oceana  series,  and  Basic 
Goals  in  Spelling.--  .  .  ' 

&panxsn  i^aiigua^e  msjcrucLlon  roi  iNauxve-apanxsii  and  iNa Liv<j-Eualisu  pperikets 

•  Spanish  Language  Arts  (SLA)  and  Reading  follow  the  same  format  and' 
content  as  English.  Language  Arts  (ELA) .    An  average  10  3/4  hours  a  week  are 
allotted  for  SLA,  including  five  hours  a  week  for  Reading.     There  -are 
four  Reading  groups ,  one  high,  two  average,  and  one  low.  *  The  major 

■  89.     '  ' 


difference  between  instruction  in  ELA  and  in  SLA  is  that  in  SLA  the  aide 
works  with  all. Reading  groups  providing  additional  instruction  for  rein- 
forcement .     '    "  . 

The  c^ass  uses  the  Laidlaw  Reading  series  and  Everyday  Spanish  (Dixon 

Co.).     Additional  instructional  materials  include  slides,  filmstrips,  tapes, 

cassettes,  and  displays.  . 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  instruction  is  in  English  and  Spanish.    Usually  a* new 
lesson  is  presented  in  English.     Spanish  is  used  to  clarify  and  reinforce 
the  lesson.  ^A  total  of  five  hours  a  week  are  allotted  for  Mathematics. 
The  aide  does  not  work  with  the  class  during  this  period.    Usually  the 
teacher  spends  the  first  ten  to  fifteen  minuses  in  assigning  tasks,  ^ndi-^ 
vidualized  or  small-group  instruction  is  provided  during  the  remaining 
time. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  taught  in. 
-this  grade  level.     The  textbook  used  is  Random  House  Mathematics  Program  . 
(Random  House  School  Division).     Other  instructional  materials  include 
games,  puzzles,  worksheets,    and  flash  cards. 

9  ■  ■  - 

Cultural  Component 

"The  cultural  component  is  incorporated  with  Social  Studies.     A  total 
of  1  1/2  hours  a  week  q,re  allotted  for  the  cultural  component.  Instruc- 
tional strategies  and  materials  are  the  same  as*  those  used  in  the  se^cond 
grade  except  .for  grade  level.     (See  section  on  Cultural  Component,.  Instruc-  ^ 
tional  Strategies  for  Grade  2.) 

•  . 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features 

The  class  observed  has  an  enrollment  of  eighteen  students.     All  aire 
Hispanic;  twelve  are  bilingual  and  six  are  Spanish  dominant.    The  students 
in  this  class  are  considered  academically  low' achieverr.  on  the  basis  of  stan- 
dardized te^ts,  informal  testing  by  the  teacher,  and  teacher  observation. 

90 
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The  teacher  is  Hispanic  and  bilingual.     There  is  one  ^ull-tiihe  aide 
assigned  to  this  clsss.     The  aide  is  also  Hispanic  and  bilingual.  ^  Besides 
providing  instruction,   the  aide  serves  as  a  cultural  resource  person  and 
assists  with  some  of  the  clerical-  work.  « 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  no  native-English  speakers  in  this  class. 

 - -    ^  ,- 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  students  in  the  class  are  not  necessarily  Spanish-dominant  but 
need  extra  help  in  developing  English  skills.     English  Language  Arts  and 
Reading  is  approached  as  second-language  acquisition  with  concentration  in 
elementary  principles.     The  aide  assists  the  teacher  in  developing  the 
curriculum  which  consists  mostly  of  vocabulary  skills  and'  oral  English 
development.     Three  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  written  and  oral  English. 
Reading  instruction,,  which  includes  Reading  comprehension,  phonics, 
listening  compri&iijension,  and  oral  reading,  ""s  separate.     Five  hours  a  week 
are  allotted  for  Reading.  ■  J 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  ^ide  provide  instruction.     They  provide 
individual  instruction  or  work-j^xth  small  groups.     The  only  permanent 
grouping  is  for  Reading,  ,  Students  "are  assigned  to  either  of  the  two  groups 
One  group  is  low  and  the  other  low/remedial . 

Ii.struction  in  ESL  and  Reading  is  in  English  with  some  direct  trans- 
lation as  needed  for. better  comprehension.     Tapes,  cassettes,  filmstrips,  ^ 
and  records  are  dsed  for  audio-lingual  development.    Much  of  the  instruc-  " 
tional  material,  such  as  worksheets,  are.'  teacher/ teacher  aide  developed 
and  produced.     The  Ginn  series  is  used.foi:  Reading.     This  includes  the 
' textbooks.  The  Dog  Next  Door,  Seven  is  Magic,  and  Sounds  and  Syllables. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  gpeakers 

Six  hour  ;  a  week  are  allotted  for  SSL  including  two  hours  a  week 
for  ReadTTis;,.     The  class  , is  divided  into  two  groups,  one  average  and  one 
average/low.     Each  group  receives  instruction  in  written  and  oral  work  and 
reading,  '  . 
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Written  and  oral  work  includes  Spanish  grammar  and  mechanics,  spelling, 
vocabulary,  conversation,  and  structured  dialogue./  Reading  includes  phonics, 
dral  reading,  (Reading  cOiUprehension,  and  listening  comprehension.  Audio- 
visual equipment  such  as  cassettes  and  filmstrips  are  used  for  instruction;»l 
material  in  addition  to  the  Laidlaw  series  for  reading  and  language  skills- 
development. 

Instruction  is.  in  Spanish  with  aome  English.     Both  the  teacher  and- 
the  aide  provide  ini^urliction,  alternating  groups -frequently. 

Spanish  Language  Instruc*-ion  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  no  native-English  speakers  in  this  class;  ^  " 

■  '  ,  ■         ,       •'  .      \.,  ■ 

Mathematics  Instruction 

 1  :  7-~ 

The  students  receive  a  total  of  seven  hours  of  MTirhematics  instruc- 
tion a  week.     They  receive  four  hours  of  instruction  with  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  and  three  hours  of  extra  instructi6n  in  the  Mathematics 
Lab . 

There  is  no  grouping  in  the  class  for  Mathematics  instruction.  Instruc- 
tion is  in  English  and  directed  for  the  entire  class.     Both  the  teacher  and 
the  aide  provide  individual  instruction  during  the  time  provided  for  inde-  . 
pendent"  work.     The  students  receive  additional  individualized  instruction 
in  the  Mathematics  Lab  which  is  designed  to  provide  extra  help  and  rein- 
force regular  instruction.  - 

The  Random  House  Mathematics  Program  (Random  House  School  Division) 
is  used,  in  the  regular,  class  and  lab. 

Cultural  Component 

With  the  difference  in'^grade  level  material  being  studied,  the  format 
and  materials  used  in  the  cultural  component  are  the  same  a  those  usea  m 
second  grade.     (See  section  on  Cultural,  Component,  Instructional  Strategies 
for  Grade  2. )  .     ^  '  ^ 

92  '   .  ' 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

Major  Features 

Two  fifth  grades  were  included  in  the  intensive  study.     One  is  a 
Spanish-dominan t  class  and  the  other  is  considered  an  English-dominant 
class  although  the  students  are  English/Spanish  bilingual.     There  are 
twenty-three  students  in  the  Spanish- dominant  class  and  thirty  in  the 
English-dominant  class..   All  students  in  both  classes  are  Hispanic. 

.  Instruction  in  all  subjects  is  provided  by  the  classroom  teachers. 
There  is  one  aide,  who  works  with  che  Spanish-dominant  class  during  the 
Mathematics  period.    The  two  teachers  and  the  aide. are  Hispanic  and  bilin- 
gual. ■        '  .        \       _  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  English-dominant  class  receives  ten  hours  of  English  language 
instruction  a  week,  including  fiveTiours  for  ReadingT  There"""!^ "rio  grouping 
for  instruction.     Individual  or  small-group  instruction  is  provided  during 
periods  of  independent  work.     Students  receive  instruction  in  written  and 
oral  English,  Reading,  Reading  comprehens'ion,  and  phonics.    The  textbook 
used  is  Ventures-Basal  Reader  and  Workbook  (Scott  Foresman  Co.) 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  •  *. 

Students  in  the  Spanish-dominant  class  ^receive  English  as  a  Second 
Language  instruction,    "^ey  receive  three  hours  of  instruction  a  week 
including  1  1/2  hours  of  Reading  instruction.     The  class  is  divided  into 
three  groups.    Within  each  group ' instruction  is  provided  in  Heading,  written 
English,  and  oral  English.     Students  are  assigneti  to  a  group  based  on  ^ 
teacher  observation  of  student  work  and  criterion-referenced  tests. 

The  Lado  English  series  is  used" in  the  class.     The  high  group  uses 
'■:1^ado  III,   the  medium  group  uses  Lado  II,  and  the  low  group  uses  Lado  I. 
Additional  instructional  material  include  tapes,  cassettes,  films  trips, 
movies,  and  records.  ;  • 

93''  ■  .'  .',  , 
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Spanish  Language  instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 


J 
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Spanish  Language  Arts  for  the  Spanishr-dominant  class  includes  instruc- 
tion in  written  and  oral  Spanish,  Reading,  Reading  comprehension,  and 
phonics.     Three  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  SLA  including  1  1/2  hours  for. 
Reading. 

All  instruction  is  in  Spanish.     There  is  no  grouping  for  writ ten. and 
oral  work.     Instruction  is  directed  to  the  entire  class  with  frequent 
assignments  requiring  independent  work.     Grammar  and  mechanics  instruction 
is  based  on  the  Lengua"  Espanola  series.  . 

Based  on  teacher  observation  and  evaluation,  students  are  assigned  to 
either  of  the  two  Reading  groups.     One  is  a  high/average  group,  and  the 
other  is:  a  low  group.     Both  groups  use  the  Santillana  series  for  Reading 

instruction. 

t  •  , 

I  •  ^  ,  •  -• 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  language  instruction  for  the  English-dominant  class  follows 
the  same  format  as  that  for. English  Language  Arts.     This-  includes  content,  / 
time  frames,  and  instructional  strategies.     Instruction  in  SLA  is  almost  / 
entirely  in  Spanish  with  some  use  of  English  for  better  comprehension.  /. 
s  The  textbook  Everyday  Spanish  (Regents  Publishing  Co.)  is  used  in  addition. 
\to  the  Santillana  and  Laidlaw  series. 

■      i        '        ■  .  •  -      •  ■ 

t 

Mathemajiics  Instruction 

i  ^  .  ■ 

Thk  Spanish-dominant  class  is  instructed  three  hours  a  week  in 

Mathematics.     There  is  no  grouping  for  Mathematics.     Instruction  is  directed 

to  the  entire  class.     Individual  instruction  and  tutoring  are  provided  by 

the  aid<j.     Usually  new  u'aterinl  is  presented  in  Spanish  and  translated-  co 

English  in  order  to  familiarize  students  with  thie  material  in  both  languages. 

The  textbook  used  is  Matematicas  Modernas  (Merrill  series).     The  companion 

workbook.  Lib ro  de  Trabajo,  and  cassette  tapes,  Skilitapes,  are  also  used. 

•  Th(j  English-dominant  cl^ss  is  instructed  five  hours  a  w^ek  in 
•  Mathemajiics.     ks  in  the  Spanish-dominant  class,  there  is  no /grouping. ' 
Instruction  is' directed  to  the  entire -class.     The  teacher  provides  indi- 
vidual'instruction  during  periods  of  independent  work.     In'structdon  is 

.91  ,■;  .  ^  •  / 
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in  English  and  Spanish  which  is  used  sometimes-  for  better  comprehension 
and  .reinforcement.     The  class  textbook  ^is  Random  House  Mathemat^ics  Program 
(Random  House  School  Division) .  * 

Cultural  Component  ,  .  v 

Both  classes  spent  3  3/4  hours  a  week  on  the  cultural  component  which 
is  incorporated  with  Social  Studies.     In  this  grade  level,^  the  history, 
geography,  and  cultures  o^'  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  being  studied. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  history^and  culture  of  the  Hispanic  countries. 

j   I  Instruction  in  the  Spanish-dominant  class  is  in  Spanish  only.  The 

Eng|Lish--dominant  class  receives  instruction  in  English  with  Spanis^h  used 
of.qen  for  more  emphasis. 

a       -     -      ■  ■  ■  ■  '  ^ 

'    There  is  no  grouping  for  instruction.     Often  there  are  independent 
Reading  and  worksheet  assignments.    Both  elasse^s  use  the  Plus  Ultra  series 
for  the  cultural  component.     The  textbooks  are  Puerto  Rico  en  mi  Corazon, 

Conocigndo  a  Borinque,  Las  Americas  y  sus  Pueblos.     Also  used  in  the  class 

-  •     .  ■  ■   •    "  / 

is  the  Atlas  Escolar  (Hammond  Incorp.)  combined  textbook  and  workbook..* 

■  ■  .  •  ■.  '  '    ^       .  . 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6  / 


Major  Features 

To tSL  enrollment  in  this  class  is  twenty-seven.     All  the  students  are  / 
Hispanic  and  bilingual.     They  have  a  different  teacher  for  each  subject.  ^ 
Every /day,  ~the~students  attend  six  different  classes.     Also,  they^receive* 
instruction  in  Art,  Shop,  and  Gym  alternately  (two  periods  a  week  in^Sh'op, 
two  periods  a  week  in  Gym,  and  one  period  a  week  in  Art).     All  together,, 
the  students  receive  instructior;  from  nine*  teachers.     Six  are  white  non- 
Hispanic,  ./nd  three  are  Hispanic.     The  three  Hispanic  teachers  are  bilingual,, 
and  three  of  the  non-Hispanic  white  teachers  are  bilingual.     The  other  three 
nrMS— p-J  oT>on-i  n  ^oanKorc  ii-rp  Rnal  -f  pv»  mnnnl  iricyual .     There  is  One  HisDanic'/bi— 
lingual  teacher  aide  in  English  Language  Arts. 

English  I^nRuage  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  »no  native-English  speakers  in  this-  class.    ^  ^ 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  - 

The  students  receive  6  1/2  hours  of  English  Language  Arts  instruction 
a  week^    Two  hours  a  week  are  specifically  allotted  for  Reading.  There 
is  no  grouping  for  written  and  oral  work.     This  Includes  English  grammar 
and  mechanics,  spelling,  creative  writing,  poetry,  and  conversation. 
Reading  includes  phonics,  oral  reading,  and  Reading  comprehension .  ^ 
Grouping  ±n  Reading  is  on  a  random  basis  with  either  teacher,  the  aide 
or  student  leaders   Ln  chrge  of  four  or  five  groups.     Sometimes  there 
Is  homogeneous  reading    And  of  tt  "  .the  students  will  read  individually, 
using  the  -SRA  sierles. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual.  Instruc- 
tion is  in  English.  Spanish  is. used  only  when  needed  for  better  compre- 
hension. 

The  following  textbooks  are  used  for  ELA:    Alike  but  JK'f  ferent  (Globe 
Book  Co.),  Spelling^  Word  List  (Board  of  Education,  New  York  City),  Study 
Skills  (Allyn  and  Bacon  Co.),^  and  SRA  series. 

Spanish  Language  il^nstryct ion^  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  class  receives  3  3/4  hours  of  Spanish  language  Instruction  a 
week,  including  1  1/2  hours  of  Reading."    Written  and  oral  work  includes 
Spanish  grammar  and  mechanics,  s^^lling,  creative-  writing,  plays,  poetry, 
and  conversation,.     In  Reading,  the  students  receive  instruction  in  phonics 
and  Readir     comprehension.     There  is  no  grouping  for  Heading.  Individual 
instruct"    i  is  prrivided  during  periods  of  independent  work. 

Instr.  "I  material  used  in  this  class  includes  cultural  aspects. 

The  textbook.  La  Vida  Darla  (Lengual  .Espanola  series).  Incorporates 
cultural  heritage,  SLA,  and  Reading.  Audiovisual  equipment  such  as 
cassetes,  fllmstrips,  and  slides  are  usdd  for  Independent  work. 

-    .  '    .  ■        ■  .  * 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English.  Speakers 
There  are  no  native- English  speakers  in  this  class. 

96  ■  , 
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Mathematics  Insttuction 

-  Mathematics  instruction  is  in  Spanish  and  English.     Students  are 
encouraged  to  use  whichever  language  they  leel  more  comfortable  with  and/ 
or  can  better  understand.-   The  class  receives  3  3/4  hours  of  Mathematics 
instruction  a  week.    There  is  no  aide  in  the  class.     Instruction  is 
directed  for  the  entire  class  with  some  individual  instruction  provided 
during  the  time  spent  in  independent  work. 

The  course  content  includfe^s  instruction  in  addition,  subtraction,  ' 
multiplication ,.  division,   fractions  ,  percentages,  measurement,  geometry, 

and  introduction  of  algebra.     Students  are  also  expoaed  to  the  new  math. 

^  *  "  *• 

The  main  textbook  used  is  Refresher'  Mathematics/Repaso  Matemati.co ' 

Cultural  Component 

There  is  no  separate  cultural  component  in  the  grade.     Aspects  of  the 
Hispanic  cultures  ^re  studied  in  Spanish  Language  Arts. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Direct  parental  involvement  in  the  school  is  mostly  chrough  parent 
.  conferences.     The  s.^hools  maintain  a  policy  of  open  and  direct  communica- 
tion, with  parents  regarding  actions  to  be  taken  by  the"  principals  and 
teachers  in  significant . school  affairs.     Parents  are  also  encouraged  to 
attead  and  participate  in  the  Parent/Teacher  Association,  school  board, 
and  advisory  council  meetings. 

Other  parental  involvement  includes  assisting  teachers  .in  school 
functions  such  as  parties  and  field  trips.     The  bilingual  :project  main-  • 
tains  ongoing  training  sessions  to  educate  and  prepare  parents  and  the 
community  for  more  active,  involvement  in  school  affairs  and  input  in  the 
decision-making  process. 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Prcject  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  6  was .  initiated  in  1971.     At  that  time  bilingual  instruction^ 
was  given  at  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  levels  in  six;  of  the  local 
elementary  schools.     Daring  the  1975-76  school  year,  bilingual  instruction 
was  available  to  500  project  students        kindergarten  through'  grade  5. 
There  are  a  total  of  twenty-four  classrooms  in  this  project.  Five 
schools  offer  bilingOal  instruction  in  several  designated  clasres,  and 
in  one  school  all  classes  are  J^ilingual .     Approximately  50%-^  of  the  s'tudents 
are  of  Hispanic  ethnic  background:     most  of  these  are  of  Puerto  Rican 
descent  although . there  are  some  Dominicans,  Cubans,  and  Central  Americans; 
45%  are  black;  5%  are  of  white  non-Hispanic  origin. 

The  project  is . located  in  a  city  with  a  multiethnic  population.  About 

half  of  the'  residents  are  white  non-Hispauic ;  the  ^remainder,  includes  * 

30%' black  Americans  and  20%  Puerto  Ricans.^  The  socioeconomic  status'^'of 

the  community  is  primarily  middle  class,  and  the  range  of  occupations-^ 

runs  from  prof essienals  to  semiskilled  and  unskilled  laborers. 

/  • 

Within  the  framework  of  the  project,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  . 
the  families  served  by  the  schools  is  predominantly  lower  middle  class. 
The  majority  of  the  employed  .paren*- s  are  unskilled  workers  and  earn  an 
annual  income  of  from  $6,000  to  $8,000. 


Coals*"  and/or  Objectives  .     •  ^ 

Project  goals'  and  objectives  include  ^the  following: 

\  «i  f  •     ■  *  ■ 

•  To  develop,  student  cognitive  and  academic  skills  in  the 
areas  of  Reading  and  Mathematics 

•  To  teach  an  appreciation  for  biiingualism/biculturalism 

•  To  ensure  that  students  will  be  able  to  fnnc.tiori  well 
-'.-.within  the  limits  of.  their  aptitudes.* 
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•  To  maintain  an  ethnic  and  linguistic  balance  in  'the  target  % 
classroom 

•  TdQ  "irttegrate  minority  subgroups  into  thfe  multiethnic 
community  -     '      .  ' 

/'      c    To  maintain  a  peripanent  staff  of  balanced  bilingualr' 
instructors  ^  '  • 

•  To  build  up  a  repository  of  resource  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  bilingual  classrooms 

« 

Project  Staff  ^ 

During  the  1975-76  school  year  the  project  staff  included  t;wenty-four 
"bilingual  classroom  teachers^  ten  bilingual  paraprof essional  aides,  ten 
English  as  a  Second  Language  teachers,  and  a  fall- time  secretary,,  Thj3 
position  of  Project  Director  remained  vacant  ami  was  filled  by  the  Director 
of  Elementary  Education  until  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  when  a 
project  supervisor  was  found.     The  position  o£  Project  Director  still 
remains  vacant.  » 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  vfas  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  Th  the  Impact  Study.. 


Type  o£  state  teaching  credential  hg^d: 
Noh-credentialed 

Temj^rary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
.  emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


ro  0  ^ 
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Years  of  ?u3.1-tlme  teaching  experience; 

Less  than  1  year  >  *"  1 

J 

1*  year 

2  years  » 
3 .  y.ears     ^         ,  - 

A  years  .       '      '  ^ 

5-9  years  ^  ^  , 

10-19  years 
' 20-29  years 
30  or  more  years 
No  response 


...     '     TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

u        '                                      ^          .  Teachers  Aides 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  6  1 

Total  number  pf  questionnaires  received  ^  ^ 

Highest  earned  college  degree; 

No  degree  ^  ^  

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work     

B,A.  or  B.S.               ,  I     

Teaching  credential  only  !    _!!  

M,A.  or  higher  2  ^  

No  response                                               .    <^  •    


Teachers 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program^ 
Less  than  1  year     "  n. 

.  1  year  -  , 

^  2  years 

I  3  years 

J. 

4  years 

5  years    '  . 
More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  sptctf.1.cally  devoted  to 
billngual-bicultural  e'ducatAog: 
:&5  quarter  units  (1-3  semestar  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (A-10  semester. hours)  ^ 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 


More  than  30  t^uarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  2 

No  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   

No  response  "   


n  1 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  oV  schopl  district 
vprkshops. specif ically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education :  .  «' 

"    1  day  or  less  . 

'    2t15  da/s         ^  ' 
15-30  days  ' 

'     More  than  30  days         ^  '  ^ 

*None  .  ,  . 

No  response  *  I  ^ 


2_ 

I 
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•   Sourceg  of  Project  Funding 

»- 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  "  .     $212,600  .  '  - 

->  f  ■ 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 

"  ... 

Other  ->0-        •  ' 

TOTAL  ^  $212,600 

•    Per  pupil  ^ 


$425.20- 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  :funds  were  designated  for 
,  bilingual  project  schools:  -  .  , 


School-  A  " 
Federal  and  State 
Other 
TOTAL 

*  Per  pupil 


$36,999 

-0- 
$36,999 


•    Total  per  pupi^l  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$105.71 
$530.91 


School  B 

Federal  and^  State 

Other 

TOTAL  . 


-0- 
-0- 


-0- 


Per  pupil 

Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  biJLingu'kl'proj ect  partici- 
pants ' 


-0- 


$425.20 


%      The  bilingual  project  is  also  assisted  in  its  staff  development 
program  by  a  local  private  universiLy  which  provides  $150,000  in  tuition 
for  project  teachers  who  attend  a  summer  session  and/or  bilingual  educa- 
tion  courses  during  the  school  year.  „ 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION       '  ■  ^  ' 

Majbr  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed 

•  All  teachers  give  instruction  u^ing  objectives  which  have 
been  developed  for  the  city^  s*chools. 

•  Objectives  cover  all  content  areas  including  Spanish.  ^ 

All  teachers^must  test  students  incividually  throughout 

><  ■  »  ■ 

the  year  to -assure  thait  a  .student  performs  according  to 

the  objectives . 
^    StatdV7ide  testing  is  quite  extensive. 

•  The  allotment  of  Spanish  Reading  materials  wa^  such  th^t, 
there  were  two  pupils  per  book.' 

•  Teachers  prepared  extensive  instructional  materials  in 
Spanish  to  supplement  available  materials.  v 

•  These  materials  were  specifically  designed  for  the  grade 
and  ability  levels  of  the  students. 

•  English  as  a  Second  Language  instruction'  is  done  on  a  pull- 
out  basis. '  * 


Impact— Study-Samples^ 


-    "The  information  included  in  this  section  is  based  on  discussions 
with  project  staff  and  on  classroom  observations  in  three  of  the  project 
classes.    The  second  and  third  grade  classes  'are  located  in  the  project 
'school  invhich  bilingual  instruction  is  given  to  all  students.  The 
fourth-gra4e  class  is  located  in  a  school  in  which  six  of  the  classes 
are  designat^ed  as  bilingual. 

Instructional  S^rat^.^^ea  ft.s  Grade  1 

.  «  ■  ; 

Major  Features  - 

 :  ~^  .  ^ 

•    Local  objectives,  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  classroom 
curriculum.  •   *  *  * 
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'  t  , students  receive  , instruction 'in  Spanish  Language  Arts  and 
/^'  English  Language  Arts  from  the  classroom  teacher. 

\/    •    The  content  areas  of  Mathematics,  Social  Studies  and:  Science 
s    ^'     are  instructed  in  Spanish  and 'English.    The  .teacher  uses  " 
"both  language's  equally  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

m    English  as  a  Second^  Language  iiistructipn  jf's  giv^n  by 
 another  teacher  on  a  pull-out  basis .  ' 

•  A  volunteer  tutor  from  a  local  university  assists  in  this 
'   -r         class  three  hours  each  week. 

•  Both  individual  and  group  instruction  .are  given. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish. 
>  Speakers 

r 

English  Reading  is  taught  aboOt  four  hours  a  week  to  both  Hispanic 
and  non-Hispanic  students.    The  students  ar-e  divided  into  three*  groups 
based  upon  ability.    All  three  groups  are  usirg  the  Open  Court  series. 
The  most  advanced  group  is  receiving  special  enrichment  consistinp  of 
more  accelerated  'Reading  book.s  found  in  the  classroom  library  and  extra 
writing  a$*signments.     The  classroom  teacher  spends  about  fifteen^ to 
twenty  minutes  a  day  with  each  Reading  group,  drilling  the  students  on 
phonics,  having  them  read  drally,  and  asking  them  comprehension , questions 
After  she  finishes  with  one  group^  the  students  must  do  writing  assign- 
^-.ents  in  their  workbooks  or  work  on  exercise  sheets.    The  teacher  indi- 
vidualizes instruction  when  students  show  a  need  for  special  attention. 
She  also  has  the  class  compose  a  story  which  she  writes  on  a  large 
chart.     If  some  of  the  students  do  not  understand  all  the  words  in 
English,  she  translates  the  words  or  phrases  as  she  sees  fit.  «» 

Nine  of  the  ten  Spanish-dominant  students  in  addition  receive, 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction  thirty  minutes  each  day  ' 

in  another  room.    The  'ESL  teacher  is  a  monolingual  speaker  of  English 

and  holds  a  provisional  credential.  -  The.  students  are  divided  into  * 

<» ' 

groups  based  on  ability  and  spend  most  of  thfeir  time  on  written  work. 

-J  , 
Locally  developed  materials  used  are  based  on  the  local  objectives. 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Natlve-Spanlsh  and  Native'  English 
Speakers    ♦  •     ^  •  / 

The  cl.^ss  Is  divided  Into  three  groups  /for  Spanish  Reading,'  which 
Is  taught  by  the  regular  classrooip  teacher/    There  are  two  groups  at 
•the  second-grade  level  using  the' Laldlaw /Series..    The  thlrd^  group,  ^s 

reading  at  th^  first-grade  level  and  Isyalso  using  the  Ldldlai/  series.  / 

/ .  / 

Three  students  are  npt  receiving  Spanish  lnstructlon.s 

.    •  • .  *  ■.*'•« 

Spanish  Reading  Is  taught  for  2^1/2  hours*  a  week.  *  This  time  Includes - 
both  oral  and  written  work.     Oral  reading  Is  done  In  the  groups and  after- 
wards  the  students  do  their  written  work. either  In  their  workbooks  oi:  on 
locally  prepared  dlttd  sheets.    Writ ten 'work  Includes  grammar,  spelling, 
"  dictation,  and  punctuation.     As  a. class,  the  students  either  dictate^  a 
..  llf  e -experience  to  the  teacher  In  Spanish  or  translate  an  ^nglish  story 
•Into  Spanish.    The  teacher  reads  Spanish  stories  to  the  class  and  also 
teaches  them  songs.  *     *        f  •  .    .r  -  ^* 

The  teacher  Indlviduall  zes  Ins trucjtion  when  s t u^ent s  demons rat e  » 
^^the  need  for  special  attention.     Shk  also  has  more  adyanced  students<o 
doing  extra  reading  from  the  classroom  library .  "  T)ibse  students  who  are 
capable  In  writing  have  the  option  of  composing/short'- stories  whenever  . 
they  have  exfra  time. 

The  classroom  te;acher  gives  Spanish  as  a  Second  Langua'f5e/(SSL) 

instruction  approximately  two  hours  a  wfee^.     Of  the  nine  students  who 

^  are  .takiirg  the  class,  two  are  Hispar^ic,  -  and  the  rest are^lack.  The 

teacher  spends  most  of  her  instructional  time*  on'  oral  drilli;,  Using 

modeling,  repetition,  and  simple  question  and  answer'  drills  to  Improve 

their  oral!  skills.     She  also  uses  pictures,  charts,  and  flashcards  as 

visual  al.ds.     During  class,  she  works  on  vocabulary  building,  teaches 

the  students  songs,  and  tells  them  stories.     She  encourages  the  students 

to  ^'speak  only  in  Spanish;  but,  i£  she  finds  that;  they  do  not  understand^ 

>  *  *  .        '  ■. 

.  '  .something  she  has  said,  she  translate^  the  word,  or  words,  into  English. 

.  ...  a  ^  '  '■ 

Mathematics  "  - 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given  approximately  4  1/2  hours  a  week. 
.Although  the  textbook  is  in  English,  the  language -of  instruction  is 

;  •     ■   ■  '     ^ '  S  ■  •      .  ■ 
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75%  English,  and  25%  Spanish,    The  teacher  has  the  students  work  on  dittos 
she  herself  has  prepared,  which  are  based  on  materials  in  the  Mathematics 
textbooks.     She  individualizes  instruction  in  Spanish  when  necessary  and 
also  "has  the  students  help  one' another  if  the  need  arises  ; 

Cultural  Component 

' Social  Studies  is  taught  about  thirty  minute$  a  week  and  ir  incor- 
porated  into  the  bilingual  project  as  the  occassion  demands.     This  year 

•     ■  •  .  ■  c' 

(1975-76)  the  students  studied  about  Puerto  Rican  Discovery  Day,  M^tin 
Luther  King  D^yTand  other  holidays.     Spanish  and  English  are  used  equally 
during  the  Social  Studies  Class. 

/ 

■         Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

°    /        ,  .  .  . 

Major  Features 

•  The  local  objectives  --form  the  basic  curriculum. 

•  The  teacher  uses  locall^^  produced  materials  for  instruction 
including  flash  cards  arid  charts. 

•  Two  strategies  are  employed:     individualized  instruction 
and  group  instruction.  % 

•  \  Students  are  pulle^i  outT.for  ESL  instruction.  \ 
English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish 

Vf 

;  Speakers^ 

En'glish  Reading  is  taught  ten  hours  weekly.  .There  are  two  basic 

groups  which  include  eight  stud^ftts  who  are  reading  at  grade  level  and 

eight  are'  reading  a  little  below  grade  level.     There  are  also  two  students 

who  are  just  learning  their  phonics,  and  each  one  is  receiving  three" hours 

of  additional  tutoring  weekly  from  two  college  students  who  are  volunteers, 
,  *  •  ..  .  • 

Both  Reading  groups  are  using  the  Open  Court  series,  and  the  Bank  Street 

and  Sullivan  readers  are  used  As  supplementary  material .    The  teacher  '. 
uses  two  basic  strategies  to  teach  English  Reading: '^"grouping  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction  based  upon  need.     Students  who  are  able  to  read^ 
either  dy  so  silently  or  read  •aloud  in  the  group.     Reading  includes  a 
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phonics  warm-up  and  is  followed  by  a  discussion  period.    Those' students 
who  are  unable  to  read  or  who  have  difficulty  reading  are  either  read 
to  by  the  teacher  or  are  given  more  s.pecialized  instruction. 

^  Since  the  students  do  not'have  workbooks  with ^their  readers,  most 
written  work  is  done  on  l^dally  produced  dittos.     Each  student  follows  a 
program  based! on  the  prescribed  objectives.? 

Seven  students  are  receiving  ESL  instruction  2  1/2  hours  a'week.  The 
instructor  is  the  same  person  as  for  Grade  2,  the  curriculum  is  based  on 
"^the  objectives  for  ESL,  and  there  are.  no  textbooks.    Most  of  thei^^ime  is 
spent  on  oral  work,  the  writing  of  student-produced  sentences,  and  songs 
and  games".  ' 

Spanish  Language  Instruci Ion  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish 
Speakers        •         ^  . 

Spanish  Reading  instruction  is  taught  3  3/4  hours  weekly.    There  are 
two  Reading  groups:  , 'one  group  is  composed  of  eig.ht  native-Spanish  spea'kers 
who  are  reading  slightly  below  third-grade  level;  the  other  group  is 
'Composed. of  seven  :students  who^are  learning  Spanish  as  a  Se.cqnd  Language. 
Students  share  books,  and  there  is  little  continuity  from  g;rade  to  grade 
in  Spanish  Reading  because  different  series  are  used  and  each  series  has 
its  own  program  to  follow.     The  teacher  uses  locally  produced  materials 
which  are  based  on  the  district's  prescribed  objectives.     Three  students 
do  not  participate  in  Spanish  Reading  because  they  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  English  Readin^^. 

i.  ■  -fi !  [<■ 

•'  '  '         '     U  ^  ' 

Spanish  T:^n,c;uage  Instructioa  for  NativerEnglish  Speakers  ^• 

Eight  students  are  receivl^.ng  SSL  instruction  from  the  classroom 
teacher.    All  of  the  work  is  oral,  and  locally  produced  materials  are  used 
as  visual  aids.     The  teacher  spends* much  of  the  time  . on  vocabulary  building 
sentence  completioi;!,  and  discussions  bas'ed  on  specific  topics  and  reads 
stdries  to  them.     She  also^tUses  flash.cards.     Most  of  the  instruction 
,is  given  in  Spanish,  although  the  students  a're  permitted  to  use  English 
when' necessary •  1  0'7     "  ^ 


Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given  2  1/2  hours  each  week.     It  is 
Individualized  and  based  on  the  local  curriculum.    The  textbook  is 
entitled  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston).  The 
exercise  sheets  are  either  locally  produced  or  photocopied  from  other 
Mathematics  books.    The  languages  of  instruction  are  English  (65%)  and 
Spanish  (35%).  ' 

Cultural  Component  ^ 
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The  Social  Studies  instruction  is  the* same  as  in  the  second  grade 
except  that  more  English  is  used.  — .  '  • 

^  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features  '  * 

•  The  homeroom  teacher  works  in  a  cluster  </ith  two  other 
fourth-grade  teachers. 

■    m    Homeroom  students  receive  instruction  from-  three  other 
teachers  in  English  Reading  and  Mathematics. 

•  The  homeroom  teacher  teaches  Spanish  Reading,  Spanish  as 
as  a  Second  Language  (SSL),  and  Social  Studies. 

•  The  teacher  has  developed  a  number  of  visual ^aids  and  other 
materials  for  Mathematics  and  SSL  instruction. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English 
Speakers 

The  classroom  teacher  instructs  fourteen  pupils  in  English  .Reading. 
She  has  the  lowest  group  in  the  cluster.     Four  of  the  students  are  reading 
at  first-grade  level,  atjd  ten  are  reading  at  third-grade  level.  Reading 
Instruction  Is  approximately  five  hours  a  week,^  although  thi^  varies 
because  whenever  there  is  free  time  the  classroom  teScher  has  her  students 
do  extra  reading.    The  teacher  uses  three  basic,  strategies  for  Reading:  ^ 
grouping  according  to  ability  and/or  need;  individualized  instruction  , 
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based  on  ability;  and  entire-class  instructi6n.     Earh  week  the  students 
read  a  stoiry  from  the  terxtbook,  Stories  from  Everywhere,     New  vocabulary 
and  spelling  are  reviewed  by  the  entire  class.     Students  who  are  able  to 
read  on  their  own  do  so,  and  those  who  have  difriculty  are  instructed  in 
small  groups  or  individually  by  the  teacher.     The  teachfer  makes  tapes  of  , 
the  stories  sd  that  students  can  read  along  with  the  tapes.     She  also, 
makes  use  of  the  Language  Master,  charts,  flash  cards,  and  records  as 
audiovisual  aids.     In  addition  to  the  standard  textbook,  each  student  has  . 
an  individualized  programmed  reader  that  is  used  at  least  fifteen  minutes^ 
each  day,  soTneti-inesTnore-when- there ~ls- free "irime-r^^  ;  Engli-ah-— 

is  the  sole  language  of  instruction.  -  '  - 

According  to  the  teacher,  twelves  students  are  receiving. ESL  instruction 
2  1/2  hours  each  week.  Since  -the  ESL  teacher  had  gone  on  a  leave  of  absence 
during  the  week  observations  were  made,  no  interviews  were  held. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Reading  is  now  being  taught  one  hour  each  Week  to  all  students 
in  the  class.     The  teacher  was  allotted  textbooks  entitled  Lengua  Espanola,  . 
which  she  felt  were  much  too  difficult  for  the  students.     She  therefore 
uses  primarily  the ^materials  that  she  has  created.     These  include  tapes, 
exercise  sheets,  games,  flash^cards,^  and  charts. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Five  students  are . receiving  SSL  instruction  from  the  classroom, 
teacher.     The  work  is  all  oVal  with  the  emphasis  on  pronunciation,  sentence- 
patterns,  sentence  cpmpletion,  and  vocabulary  building;     She  teaches  the 
students  songs;  has  them  play  games,  work  scrambles,  and  learn  their 
numbers  in  Spanish-/,  and  plays  tapes  of  familiar . stories ..    She  insttsructs 
them  in  Spani&h  about  80%  of  the  time  and  uses  English  to  explain  things-  ^ 
the'  students  do  not  understand. 

^Mathematics  Hps t ruction  '        '  .  ^  '  « 

Mathematics  is  taught  approximately  4  1/2  hours  each  week,  and 
instruction  is  based  on  the  ,preal:r ibed .  ob j eclives .    The  language  of 


instruction  is  English.    The  textbook  is  entitled  Explori?r^ Elementary 
Mathematics,    The  class  is  taught  Mathemiatics  as  an  entiri  group;    .The  ^. 
teacher  uses  locally  produced  worksheets  and  makes  her  own  charts  for' 
visual  aids.     She  individualizes  instruction  as  the  need  arises. 

Cultural  Component 

Social  Studies  is  taught  about  1/2  hour  each  week,  although  it  ^may 
vary  depending  upon  a  holiday  such  as  Black  History  Week  or  Puerto  Rican 
Discovery  Day,     Instruction  is  based  on  the  prescribed  obj[ectives. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Parents,  of  the  sfecond- graders  come  in  oh  an  informal  basis 'to 
inquire  about  their  children.     All  parfejits  appeared  at  the  parent /teacher 
conference  last  fall  (1975),  ,and  all  were  expected ^to  participate  in  the 
spring  (1976) ,  .  ' 

Parental  involvement  in  the  third  grade  is  high  for  parent/'teacher 
conferences..    In  the  fall,  all  of  the  parents  attended  the  parent  teacher 
meeting,  and  all  were  expected  to  attend  in  the  spring.     During  the  year;, 
parents  have  participated  in  special  functions  such  as  Puerito  Rican 
Discovery  Day,  Valentine '  s  Day ,,  Halloween  ,  and  *Bla,ck  History  Week. 

There  is  some .parental  involvement  in  the  fourth-grade  class  for  ^ 
-parent/teacher  conferences.    Last  fall,  approximately  80%  of  the  parents" 
talked  with  the  teacher  about  their  children's  report  cards. 
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,  PROJECT  Il^FOBMATlON 

■  ■   .     ■      •        }  . 

Project' Context  and  Target  Population 

—  c 

Project  7  was  Initiated  In  1971  In  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 
During  the  1975-7.6  school  year,  400  students  received  bilingual  Instruction 
In  kindergarten  through  grade  5.     There  are  twelve  classrooms  In  the ^school, 
which  Is  currently  operating  In  the  annex  of  one  of  the  elementary  schoolsV 
about  two  blocks  away  fron  the  main -building.     The  ethnlc^backgrpund  of  the 
students^attending. the  bilingual  school- Is  82%  Hispanic  and  18%  black 
^American.   .Of.  the  Hispanic  students,  75%  are  Puerto  Rlcan  and  7%  are  Cuban, 
'Dominican,  and  Central  American'.     The  socioeconomic  status  of  the  families 
served  by  the  school  Is  predominantly  lower  middle  class.     The  majority  of 
parents  are  either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  laborers  whose  annual  Income  , 
falls  within  the  range  of  $6,000  to  $8,000.    According  to  the  principal, 
the  mobility  rate  in  the  schogl  is  25%,  and  often  the  same  students < move' 
in  and  out  o^f  the  school  two  to  three  times  a  year.    Mobility  rate  is 
determined  in  part  by  unemployment, or  other  financial  problems. 

.     '  Goals  and  Objectives  ■ 

Project  goals  and  objectives  are  as  follows: 

•  To  maintain  native  language  prof iciency„  in  English  or  Spanish 

•  To  improve  and  expand  upon  second-language  skills 

.  #    To  recruit  and  train  a  highly  conjpetent  bilingual  staff 

0    To  develop  and  expand  the  Spanish- language  resource  materials 

■  "     ■  -tp   ^  *        ■  ... 

•  To  strengthen  the  stuSfent's  self-concept 

•  To  develop  a  positive  interaction  between  students  of 
different  ethnic  groups 

•  To  develop  a  positive  interaction  between  the  project  staff 
.  #  and  parents  of  the  community 

111 


Project  Staff 

The  bilingual  project  staff  includes  a  bilingual  project  director, 
a  school/'coininunity  liaison,  a  curriculum  materials  specialist,  and  a  full- 
time  secretary.     There  are^twelve*  full-time  classroom  teachers,  nine  edu-- 
cational  assistants  (paraprof essibnalsl,  and  three  teacher- t-raine<^s  from  a 
local  college.  .      ,  • 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides,  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  *  - 
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'     TEACHING  STAFF.  CHARACTERISTICS' 

'  Teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  ^Study       ^'  9 

Total  number  of  questionnaires'  received  "                 ^-  9 


Highest  earned  college  dej>ree:  f  ^ 

No  degree 

"DegYK  "cn:  dlirloin^^  years-af  work — ^ 


Years  of ' full— time  teaching  experience; 
Less  than  1  year 
l-year  ^ 

2  years  . 

3  years 

4  years 

5-9  years  ' 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
^  30  or  more  years  ^ 

No  response  113 


B.A.  or  B.S.  -  "  \^ 

Teaching  credential  only   '  .\  ^    .  J  

M.A.  or  higher  /  «      '  ^  ^ 


No  response 


Type  of  str.r-r  .reaching  credential  held:  "  ^ 

Non-credentlaled  ^  '   

,    Temporary,  provisionals^  partial-fulfillment,  or 

emergency  .  ^  1 

Regular  credential  3. 

Blllngual-bicultural  teaching  credential        -     .   •  5' 

No  response 


Teachers. 


Years  of  tc^achinp.  in  a  biHnRual  proRrain: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  ,year  ^ 

2  years 

3  years 
A  years  , 

.  5  years 

More  than  5  years  ^         *  ' 

No  response  ^    ^  '"^ 


p  I   •  . 

Amount  of  college  training  specif icallv  devoted  to 
fi-n-fn^ual-bicultural  education: . 

1-  5  quarter  units  (1-3  sternest er  hours)  ^ 
6-15  quarter  units  (A-lO  semester  hours)  . 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  .  . 

More  than  30  quarter  uiiits-^(mori  than  20  semester  hrs-). 
So  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultuL^l 

So  response  '  '  - 

"    \  . 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  iViservice' or  school  district 
vorkshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
educatiqn: 

1  day  or  less     '  ^  '  •  - 

2-  15  days 

15-30  days  ' 
More  than  30  days  . 
None 

No  response 


The.  following  funds  were  specifically,  de^signated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $236,500 
Other  Fedex  il  and  State  -0- 
Other  -0-  ' 

TOTAL  $236,500 

•  Per  pupil  $591.25 

'>  '     ■  «  ■   .       *        *  . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  thfe  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools:  ^  • 

School  A  •        ,  .  ' 

Federal. and  State*^  $237,350 
other'  ,    '  -0- 

"TOTAL  $237,350.  ' 

•  Per  pupil  -    ,    $215.77.  .  ' 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  fCinds 
/  for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants    .  .  $807.02 

•  The  federal  aid  at  this  school  came  from  Title  I;  the  state  aid' 
included  funds  for  special  education  and  for  textbooks. 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features 

•  The  project  follows  a  program  of  native-language  maintenance.  \  ^  . 

•  Students  are  given  instruction* in  their  native  langifeg6  in 
Reading,  Language  Arts,  Mathematics,  Social  .Studies,  and  Science. 

Second-language'  instruction  is  oral  at  the  outset. 

s 

•  Reading  instruction  in  the  second  languagg/ is  coinmenced  when  the 
student  becomes  proficient  -in  Reading  In  his/her  native  language. 


•  SXiidents  are  tracked  according  to  language  domiriancfe  when  they  first 
'  enter  school,.  ,        .         /  - 

•  At  each  grade  level  there  are  two  components:     one  composed  of 
English-dominant  students  and  the  other  of  Spanish-dominant  stu- 

,  dents.  - 

•  The^  Students  remalTn  in  the  same  component  while  they  are  in  this 
project.  ,  .  ^ 

.    •    Each  classroom  tWher  is  assisted  either  by  a  paraprof essional  ^ 
'    '  aide  and/or  a  teacher-trainee.*'  /         *    \,  O 

•  The  majority  of  classroom  teachers  and  trainees  at  t^e  school 
are  tal^.ing  cour^ses  at  a  ' local  university  in'^  the  area  of  bilingual 
education.  , 

•  There  is  an /ongoing  relationship  betwe^en  the  university  and  the 
District.  :  -  ^  •  '  '  > 

•  The  paraprof essional  aides  are  supplied  by  Pupil  Services  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  » 

Impact.  Study  Samples  . 

Originally,'  one  of  the  two  second-grade  classes  which  were  tested 
Was  randomly  selected  for  detailed  observation  in  this  project.  However,' 
because  of  the  tracking  according  to  language  dominance,  it  wis  decided,^ 
that  both  should  be  included  in  this  portion  of  the  stQdy, 

Instructional  Strategies  f or  Grade  2' 

Tlalor  Features 

The  EnRlish-Domlnant  Component 

The  English-dominant  component  is  taught  by  the  classroom  .  . 

"A  * 

'     teacher  and  a  full-time  team-teacher  under  her  supervision, 

•    Both  the  teacher  and  the  team-teacher  aide  are  bilingual  and  of 
Pueii'to  Kican  descent.* 
.m    The  second-grade • teacher  in  the  Spanish  component  instructs  the 
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English-dominant  students  in  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language,  Spanish 
Reading,  and  Science.    ^  ^ 

•  A  bilingual  Mathematics  resource  teacher}  wotks  with  several  of  * 
the  students.  >  ' y 

The  class: enrollment  is  thirty  students ;  seventeen  Puerto  Ricans, 

eight  .Slacks,"  two  Dominicans,  one  student, of  mixed  Puerto  Rican 

.. and  Dominincan  ethnicity,  another  of  Puerto  Rican  and  American 

black  ethnicity,  and  one  of  American  black  ar\d  Haitian  ethnicity.. 

^       ^  .  ♦  ■  ■ 

The  Spanish-Dominant  Component 

•  The  "Spanish  component'  is  taught  ''by  the  classroom"  ^^acher  and  a 
full-tdme  educational  assistan^t.  -  . 

•  Both  the^teacher  and  the  assistant  are  bilingual  and  of  Puerto 

Rican  descent.  '        '  \  . 

■    •  •  *  •  '    ■  .'^  • 

•  The  second-grade  teacher  of  the  English  component  teaches  English 

•  as  a*"  Second  Language  and  Engl^^sh  Reading -to  the  Spanish-ctominant 
students.  ■  .  . 

•  Another!  full --tXKie  teacher  from  the  main  schbol  teaches  Science 
'  for  forty-five  minutes  a  veek. 

•  The  classroom  enrollment,  is  thirty-three:     twenty-eight  Puerto 
Ricans,  two  Cubans,  two  Dominicans,  and  one  Central  American. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  tJative-English  Speakers.  _ 

English  Reading  is  taught  five  hours  a  week.^  There  are  two  basic 
strategies  for  instruction:     ability  grouping  and  entire-group  instruction-. 
The  students  are  divided  into ' three  Reading  groups:    a  high  group  of  four, 
a  .medium  group  of  fourteen,  and  a  low  group  of  ten.     The  top  group  and  the. 
lowest  group  are  taught  by  the  ^teara-teacher  and  .the  other  by  the  classroom, 
teacher.    Within  the  two  top  groups,  the  students  do  silent  and  oral  skits, 
^Reading,  p'honics,  and  Reading . comprehensions.     They  are  using  the  Bank  Stre 
series  which  includes  a  ,workbook  and  are  reading  at  the  second-grade  level. 
They  also ^db- individualized  reading  in, the  Specific  Skills  Series.  .-The 
written  work  includes  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar, 
ffction,  and  vocabulary  building.    The  lowest  group  is  working  on  sight 
vocabulary,  phonics,*,,  and  sentence*  formation.  -  ,    .         '  ' 


.  As  a  group,  the  class  puts  on  plays" and  short  skits,  learns  poetry, 
does  choral  readings  and  sings  songs.  Group  instruction  is  approximately 
two  hours  a  week  although  this  Varies. 

The  supplem^Jitary  materials  are  made  by  the  teacher  and  include 
charts  "and  exercise  sheet sj 

«■•  ♦ 
English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

English  as  a  Second  Language  is  taught  3  3/4  hours  a  week  by  the 
classroom  teacher  of  the  English  component,  a  paraprof essional  piide,  an 
ESL  specialist',  and  the  tegm- teacher.     There  are  two  groups  each  with 
fifteen  students.    The  top  group  has  fifteen  Spanish-dominant  students 
who  are  instructed  by  the  classroom  teacher..   The  students  are  reading  at 
the  fiirst-grade  level  and  are  using  the  Miami  Linguistics  series  and  its 
workbook  and  the  Weekly  Reader.     As  a  group  they  work  on  oral  reading  and 
phonics  and  answer  comprehension  questions...  Their  written  work  included 
capitalisation,  punctuation,  and  vocabulary  building".^    For  oral  work  they 
have  storytelling,  and  they  use  records  foi^  listening  co;npreh6nsioT^v  ' 

The  fifteen  students'in  the*  slower  group  are  instructed  by  a  pa.rapro:- 
f essional  and  are  doing  oral  work  only.    The  students  work  on  phonics  and 
vocabulary  building.     One  student  sees  the  ESL  specialist  three  hours  per 
.week^  and  the  classroom  teacher  wo^pks  with  three  students  three -hours  per 
week. 

...  - .  J 
.  Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Reading  is  taught  3  3/4  hours  a  week. by  the  Classroom  teacher, 
the  parapro'^f  essional  aide,  and  .  another  classroom  teacher.     The  students  are 
divided  into  three  groups  based  on  ability..    The  top  group  of  twelve  students 
is  instructed  by ^ the  aide  in  phonics,  oral  reading,  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion.     The  students  have  a  Spanish  Reading  book  and  ian  acdbmpanying  workbook 
in  which  they  do  grairanatlcal  exercises,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  They 
also  do  creative  writing.     The  classroom  teacher  instruats  the  next* group 
of  fourteen  students.    She^  has  the  students  do  the  same  type  of  work  within 
^  the  group  and  places  much  emphasis  on  their  Reading  and  grammar  skills.  The 
third  group  of  seven  students  .is  working  with  another  teacher  and  are  in  a 
pre-primer  and  sp.end  time"  on  phonics  and  Reading  comprehension. 

.  118.    •   .    ,  .  '  ■ 
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As  a  class,  the  students  study  poetry,  listen  to  stories,  put  on 


skits,  and  sing. 


Spanish  Language  Inst^^uction  for  Native-English  Speakers  ^■ 

.  ti     Eleven  students  from  the  English-dominant  component  are  learning 
Spanish  as  a  Second  Language.     Tliey  are  doing  oral  work  only.     This  involves 
vocabulary  building,  pronunciation,  and  pattern  drills. 

Mathematics"^  Instru'etion 

The  English-domljiant  group  studies  Mathematics  for  four  hours  *a  week. 
Two  strategies  aire  used  as  a  means  of  instruction.    One  is  based  on  grouping 
by  ability,  while  the  other  is  based  on  individualized  instruction  at  the 
Mathematics  center.  , 

The  twelve  studenLs  i^i  the  top  group  are  instructed  by  the  classroom 
teacher.     The  students  are  working  at  grade  level  and  are  using  the  text- 
book Mathematics^  (Silver  Burdett) .    The  five  students  in. the  second  group, 
whicli  is  at  the  f irst^-girade,  second-semester  level,  is'  instructed  by  the 
Mathiematics  resource  teacher.    ^  '  ^ 

The  ten  students  in  the  third  group  work  with  the  team-teacher.  They 
can  do  only  simple  addition  ^nd  subtraction  problems.     Whenever  students 
are  absent,  they  are  sent  to  the  remedial  teacher^  for  reinforcement;'    Mate-  ' 
rials  include  te?ctbooks,  workbooks,,  locally  produced^. exercise  £5htjets,  mathe- 
matical  games,  and  flash  cards  produced  by  the  teacher. 

The  Spanish  component  receives  Mathematics  instruction  3  3/4  hours  a 
week  from  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  paraprof essional  aide.     The  aide 
instructs  the  top  group  of  fourteen  students  in  English.     The  classroom 
teacher  instructs  nineteen  students  in  Spanish.    The  students  are  learning 
the  new  math,  measurement,  addition,  and  subtraction.     The  second  group  is  ^' 
approximately  six  months  b'ehind  the  first.     The  textbook  used  is  Mathematics 
(Silver  Burdett).  .  During  classroom  instruction,  the  teacher  uses  visual 
aids  as*"' well  as  manipulative  materials  to  make  concepts  clear  as  well  as 
interesting. 


Cultural  Componei^t 

'   Social  Studies  is  multicultural  in  approach  in  both  the  English  an'd  ' 
Spanish  components.     It  is  .taught  about  forty-five  minutes  ft  wee'k,  bllin- 
gually  in  both  classes,  and  includes  instruction  about  holidays,  famous 
people,  songs,  fables,  and  legends. 


'Irs true tidnal  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

—  V  ^. 


English-Dominant  Component  . 

m    The  English-dominant  component  is  instructed  by- an  English 'monolin- 
..         ■  '  ■  '  . 

gual  and  a  full- time. paraprofessional  aide. 

.  '      ,  c 

•  There  are  twenty-eight  students  enrolled  in  the  class:,  seventeen 

'      students  of  Puerto  Ri'can  ethnicity  arjd  eleven  blacks . 

•  f  The  classroom  teacher  teaches  E^gli'sh  Reading,  Mathematics,  Social 

Studies,  and  Science  to  the  class  and  ESL  to  the  fourth-grade 
,    Spanish  component.     ,  .  . 

Spanish-Dominant  Component  *  s 

•  The  Spanish-dominant^ component  is  taught'by  a  bilingual  instructor, 
a  teacher-trainee,  afid  a  paraprofessional  aide. 

•  All  are  bilingual  and  work  full  time  at  the  school. 

T  -■  - 

•  There  are  twenty-five  students  in  the  class:     twenty-one  students 

•   of  Puerto  Ric^in  ethnicity,  two  Dominicans,  one  South  American,  and 
one  Central  American.  •  . 

•  The  classroom  teacher •  teaches  Spanish  Readin'g,  Mathematics,  and*. 
Social  S^tudies. 

•  She  team-teaches  with  another  full-time  teacher  in  Science  and 
teaches  SSL  to  the  students  of  the  English-dominant  component. 

I  ■ 

English  Lgngliagg  Instruction  f orrNative-Spanish  and  NatcLve-English  Speakers 

-  English  Reading  is  taught  approximately  nine  hours  a  week  in  the 
English  component.     The  strategies  fqr  instruction  include  individualization 
and  small-group  instruction.  * 
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.The  eleven  students  in  the  cop  group  spend  the  inorftings  on  independent 
work  from  the  SRA  Reading  kit  which  includes  stoties.  and  questions  about  the 
reading^.     They  work  on  vocabulary^  and  .have  an  individual  skills  checklist/ 
In  the.  afternoon  this  gr.oup  ife  instructed  by  the  classroom  teacher  who  es 
a'  fifth-grade  textbook  called  Enchanted  Isles. 

The  Other  two  groups,  one  of' ten  students  and  the  other"  of  sfic,  are 
instructed  by  th^  classroom  teacher  and  the  teacher-trainee,  respectively. 
They  are  using  basal  readers  and  are  reading  at  the  first-  to  third-grade 
levels.'    Within  the  groups',  the  students  work  on  phonics,  Reading,  and 
writing.     The  students  each  have  a  spelling  book,. a  workbook;  and  a  phonics 
book.     They  also  u&e  the  SRA  kits  for  independent  reading.     All  students- are 
required  to  give  book  reports  and  present  them  orally.     As  a  group  they 
also  act  in  plays.     Students  are  grouped  by  ability,  and  regrouping  rarely 
occurs.        *•  ' 

In  the  Spanish  component,  Engl'ish  Reading  is  taught  four  hours  a  week 

by  the  classrojpm  teacher,  a  teacher-trainee,  thfe  paraprofessional  aide,  and- 

the  Reading  specialist  teacher.     The  students  are  grouped  by  ability  and. 

'i  .  •  •  •  ■ 

spend  twenty-five  minutes  on  Reading  and  twenty  Tiiinutes>  on  writing..  One 

student  who  is  reading  at  grade  level  has  individualized  instruction. 

The  range  of  levels  is  from  prereading,  including  phonics,  to  fourth 
grade.     Twelve  students  are  at  the  third-grade  level'^  and  twelve  are^  at  the  ' 
•second-grade  level  or  below.     Within  the  Reading  groups  the  students  study 
phonics,  oral  reading,  and  reading  comprehension.    All  students  have  work- 
books and  phonics  books.     The  students  who  are  reading  at  third-grade  level, 
or  above  do  creative  writing  and  dictionary  work.  J 

Twenty-two  students  are  receiv^ing  ESL  instruction  from  the  classroom 
teacher  of  the  English  component  who  is  English  i^jonolingual.    He  does  oral 
work  with  the  students  based  on  vocabulary  building,  definitions,  and  pro- 
nunciation.   His  approach  is  total  immersion.     He  has  the  students  play 
language  games  in  teams  to  make  the  class  interesting  for  the  students. j^; 

"  "        '  .  ■  ■*'•.- 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

In  the  Spanish  component,  Spanish  Reading  is  taught  fout' hours  a 
week.     The  instructors  include  the  classroom  teacher,  the  teacher- trainee, 
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the  paraprofessional  aide,  and  another  classroom  teacher  from  the  third 
grade.     Sixteen  students  are  reading  at^  the  fourth-grade  level  or  above,  and 
they  are  divided  into  two  groups  instructed  by  the  classroom  teacher  and 
the  teacher-trainee.     Ten  students  are. reading  at  the  third-grade  level, or 
above.     Pour  of  these  students  receive^ instruction  from  a  third-grade 
teacher.     Two^students  who  are  reading  at  the  first-grade  level' are  taught 
by  the  aide.  a  , 

The  top  groups  are  u^ing  the  Laidlaw  series  with  its  accompanying  work- 
book.    The  group  at  the  third-grade  level  is  reading  Conozcamos  a  Puerto 
Rico  and  is  using  the  workbook. 

Writing,  grammar,  spelling,  creative  writing  (top  group  only),  and 
vocabulary  building  are  taught  about  an  hour  a  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
Reading.'    With  the  "exception  of  new  arrivals,  students  are  rarely  regrpyped. 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

'  In  the  English  component,  Spanish  Reading  is  taught  two  hours  each 
week  by  the  teachers  in  the  fourth-grade  Spanish  component  who  switch 
rooms\with  the, teacher  of  the -English  component.    There  are  three  groups. 
One  group  of  fifteen  students  o.s  taught  by  .the  teacher  of  the  Spanish 
.component.    The  students  do  oral  reading  in  the  primer  Apren demos  a  Leer 
~^ (Laidlaw.  Series) ,  and  for  writing  th6y  do  sentence  completion,  multiple  ' 
choice,  and  word  fill-ins.     For  phonetics,  the  teacher  uses  flash  cards 
and  board  work.    The  aide  teaches  the  top  group  of  three  students  using 
Level  II  of  the  Laidlaw  series,  a  first-grade  reader.    The  students  do  oral 
readihg  and.  write  in  the  accompanying  workbook.    They  are  learning  new 
vocabulary  and  some  grammar.     The  ten  students  in  the  third  group  are  . 
doing  oral  work  only,  basedcon  concepts "such  as  family,  parts  of  the  body, 
parts  of  a  room.  etc.    This  group  is  instructed  by  the  teapher-trainee  who 
uses  charts  and  pictures  as  visual  aids.  ' 

Mathematics  Instruction  '  ' 

In  the  English  component.  Mathematics  is  taught  in  English  only  for 
3  3/4  hours  a  week  .by  the  teacher- trainee  and  the  regular  teacher.  The" 
textbook  which  is  used  is  called  Mathematics.     In  general  the  students  are 
instructed  as  a  group,  and, individualized  instruction  is  given  as  the  need  ^ 
arises.    Students  use  workbooks  as  well  as  locally  produced  exercise  sheets. 
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In  the  Spapish  component j  Mathematics  is  taught  bilingually  for 
3  3/4  hours  a  week..    The  classroom  teacher  instructs  the  top  Igraup  of . 
s^enteen  students  using  the>  English  textbook  Mathematics .     The-  students  are 
working  at  grade  level.     The  six  students  in  the  other  group  are  usihg  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  textbook  and  are  on  the  second-grade  level.  Thi^x^ 
group  is- instructed  by  the  paraprofes&ional  aide^  . 

Cultural  Component  . 

Social  Studies  is  taught  as  part  of  the  standard  curriculum.-  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  biculturalism  when  certain  holidays  such  as  PufelSi^ 
Rican  Discovery  Day  or  Black  History  Week  occur. 

i" 

In  the  English  component,,  instruction  is  in  English.     In  the  Spanish 
..component,^  both  languages'  are  used  for  instruction".     From  thirty  to  forty- 
five  minutes  a  week  are  spent  in  this  subject,  although  the  time  may  vary 
depending  on  tjie  occasion. 

^  ■     .  "      •    V.  "  ■  '  -  ' 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

In  both  of  the  second-grade  c las sr 00ms ^^^tuidents  i^ent  on  sevieral  field 
trips  including  trips  to  the  theater,  the  zoo,  and  a  local  aquarium.  They 
also  had  several  large  parities  for  special  occasions  including  Puerto  Rican 
Discovery  Day,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

In  the  Spanish  component,,  five  parents  accompanied  tjie  students  on 
field  trips,  ten  came  once  each  semester  for  class  parties,  and  ten 
visited  with 'the  teacher  to  discuss  student  performance. 

In  the  English  component,  two  parents  attended  class  parties  each 
semester,  fen  parents  participated  in  field  trips,  and  eight  parents 
visited  the  teacher  from  time  to  time  to  discuss . student  performance. 
According  to  both  teachers,  most  parents  usually  visit  the  classes  on  an 
informal  basis.  ' 

In  the -f  ourtli-grade  Spanish  component ,  three  parents  attended  class 
parties,  three  parents  visited  ^he  class  on  a  daily  basis,  and  six  had 
conferences  with  the  teacher  each  semester.  '  . 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION  ^. 

f  ..  ..  ■ 

i 

l  ioject  Context,  and  Target.  Population 

Project  8  began  in  1971  as  a^  pilot  project  under  Title  I  funding.  It 
was  funded  by  Title  VII" in  1972. 

The  District  is  located  in  a  city  that    is  both  a  suburban  and  an    '  ^ 
industrial  city  in  a  large  metropolitaa  area.     In  terms  of  eligibility  for 
State  Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  the  school  District  has  about  11%  low- 
income,  families,  and  the  area  .surrounding  the  Title  VII' schools  have  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  such  families...  About  15%  of  the  dis'tricjt  stu- 
dents aire  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.     The  District  has  thirty-two 
elementaxy  schools  (kindergarten  through  grade  6);  seven  junior  high  schools 
(grades  7  and  8),  and  four  high  schools.  ^ 

The  Title  VII  project  operates  a  Portuguese/English  program  in  four 
classrooms  in  one  school  and  a  Spanish-English  program  in  fifteen  class- 
rooms in  six  elementary  schools  and  in  seven  classrooms  in  one  junior  high 
school.     There  are  660  students  participating  lit  the  bilingual  program. 
The  Spanish.bilingual  project  now  operates  dn  grades  pre-kinderg^rten 
.through  8,  but  not  all  participating  elementary  schools  have,  a  bilingual 
classroom  at  each  grade  level.     Combination  or  ungraded  classrooms  are  made 
up  at  each  school,  depending  on  the  number  of  students  requesting  bilingual 
education.     There  are--some-"singJe-lev^l-preschoQl  and  kindergarten  classes, 
but  all  other  classrooms  are  mi^xed-level  or  .ungraded. 

There  is'  a  very  high  mobility  rate  among  the  students  at  project 
schools.     One  principal  estimated  a  changeoj/er  of  6.7  students  each  week; 
another  said  a  43%  turnover  in  school  population  yearly 'was  not -unusual,"^ 
;  not  counting  the  families  that  leave  for  two  or  thre.e  months  and  then 
return  to  finish  the  school  year-. 

■'         •  '  -  -  ..  .  I  ■ 

Participation  in  the  bilingual  program  is  voluntary.     The  schools 
make  the  parents  aware  that  bilingual  classes  are  available.     (All  schools 
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with  bilingual  classrooms  have  equivalent-grade- level  tegular  classrooms.). 
Sometimes  the  school  may  recomihend  that  a  student  be  in  a  bilingual  dlass- 
room,  but  the  decision  to  enroll  the  student  is  up  to  the  parents.  The 

c 

project  tries'  to  enroll  equal  numbers  of  English-dominant  arid  Spanish- 
dominant  students  in  each  bilingiial  class.    The  classrooms  observed  were 

about  two-thirds  Spanish  surnamed  and  more  than  half  Spanish  dotftinant.  f 

f  "  ■ 

*»  .  -: 

Goals. and/or  Objectives    " '  ^    ^  ' 

This  is  a  full  maintenance  program  and  an  enrichment  rather  than  a 
remedial  effort.    The  program  goal  ils  that  all  participating,  students 
become  bilingual,  biliterate  (in  English  and  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese)  / 
and  develop  ^  appreciation  bf  many  cultur^g^^^The  Spanish/English  program 
is  designed  to  achieve  50%  English-  and\o%  Spanfsh-language  use  in  the> 
.  classropm  by  grdde  3  or  4,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  English- 
dominant  *  students  will  take  longer  to  become  able  to  converse. in  Spanish 
than  for  the  Spanish-dominant  to  learn  English.     A  long-range  goal  for  the 
Dis^trict  is  to  offer    bilingual  education  from  preschooj.  through  grade  12. 

Project  Staff 

-  ■>  '  ■ 

..    There  are  twenty-two  full-time  teachers  in  the. project,  eighteen  of 
whom  wbrk  ih  the  Spanish  component.     All  but  seven  of  the  teachers ^are  of 
either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent,  and  all  but  one  are  bilingual..  There 
are  twenty-one  classroom  aides;  all  but  one  are  bicultural  and  all  are 
bilingual.    .  ^  *  ^  ^ 

The  project^  also  employs  four  program  assistants.  .  The  curriculum  and 
materials  development  program  assistant  has  been  with  the  project  for  five 
years,  j  She  is  of  Portuguese  descent  and  is  bilingual  (English/Portuguese^. 
The  program  assistantis  for  staff  development  and  for  evaluation  have  been 
with  the  project  four  years  and  are  bilingual  and  bicultural  (English/ 
Spanish).     The  fourth  program  assistant  is  in  charge  o^  the  bilingual  pro- 
^    ject  at  ,  the  junior  high  level.     This  is  her  .fir.st  year  with  the  project. 
She  is  of  non-Hispanic  background  but  is  bilingual  (English/ Spanish) .  All 
the  program  assistants,  except  the  one  in  the* junior  high  program  work  out 
of  the  project's  curriculum  center  located  in  School  A., 
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Project  8  has  had  one  director  since  it  began  as  a  pilot  ptoject  in 
1971.    He  is* trilingual  (English/Portuguese/Spanish)  and  bicultural. 

The  project  also  employs  an  outside  evaluatpr  on  a  part-time  basis 

(forty  days  per  school  year),  -  The  present  evaluator  was  new  to  the  project 

in  1975-76  and  is  English^-speaking  .and  non-Hispanic,     0\itside  consultants 

are  hired  to  conduct  inservicc  teacher-training  seminars.     In  the  past 

year,  seven  of  these  consultants,  all  of  them  bilingtial,  have  served  the  ^ 

project  for  a  total  of  about  sixteen  hours.  ' 

. . .    •  •  .  f 

Staff  other  than  teachers  and  aides  who  work  with  students  in  the 

bilingual  classrooms,  fcut  who  are  paid  by  the  district ,  state,*  or  federal 

funds  other  than  Title  VII,  are. school  librarians,   remedial  Reading  teachers 

district  psychologists,  and  speech  and  hearing  therapists. 

*  .  *    t>  • 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 

submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 

included  in  the  Impact  Study.  ^^^"^ 

<  ■  '  .  '  •  , 
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^  TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

.    Teachers  Aides 


^   Total  number  of  teachers/aides  In  Impact  Study 
•  Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree;      '  ^  '-' -  ' 

No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B«A«  or  B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held': 
Ndn-credentialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or  ' 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bi cultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


•      -  ■■  ^ 

Years  of  full-time  teaching. experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years  > 

3  years  

4  years  r 
5-9  years 

10-19  years 

20^29  years  ^ 
30  or  more  years  . 
No  r^isponse 


\  V 


4  4 


4 


3 
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Years  of  teaching  In  a  blllnRiial  proi^,ram;  y. 
.Less  than  1  year  \^ 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  .  *  , 
A  years^.^ 

'''Shears 
More  than  5  years 

No  response  .  .  - 


Ainount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
billnguai-blcultural  education 

1-  5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  uiiits-^  (4-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  Hours) 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.) 

No  coilei^e  training  in  bilinguaX-biculcural 

No  response    < 

Account  of  tide  gpent  in/inservice  or  school  district 

vprkshops  specif  ically  .  devoted  to  bllingual-rbicultural 
'  education;  " 
1  day. or  less 

2-  15  days 
15-30  days 

Mbr^  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

■  The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered  ' 
by  the  bilingual  project:  '  -  -  . 

Title*  VII  $220,137 
:.    Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL  '  .$220,137 

*Per  pupil     ^        -  -  $3i0.93/ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following^  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project -schools:  ,  " 

Schobl  A  ■ 

Federal  an^  State         ^  .  $125,073  .  .   '  ' 

Other  ^  -  -0- 

TOTAL  •  $125,073 

■  i>»  ■  ^ 

Per  pupil  .      .    o  $432.78 

•      ■■  ■  -r 

•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  •    .  - 
for  bilingual  project  .partici- 

pants  .    *  $743.71 


School  B    ^  -  ^  ' 

Federal  and  State  $143,311  / 

Other  (District)  1>212  v 

TOTAL  n44,523  - 

•  Per  pupil  -  r  $326.55 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  partici-  , 
pants    .  '  \        $637.48  ^  . 

'J  ■.  ;  '  ' 

For  the  project's  first  three  years  of  op^eration.  Title  VII  funded  all.. 

project  activities,     Since  then  the  school  district  has  absorbed  some  of  the 

costs,  paying  for  classroom  aides  with  either  Title* I,  regular  district,  or 

special  state  funds.     Some  project  schools  also  receive  Title  I  funds  for 

designated  disadvantaged  students,  and  other  schools  also  have  state  early 

childhood  education  funds.  129 


Other  Supprort  '  . 

fj  ■ 

The  project  enjoys  considerable  non-finanpial 'support  form  other 
sources:     the  state,  the  local  school  district,  and  the  community. 

The  state  supports  tlie  project*  by  providing  special  consultants, 
materials,  and  t.extbooks  and  has  givjen  informational  guidance.  TKfe^ 
District  has  provided  the  technical  assistance  of  a  Rilading  9orisultant 
and  specialist?  in  curriculum  development  and  human  relations.     It  has  also 
held  teacher-traini'ng  programs  relevant  to  bilingual  education  and  has  made 
special  resource:?  and  library  and  audiovisual  materials  available  to  the  ' 
proje(£t.     The  Districj:  pays  the  ^teachers  and  one  aide  in  each  school  and 
provides  some  instructional^supplies . 

The  Projett  Director  works  closely  with  the  District,  State,  and. 
Federal  Programs  Coordinator  and  with  the  District  Director  of  Res'earch 
and  Program  Development. 


CLASSROOM  INFORMATION    •  • 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed 

Ungraded  classrooms.     All  classrooms  above  kindergarten  level  « 
are  ungraded  or- mixed  level.     The  rationale  behind  "the  ungraded 
classrooms  is  partly  pragmatic:    when  there  are  not  enough  stu- 
dents signed  up  for  bilingual  classes  at  any  one  grade  level  in 
a  school ,  combination  classrooms. are  formed.     (This  sometimes 
results  in  comBinatiQns  of  students  of  very  different  levels  of 
maturity,  such  as  when  grades  2.,  3,  and  4  are  combined.)  Another 
reason  for  the  ungraded  classroom  is  to  allow  for  flexibility  in 
ability  grouping  for  students  who  may  be  working  at  one  grade 
level  in. the  native  language  and  at  a  lower  one  in  the  second 
.language  or  for,  students  who  enter  the  program  with  little  or 
no  previous  scl;^ooling  in  Spanish  or  English.- 
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'       •  -Perfonnance  objeGtlves^    These  have  been  prepared  by  the 

project  staff  by  grade  level  for  the  following  subjects:^  . 
Reading  and  Language  Arts  in  the  first  language,  Mathematics, 
multicultural  Social  Studies.     In  English  as  a  Second'  Language'^ 

•    .   .      and  in  Spanish  ak  a  Second  Language,  performance  objectives-  ' 

are  geared  to  length  of  time  in  the  bilingual  program,  rather 
■        •  .  .  ■  • 

.  than  actual-  grade  level,    t'he  purpose  of*this  is  for  the, 

students  to  work  at  grade  level  in  all  cogni^ve  areas  whilfe 

learning  a  second  language.  "    "  ' 

"Bilingual  Management  System."     (a)    The  project  has  developed 
criterion-re.ferenced  tests  tied  to  the .  grade-leyel-  objectives, 
(b)    Pre-  and  post-mastery  tests  have  been  prepared  and  are 
to*be^given  in  fall  and"  late  spring.     These  consist  of  high-- 
'       lights  from  the  criterion-referenced  t'ests^ 

i'^  '  -  Impact  Study'  Samples  y-"! 

The  remainder  uDf  this  description  concemsNci^^sroom  informati-on 
obtained  during  site  visits  to  a  jrandom  sample  of  Impact  Study  classrooms. 
Of  the  ten  classrooms  in  the.  five  project  .schools  with  students  in  grades 
2  through  6,  four  classrooms  at  four  schools  were  selected  at  random  to  be 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.    Two  classrooms  (with  grade  level  range  ^ 
from  2  through  6)  were  then  selected,  again  at  random,  for  detailed 
observation.  '  ,  • 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Ungraded  Classrooms,  Grade  Levels  2,  3,  and  4 

......  ^; 

Special  Features  of  This  Classroom  , 

0.  This  classroom  is  part  of  a  school  which  operates  on  a  year- 

-round  schedule,  where  students  attend  four  quarters  with 

three-week  vacations  between  quarters i     r'  * 
i  .  .  . 

•  •    Various  factors — thfe'  organization  of  the  classrooms  on  a  small 

..  group  and/or  individualized  basis  with  students  with  three 

different  grade  leyels,  many  ages,  and  variations  in  language 


ability  represented — all  contribute  to  a  classroom  environment 

*  where  stucljents  move  around  the  classroom  freely,  conversing  • 
-    .  with  each  dtjier,  with  the  aide,  and  the  teacher. 

•  This  class  has  nlnla  second-graders, ^  eleven  third-graders,  and 

.      '         "        twelve  fourth-graders..    The  staff  consists  of  one  teacher  and* 
one  aide.  ^  ^  . 

■*  '      '  u 

•'•         '  •  ^  \  .. 

■f     •  '  s 

English  Lainguage  Instruction^  for  Native-English  Speakers  . 

All  students  in  the  class  receive  Reading  instruction  in  English. 

"English  Reading  skills  range  from  first^to  fourth-grade  levels.  Studenti^ 

■        -  '  ■■         .'■>..  ' 

are  grouped  in  five  ability  groups  according  to  their  grade  level , in  Read- 
ing,-regardless  of  their  age  or  actual  grade  .placement.  ^Therefore,  the  "  (u 
groups  are  of:  mixed  ..age  and  ^basic  ability  levels.    For  example,  a  fast- 
learning  second-grader,  an  average  third-grader,  and  a  low  arid/or,  a  non- 
English-domlnant. fourth- grader  coUld  all  be  together  in  the  third-gra^e 
Reading  group .    Bilingual,  English-dominant  and  Spanish-dominant  students 
may  be  grouped  together. ^ 

.       ,  .       ■     .         •  ■  ....  »      ^'     ^■■t.'      .  •     •  ■ 

Students  work  oh  individual  Rea^iltig  contracts  within  their  groups. 
Regrouping  is  an  ongoing  process  in  which  students  advance  from  qtie  reader 
to  the  next  at  their  own  pace. 

Five  houts  a  weel^  are  devoted  to  Reading.    The  students  work  on  an 
English-Reading  contract  for  a  week  or  two,  then  switch  to  a  Spanish-        '  ^ 
Reading  contract.    Thus,  not  all  students  are  working  on  any  one  language 
on  a  given  day.  '  . 

Language  Arts  instruction  in  English  is  taught  for  about  three  hours 
a  week.    General  concepts  are  usually  introduced  to  the  whole  class;  then 
the  English-dominant  arid  bilingual  students  work  in  three  groups,  according 
to  their  assigned  grade  levels.-    Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  are 
part  of  the  regular  Language  Arts  program.    Creative  writing,  fiction,  ! 
plays,  and  pupper  skits  are  done  by  some  students  on  an  individualized 
basis.     Spelling  tests  are  given  in  an  innovative  method  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  teaching  spelling  to  students  of  diverse  language 
abilities  and  grade  levels.    Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  spelling  group 
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VAj  B,  (?,  or  p),  and'' during  .the  test  the  teacher  reads  each,  work  aloud 
prefaced  by  "A,"  "B,"  etc.     Students  write  only  the  words  for  their 
assigned. letter.     Thus,  each  student  is  writing  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

Some  \jords  are  in  Eifiglish  and  soine  are  in  Spanish.  ^, 

■    ■      •  .  •   .  ^'  •-■  . 

The  aide  and  teacher  both  instruct  all  but  the  highest  and  lowest 

English-Reading  groups.     The  most  advanced  readers  are  English  do^ninant 

and  are  instructed  principally  by  the  teacher;  the'  slowest  readers  are 

instructed  by  both  teacher  and  aide  and  also  receive  help  from  student 

tutors^and  from 'the  school  Reading  specialist..  , 

The  texts  are  from  the  Macmillan  Reading  series  (Enchanted  Gates, 
Better  Than  Gold,  etc.).  • 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are  eight  students  in  this  class  of  thirty-two  who  are  considered 
Spanish-dominant.     These  students  work  on  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
during  the  regular  d^ily  English' Language  Arts  period.     Spanish  is  used 
freely  by  instructors  and  students  during  ESL  lessons.     Students  work  inde- 
pendently with  the  Language  Master  and  also  drill  on  pronunciation,  sientence 
patterns,  sentence  completion,  and  vocabulary  with  the  teacher  and/or  aide 
and  with  student  tutiors.     Instruction  is  usually  individualized. 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are  four^ability  groups  in  Spanish  Reading,  each  made  up  of 
students  of  various  actual  grtfde  levels  and. different  language  dominance. 
Groups  are  determined  by  performance  on  classrobm  tests  and  work.  The. 
highest  Spanisvh-Reading  group,  for  example,  has  ten  students:     five  entered 
this  class  already  bilingual,  four  are  Spanish-dominant,  and  one  is  English- 
dominant.     Seven  of  the  students  are  third-graders  and  three  are  fourth- 
graders.     Students  are  regrouped  bimonthly.  ^  • 

Spanish  Language  Atts  is  pres^inted  to  the  whole  class,  followed  by 
independent  work  periods,  and  two  iays  a  week  the  students  work  in  small 
groups.     Total  instructional  time  l^s^about  three  hours  a  week  (not  counting 
time. for  Reading).     Entire  class  instruction  covers  punctuation,  grammar\ 
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ripelling,  and' other  writing  skills,  as  well  as  games,  dialogues,  and 
choral.  Reading.     Creative  writing  assignments  are  given  bilingually,  and 
the  students  writq.  in  the  language  of  their  choice. ; 

There  aire  three  ability  groups  fqr  Language  Arts.    The  mo55t  advanced 
group  works  on  poetry ,  vskits,  and. oral  expression;  the  middle  group  covers 
the  same  content  areas  on  an  easier  level.     The  third  group  is  discussed 
below, 

The*  textbooks  used  are  Programa  de  Lengua  Espanola  (Santilla,  Madrid) ; 
Lenguaje  (Ediciones  S.M.,  Educacion  General  Basica,  Madrid);  Preparandose 
Para  Leer,  and.  Monovisual  (Rickville,  Maryland) — the  l.ist  used  by.  only  a  - 
few  students.  ,       ..   . 

Spanish  .  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers.  •         r:  \ 

y         English-dominant  students,  participate  in  the . whole-cLass  Spanish 
Language  Axits  lessons  and  do  individualized  work  on  their  own  levels.  The 
third  ability  group  for  Spanish  language  is  made  up  of  nine  of  the  class's 
twelve  English-dominant  students,  plus  one  bilingual  second-grader.  This 
group  is  beginning  written  work  in  Spanish. 

The  English^dominant^students  in  third  and  fourth  grades  have  started 
teading  in  Spanish  and  are  mixed  in  with  the  Spanish-dominant"  JJtudents  in 
the  various  ability  groups.     The  English-dominant  second-gracjer s  have  not 
■been  intrQduced  formally  to  Spanish  Reading  but  are  working  on  oral  and 
beginning  written  ^skills 

The*  teacher  and  aide  would  share  -the  teaching  in  Spanish  since  both 
are  bilingual;  however,'  the  aide  has  been  wtth  the  class  only  'part  of  this 
school. year  (1975-76)  and  lacks  extensive  teaching  experience.  V 

Although  English  and  Spanish  are  usually  spoken  freely  in  this  class 
regardless . of  subject  matter,  there  are  occasional  periods  when  language 
nisage  is  restricted  to  one  language  or  the  other.    Most  often  this  occurs 
during  Spanish-language  lessons  when  only  Spanish  is  allowed. 
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Mathematics  Instruction  f  '  ' 

All  Mathematics  Is  taught  by.  Individual  contract.  "  StucLents  are  grouped 
for  Instruction  according  to  the  ski|l  area  .being  studied,  and  these> groups 
aie  shifted  weekly  as  content  areas  are  covered.    Mathematics,  skills  In 
this  class  range  , from  second-  to  fourth-grade  level.' 

English  Is  the  usual  language  of  Instruction  for  most  of  the  class; 
although  Spanish  may  be  used  freely.    Also,  thle  Spanish-dominant  students 
are  Instructed  In  Spanish  and  lise  a  Spanish- language  Mathematics  text.  The 
teacher,  aide,  and  somet-lmes  a  volunteer  help  with  Mat^iematlcs  Instruction,., 
which  Is  given  .for  five  hours,  a  week. 

The  Mathematics  teitbook  In  English  Is  Elementary  School  Math  (Addison-. 
Wesley)^  ^/ and  In  Spanish,  Matematlca  Para  La  Educacion  Primaria  (Fondo  Edu- 
catlva  Ineramerlcano, ' S.A. ,  Addlson-Wesley) .     6ames,  puzzles,  flashcards,.  ' 
and  other  manipulatlves  are  also  used,  as  well  as  records,  films,  and  the 
^overhead  projector.  .  ' 

Cultural  Component; 

The  multicultural  Instruction  In  this  classroom  Is  ongoing  and 
pervasive.     The  Hispanic  cultural  element  Is  included  .In  all  aspec?ts  of 
dally  work,  and  social  studies*  units  deaj  with  countrles^ all  ovejr  the 

world.    This  classroom  is  crowded  with  artwork,  posters,-  schoolwork, 

■  ■  .  'J 

charts,  etc/,  in  English,  Spanish,  and  other  languages.    Displays  observed  \ 

■   ■  7.  • 

concerned  Russia,  Mexico,  Africa,  »Chlnaj  Hawaii,  and  the  continental 

United  States.  ,  ^ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Ungraded  Classoooms,  <3ra^e  Levels  4,  5,  and  6 

Special  Features  of  This  Classroom  » 

•    This  class  is  made  up  of  nine  fourth-graders,  ten  f if th-gradef s ,  and 
twelve  sixth-graders.  .    _        t  <^ 

...  •    The  classroom  is  staffed  with  a  teacher.,  an  aide,  andca  full-Jiime 
^  student-teacher.    A  community  volunteer  comes  in  four  hours  a  Veek. 
Students  also  go  to  other  classroom  teachers  for  instruction  in' 
some  subject  ajreas.  * 


English* Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  '  . 

About  fourteen  students  (half  of  the  class)  are  English  dominant. 
Students  are  grouped  for  Reading  by  ability  as  perceived  by  the  teacher 
after  the  first  few  weeks  of  school.     There  are  three  Reading  groups,  and 
they  are  rarely  regrouped.     The  students  are  reading  from  third-  to  above- 
sixth-grade  level. 

Instruction  Is  Individualized;     It  was  observed  during  one  Reading 
period  that  the  volunteer  and  aide  were  working  one-to-one  with  students, 
t'  '    itudent  teacher  was  working  with  a  small  group,  and  the  teacher  was 
circulating,  helping,  and  keeping  the  rest  of  the  class  b\isy  \d.th  Indlvl- 
dual  projects.     Both  Spanish  and  English  Reading  w^re  going  on  during  the 
same  class  period. 

Students  spend  about  five  hours  a  week  on  Reading  in  English,  which 
includes  structural__analysls,  phonics  (for  the  lower  groups),  comprehen- 
"^sion,  some  library  work,  as  well  as  storytelling  and  play-reading. 
^  . 

Language  Arts  is  taught  in  two: groups,  one  consigting  of  the  same 
English-dominant  students  who  are  la  the  highest  Reading  group  and  4>he 
other  made  up  of  the  bilingual  students  and  the  rest  of  the  English-domin- 
ant students.     About  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  written  English  Language 
Arts  and  one  hour  to  such  oral  expression  as  class  meetings,'  which  are 
conducted  blllngually.     (This  time  does  not  include  the  perlcLd«  for  English'' 
as  a  Second  Language.)  ,  • 

A  varlety'of  textbooks  is  used,  depending  on  Reading  group:     the  Harper 
&  Row,  Scott  Foresman,  and  Macmlllan  series;  Scholastic  and  S?J(  Reading  Kits 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers    \  - 

iC    :    ■  —  •  ■■  '  ^ 

Eleven  students  (out  of  twenty-nine)  from  this  class  receive  instruc-' 
tlon  in  English  as  a  Second  Language.     The  more  advanced  group  is  instructed 
by  the  classroom  teacher  and  her  student  teacher  for  from  two  to  four  hours 
a  week.    As  students  Improve  in  readlgg  English,  thoy  spend  more  time  with 
the  regular  English  Reading  curriculum.  .  They  work  on  Reading  and  library 
ajyjl,lo  as  well  an  on  oi^al  vocabulary  building  ami  oral  comprehension. 
Instruction  is  always  in  English,    The  te]||gy3ok  is  the  Llpplncott  leyel  2 
reader,  .  »  *  *      .  • 
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The  beginning  ESL  group  goes  to  another  classroom  teacher  aide  for 
two  hours'  instruction  a  week.    They  work  mainly  on  oral  drills  ini-y  - 
pronunciation,  sentence  patterns,  and  sentence  completion.  ^  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Reading  is  mainly  taught  on  an  individualized  basis,  but 
students  are.  grouped  about  once  a  week  for  a  lesson,    .There  are  essentially 
two  ability  groups,  whose  composition  is  flexible, ^ based  on  need.     One     . . 
Student  who  has  no  schooling  prior  to  joining  this  class  is  beginning  to  . 
read  in  both  English  and  Spanish.     She  concentrates  on  phonics,  spelling, 
and  grammar  and  is  instructed  by  the  aide  and  the  volunteer.    The  inter- 
mediate group  jjorks  with  the  student  teacher  and  the  regular  teacher,  as 
does  the  more  advanced  group.     Spelling,  grammar ,  comprehension,  and 
library  skills  are  included  in  the  reading  instruction. 

SpanUsh  Language  Arts  is  taught  only  to  the  Spanish-dominant  students, 
while  the  others  study  Spanish  as. a  Second  Language..  Over  six  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  writing  skills  and  oral  stories  and  poetry.  (Class 
meetings  are  bilingual,  as  mentioned  previously*  and  creative  writing 
assignments  are  written  in  the  language  of  the  student preference. 

The  Senda  Series 'from-Santillana  (Madrid)  is  the  principal  Spanish 
reading  textbook,  andj  Lenguaje  from  the  same  publisher  is  used  for  Sp^^nish 
•language  arts.     The  t'eacher  also  relies  heavily  on  audiovisual  aids  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  as  on  games,  puzzles,  flashcards,  etc. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  two  ability  groups  for  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
instruction,  on^^f  whiclT  goes  for  two  hours  a  wfeek  to  another  classroom 
teacher.     The  advanced  group  is  taught  by  the  regular  teacher.  A 
traditional  foreign  language  instructional  technique  is  used,  following  a 
U.S. -published  seventh-rgrade  Spanish  textbook.     The  studenta.  learn  grammar 
and  vocabulary  and  do  writing  exercises  and  oral  dialogues.    The  beginning 
Spanish  group  does  mainly  oral  work.     Spanish  as  a' Second  Language  is 
taught  completely  in  Spanish,  with  little  or  no  English  allowed. 

* 
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>iatheinaclcs  Instruct  Ion 

Math^atics  is  completely  individualized  by  a  system  of  contracts. 
Students  take  pretests,  receive  task  cards  on  the  basis  of  their  skill 
needs,  complete  work  in  a  variety  of  textbooks  and  instructional  materials, 
and  then  take  post tests.     The  teacher  and  aide  move  around  the  class, 
helping  where  needed.     Spanish  and  English  are  used,  but  English  is  the  pre 
valent  language  for  Mathematics  instruction.    The  Mathematics  curriculum  is 
based  on  a  locally  -  developed  "Math  for  Survival''  program  which  emphasized 
computational  skills.    Thus,  although  explanations  are  made  in  the  students 
dominant  language,  the  same  computation  problems  are  worked  by  everyone. 

Cultural  Component  '  *  ^ 

✓ 

Social  Studiesis  taught  for  three 'hours  a  week  on  alternate  days  ^ 
with  Science.     Social  Studies  is  multicultural  and  is  taught  bilingually. 
Howeyer,  the  teacher  considers  the  bilingual/bicultural  experiences  to  be 
par"^  of  the  entire  curriculum  of  her  class. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Both  teachers  in  the  intensive  sample  had  parent  and/or  community 
volunteers  in  the  classroom  at  the  time  of  the  observation.    Both  also 
report  some  parent  participation  in  field  trips  and  class  parties.  ^^The 
The  main  contact  with  parents  for  both  has  been  through  parent-teacher 
conferences.    Both  teachers  report  seeing  each  parent  at  least  once  a  \ 
year,  and  one  estimated  that  she  sees  every  parent  about  two  or  three 
times  per  year.     Parents  also  attend  the  school's  monthly  bilingual  parent, 
meeting. 

Community  interest  is  sustained  through  a'project  newsletter  as  well 
as  occasional  newspaper  and  radio  released.  ' 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 

*       •      ■  ■ 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

During  the  1975-76 ^school  year,  Project  9  served  300  students  in 
klndetgarten  through  grade  6.     These  students  were  In  ten  project  classrooms 
'at  four  Integrated  schools  whei;e  the  student  body  was  35%  black,  7%  Asian, 
7%  Hispanic,  and  50%  white  non-Hispanic.     In  project?  classrooms,  the  concen- 
tration of  Hispanic  students  was  higher  than  in  the  total  school  population, 
Averaging  about  45%.^ 

Because  of  integration  and  proximity  to  a  major  university,  the 
parents  of  project  students  include  semiskilled  workers  and  other  laborers 
as  well  as  professional  persons  working  or  studying  at  the  university. 
These  families  live  in  mixed  single-unit  and  multiple-unit  dwelling,  and 
their  average  annual  income  was  estimated  by  two  principals  to  range 
between  $4,t)00  and  $20,000.     These  same  principals  also  estimated  that  a 
10%  turnover  in  student  body  each  year  was  about  average  for  their  schools.  ' 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 

Project  9  is ►one  of  four  that  form  and  are  funded  by  a  consortium. 
The  goals\  and  objectives  of  these  projects  are  therefore  quite  similar 
and  include  the  following:  ^' 

•  To  increase  Reading  and  Mathematics  skill  levels  using  English 

and  Spanish  as  languages  of  instruction 

' .  »• 

•  To  instill  in  projei  f   students  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
culture  through  bicultural  and  multicultural  activities 

•  To  help  pi?oject  participants  and  their  parents  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  educational  system  by  improving  communi-  , 
cation  between  the  home  and  the  school 

'      •    To  provide^  a  site  where  observers  may  watch  a  maintenance- 
type  bilingual  program  in  action 
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•    To  avoid  costly  dupllcatibn  by  participating  with  other  • 

consortium  projects. in  staff  development,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, media  production,  testing  and  evaluation,  dissemination, 
and  community  involvement  activities 

Project  Staff 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  ten  full-time  teachers  and  ten  part- 
time  aides  (80%  time)  received  support  services  from  three  full-time,'^ 
Title  /I  remedial.  Reading  teachers;  one  full-time.  Title  VII  mas.ter- teacher;^ 
one  full-time  school/ community  liaison;  and  one  project  director  who^^ 
devoted  two-fifths  of  his  time  to  Project  9  and  three-fifths  of  his  time 
to  his  duties  as  director  of  the  consortium  he  helped  found  in  1971.  "In 
1975,  the  projel^t  master- teacher  had  been  with  the  project  for  two  years, 
and  the  school/ community  liaison  had  been  with  the  project  ^or  four  years, 
while  eight  of  the  aides  and  nine  of  the  teachers  had  been  with  the  project 
for  three  or  more  years.  ' 

The  services  of  a  full-time  niedia  center  staff  and  a^ull-time  project 
evaluator  were  also. shared  by  all  consortium,  sites. '  All  project  staff 
funded  by  Title  VII  are  bilingual  (Spanish-English). 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  v^hose  students  were 
included,  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


'  Teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  In  Impact  Study  5 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  received  ^ 

Highest  earned  college  degree: 

No  degree   

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work    ' 

.B»A«  or  B«S.«    ' 

Teaching  credential  only  ^  ^ 

M.A.  or  higher.  "  3 

,  No  response  ■ 

•  •  » 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

Non- credent ia led                               .  ^   

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 

emergency      .  *   

Regular  credential  ^ 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential   

No  response  ' 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience; 

Less  than  1  year  „   

1  year  '•  * 

2  years  

3  years  - 

4  years   1_ 

5-9  years   ^ 

10-19  years  

20-29  years   L 

30  or  more  years   

No  response 
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.Less  than  I  year  . 

1  year  >: 

2  years  • 

3  years  - 
A  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years  ,  . 

No  response 

Amount  of  collep,e  training  specifically  devoted  to 
billngual-bicultural  education; 

1-  5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (A-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.) 
Ko  college  Lraining  in  bilingual-bicuicural 
No  response 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education:      .  - 
1  day  or  less 

2-  15  days 
15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 
None 
■   No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  fiinds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title'^VII  $85,000       .  . 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 
.    TOTAL  -  $85,000 

•    Per  {)upil  $283.00 

.  r     In  addition, to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

.     Federal  and  State  (information  not  available) 

Other  -0-  , 

TOTAL  (information  not  available) 

P^  pupil  $359.32 

0    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici-  ' 
pants  $642.32 

The  Title  VII  grant  was  used  for  aides'  salaries,  materials,  inservice 
training,  and  field  trips.     ESEA  Title  I  funds  paid  salaries  for  three 
remedial  Reading  teachers  for  inservice  programs  for  follow-through  and 
experimental  schools  prograii[is  in  which  bilingual  staff  members  participated. 
Schools  also  benefited  from  state  early  childhood  and  other  state  funds 
used  for  a  resource  teacher  and  supplementary  instrument  materials.  The 
local  district  paid*  the  salaries  of  all  project  teachers,  provided  one 
project  with  office  space,  .and  made  available  school  site  support  services 
such  as  special  education,  counseling,  and  library  facilities. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  educating  an  elementary  level  student  in 
the  District  in  1975'i-76  was  $1,772.    This  figure  did  not  include  the 
supplementary  federal  and  state  funding  listed  above. 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  \  . 
Impact'  Study  Samples 

of 

The  information  included  In  this  description  is  based  on  interviews  , 
with  project  staff  and  on  a  visit  to  one^of  the  project's  two  second-  and 
third-grade  combination  classes  and  its  only  sixth-grade  classroom. 

4  4- 
i  ^  ■ 

V        •  •    ^  ■ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grades  2  and  3 

Major  Features  *  .  V 

•  Many  students  stay  in  this  class  for  two  years  as  second-  and 
third-graders.    To  avoid  repetition  and  to  provide  continuity 
of  instruction,  the  teacher  makes  a  point  of  pFanning  her 
activities  in  two-year  blocks.  '         .  . 

•  During  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  teacher  enjoyed  the  help 
of  two  full-time 'student  teachers,  one  full-time  aide,  and 
one  part-time  student  volunteer  from  the  local  university.  • 

•  Most  instruction  takes  place  in  small  groups  in  which  second- 
and  third-grade  students  of  similar  ability  work  together. 

•  Language  and  Mathematics  instruction  often  includes  the  use 
of  drills  that  are  chanted,  sung,  written  on  the  blackboard, 

•    or  read  from  flashcards. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  teacher  uses  informal  observation  of  students*  ability  and 
motivation  to  form  groups  for  English  language  instruction.    Each  week,  all 
English-dominant  students  spend  two  hours  on  grammar,  spelling, .apd  writing 
activities;  four  hours  on  Reading  comprehension  activities;  and  one 
additional  hour  working  in  the  library.     Seven  high-ability  students  use 
all  this  time  to  work  on  individualized  contracts  developed  for  high- 
potential  students  by  the  District.     These  students  receive  a  new  contract 
each  month,    the  contract  usually^  includes  reading  from  classroom .^aper-" 

14  i 


.  ■  ■      ;  \^ 

back  books,  alphabetizing  words,  and  writing  compositions  on  topics  such  as 
"What  would  you  do  if  •   .   .  ?" 

Five  students  in  a  medium^abijity  group  work  with  the  teacher 
and  the  aide  on  Reading  assignments  from  Open  Highways  series' materials. 
After  group  discussions  of  these  assignments,  the  students  perform  grammar 
and  composition  activities  suggested  in  the  series  workbooks. 

Ten  students  in  two  lower  groups  work  with  the  teacher  and  the  aide 
on'  locally  developed  phonics  activities  as  well  as  on  a  visual  approach  to 
Reading.     They  divide  words  into  syllables;  categorize  words  into  long  and 
^   short  sounds;  'and  learn  about  .initial  sounds,  blefi^,  and  digraphs.  The 
majority  of  these  students  use  Macmillan  readers  and  workbooks.  However, 
three  of  the^e  students  are  reading  in  first-grade  Bank  Street  readers. 

Every  Friday,  all  students  write  a  composition  which  is  often  rela^ted 
to  such  special  holidays  as  Cinco  de  Mayo  or  Valentine 's^ Day. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers.  ^ 

The  five  Spanish-dominant  students  in  this,  classroom  attend  school 
irregularly,  and  the  teacher  feels  they^'retain  little  , of  what  they  learn. 
These  students  speak  English  without  an  accent  but  are  unable  to  read  or  , 
write  in  English.     The  teacher  spends  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week  with  these 
five  students  working  on  such  perceptual  skills  as-' matching  words ,  picking 
letters  that  are  different  or  the  same,  and  learning  the  names  of  colors.^ 
By  early  spring  of  the  1975-76  school  year these  students  were  able  to 
write  their  name  and  had  started  reading  in  Macmillan  preprimers. 

One  student  from  Mexico  who  has  been  in  the  class  a  very  short-  time 
and  knows  no  English  is  working  by  himself  in  an  English  as  a  Second 
Language  workbook  entitled  The  Magic  of  English.     This  workbook  is  designed 
for  students  who  can  read  in  Spanish  and  leads  the  student  through  the  namfes 
of  colors,  numbers,  and'.shapes  using  pictures  and  simple  writing  exercises. 
To  check  on  English  comprehension  the  teacher^  uses  Spanish  frequently 
with  all  her  native-Spanish  speakers. 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-SpanisK"  Speakers  -  .  - 

'        '  f" 

Six  Spanish-dominant,  students  spend  three  hour^  a  week  on. grammar,' 
writing,  and  spelling  activities;  two  hours, a  week  on  Spanish  Reading  and 
comprehension  activities;  and  about  one  hour  a  week  selecting  and  reading 
Spanish- language  books  in  the  library.     Typical  activities  for  these  students 
include  reading  from  Santillana  textbooks;  working  with  vocabulary  flash- 
cards  related  to  the  Santillana  stories;  and  listening  to  Spanish-language 
tapes  of  modern  and  traditional  fables  while  following  the  words  and  pictures 
of  the  fables  in  an  accompanying  storybook.     The  aide  "is  primarily  respons- 
ible for  this  group  of  students. 

One  advanced  student  who  arrived  from  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  works  independently  for  seven  hours  a  week  on  contracts  based  on  the. 
Reading,  writing,  and  grammar  assignments  in  the  SENDA  II  workbook. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

While  two  student  teachers  are  helping  in  the  classroom,  there  were 

^two  Spanish 'as  a. Second  Language  groups.    However,  when  the  student 
teachers  left,  these  groups  were  combined  and  taught  by  the  classroom 
teacher.    Whether  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher  or  by  student  teachers, 
Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  is  based  on  audio-lingual 
principles,  writing  and  drawing  exercises,  and  Spanish-language  games  and 
songs.     Students  memorize  dialogues;  perform  sentence,  pattern  drills; 
draw  pictures  to  show  they  understand  the  meaning  of  Spanish  words;  sing 
such  songs  as  "Las  Mananitas,"  "Los  Elef antes,"  and  "La  Mer  Estaba  Serena"; 
and  play  games  including  La  Loteria  and  El  Floron.    When  the  groups  were 
combined,,  the  more  advanced  students  of  ten  modeled  j:orr.ect_answers  -for 
those  students  who  had  had  less  exposure  to  Spanish.     By  early  spring,  two 
of  the  seventeen  students  in  the  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  group  were 
able  to  join  the  Spanish  as  a  First  Language  group  for  beginning  Reading 
activities. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

All  the. students  spend  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week  on  Mathematics 
Instruction.    Ten  students  grouped  by  the  teacher  according  to  their  higher 


Mathematics  ability  and  motivation  work  independently  and  with  the  teacher 
on  addition ,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  fraction  problems. 
Fourteen  Students  in  two  lower  groups  work  independently  and  under  the 
'sup*ervisiqn  of  student  teachers  or  tht   classroom  aide  on  addition  and  < 
subtraction  problems.     Students  in  all^  three  of  these  groups  learn  Mathe- 
matics in  English  using  Wiftz's  Individualized  Computation  and  Houghton 
Mifflin's  Modem  School  Mathematics,  -  • 

•      Six  Spanish-language  students  work  independently  and  with  the  teacher 
and  the  aid6  using  Sanguinetti' s  Programa  de  Matheft^aticas ;    Patrones  y 
Estructura.     This  Spanish-language  textbook  stresses  such  basic  conceptsg? 
as  "what  comes  before"  and  "what  comes  after"  and  introduces  students  to 
simple  and  complex  addition  problems.  ^ 

In  addition  to  working  with  their  textbooks,  all  students  participate 
in  blackboard  and  flashcard  computation  drills  and  use  reinforcement  work- 
sheets developed  by  the  teacher  to  help  them  internalize  such  concepts  as 
"borrowing"  and  "carrying." 

Cultural  Component  . 

The  teacher  estimates  that  she  and  her  aide  spend  about  three  hours  a 
week  on  cultural  awareness  activities.     These  activities  are  usually 
spontaneous  and  are' related  to  holidays.  Social  Studies  discussions,  or 
explanations  of  new  Spanish  words_.     For  example,  during  a  Spanish  vocabu- 
lary lesson,  jibjeL-teacher  might  explain  that  codo  can  m6an  "s'tingy"  in 
Puerto  Rico,  though  not  in  parts  of  Mexico.     To  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
students  in •this  class  invited  the  whole  school  to  a  one-hour  program  of 
Mexican  songs,  poems,  dances,*  and- recitations.     The  teacher  frequently 
reads  books  about  famous  black  Americans  such  as  Malcolm  X  or 
Martin  Luther  King  to  the  class.     She  then  asks  the  students  to  write  a 
few  sentences  on  what  they  learned  from  tne  reading. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6 

Major  Features 

•    The  aide- and  the  teacher  In  this  classroom  have  been  working 
as  a  te^  for  four  years. 

»    The  instructor's  soft  voice,  slow  movements,  and  simply^ 
presented, Instructions  contribute  to  a  quiet,  relaxed  class- 
room  atmosphere. 

•  '  .        •    Students  work  on  Individualized  Reading  and  Mathematics  assign- 
ments during  most  of  the  day. 

•  •  No  separate  English  as  a  Second. Language  program  Is  used  In 
this  classroom  because  tliese  slxth-gra:de  students  all  speak 
English.  '  .  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and -Native-Spanish  Speakers 

All  students  spend  about  four  hours  a  week  on  Individualized  Reading 
assignments.     They  read  at  least  two  books  a  month  which  they  are  free  to 
select  from  classroom  and  library  shelves  or  *  to  bring  In  from  home.  'After 
'reading  each  book,  the  student  may  choose. to  summarize  the  story,  report 
more  about  the^author,  or  add  an  original  chapter  to.  the  book.     Thi;ee  out 
of  four  of  the  assignments  he  chooses  must  be  presented  -in~the  form  of  a 
written  report.    The  fourth  assignment  may  be  presented  orally  during  a 
conference  with  the  teacher  or  the  aide. 

In  addition  to  the  four  hours  a  week  devoted  to  Reading  assignments, 
students  also  spend 'about  three  hours  a  week  working  alone  and  ^as  a  large 
group  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,"  grammar,  and  writing 
activities.     During  large  group  sessions,  the  class  might  work  through 
lessons  In  Kottmeyer  spellers  or  discuss  weekly  composition  topics. 
Favorite  topics  during  the  1975-76  school  year  Include  ''There  Was  a  Time  . 
I  Was  Almost  Killed"  and  writing  a  story  with  the  sentence,  "As  far  as  I 
know,  it's  still  out  there  burled  under  the  snow." 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Students  in  this  class  have  been  divided  into  three  groups  ac'cotding 
to  theif  scorfis  on  the  project-administered  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure. 
Although  they  are  not  ail  native- Spaiiish  speakers,  the  majority  of  the 
students  in  the  most  advanced  group  hear  some  Spanish  spoken  at  home.  For 
approximately  3  1/2  hours  a  week  these  students  read  and  answer  grammar  and 
coi)H>rehensipn  questions  from  the  Santiliana  and  SENDA  series  materials. 
The  classroom  aide' is  primarily  responsible  for  these  students,  and  encourages 
them  to  use  only  Spanish  during  this  part  of  the  day. 

-  The  lessons  for  two  less  advanced  groups  are  based  on  plans  presented 
in  Aprendamos  Espanol*     Students  in ^both  these  groups  spend  about . forty-five 
minutes  a  week  reciting  pattern  dri.lls  anH  dialogues  i  and  memorizing  simple 

IT  'jo' 

vocabulary  words  including  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  of.  fruits, 
and  of  colors.    In  the  spring,  the  students  from  the  more  advanced  of  these 
two  groups  are  ready  to  read  in  the  beginning  Santiliana  series  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  all  zstudents  la  the  class  learn 
five  new  Spanish  spelling  words  each  week^  , 

"       ■■  '    •    ■  ^        '  ^ 

Mathematics  Instruction  .  "  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  once  or  twice  a  month  thereafter, 
the  teacher  demonstrates  different  ways  of  doing  basic  Mathematics  opera- 
tions.   He  then  tells  his  student^  the  number  of  pages  he  expects  them  to 
have  completed  by  the*'' end  of  the  month  in  their  Addison-Wesley  t^tbooks 
or  in  a  locally  developed  workbook  entitled  Keys  to  Algebra,  Students- 
then  spend  about  five  hours  a  week  working  toward  ,these  goals.  Included 
in  this  time  are  daily,  five-minute  drills  on  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, division,  fractions,  percents,  and  algebra  facts.    The  teacher 
and  the  aide  help  individual  students  on  an  as-needed  basis  end  use  English  . 
almost  exclusively. 
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Cultural  Component  - 

The  c      sroom  teacher  estimates  that  his  students  spend  about  2  1/2  ^ 
hours  a  week  on  Cultural  Awareness  activities.    This  year,  they  cooked 
beans  with  "chorizo,"  studied  Latin  cultures  mentioned  in  their  state- 
adopted  «v:ial  studies  textbook, ' Ancient  Civilizations,  sang  such  songs  as 
"Celito        do"  and  "Yo  soy  chicano,"  and  presented  for  the  entire  school, 
a  Cinco  de  Mayo  pageant  complete  with  dancing,  singing,  and  dramacizations 
of  Mexican  folktales.  ' 

\ 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Teachers  interviewed  indicated  varying  degrees  of  parental  involve- 
ment.    One  teacher  had  had  one  parent  volunteer  in  the  classroom  once 
during  the  1975-76  school  year.    Another  teacher  held  conferences  with  all 
parents  twice  a  year,  and  a  third  teacher  made  weekly  contact  with  all 
parents  to  determine  each  child's  progres.s  during  the  past  week  and  each 
child's  goals  for  the  coming  week.  . 

A  project  advisory  committee,  composed  of  seventeen  parents,  meets 
as  often  as  once  a  month  to  review  proposals,  discuss  program  results,  and. 
make  recommendations  for  future  project  activities. 


\ 
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PROJECT  10- 

PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  10  began  in  1972.     There  are  seven  elemenr.ary  schools  in  the 
District,  two  middle  schools,  and  one  high  school.    Only  School  A  has 
participants  in  a  bilingual  project. 

The  District  is  located  in  a  city  of  approximately  15,000  people  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  state  directly  across  the  border  from  a 
considerably  larger  city  in  Mexico.    The  nearest  large  U.S.  city  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  away.     The  countryside  around  the  city  is  high  desert. 
Thexfi.-is  so.me  ranching  and  farming,  but  the  economic  bace  is  in  mining  and 
smelting.     There  is  a  large  copper  smelter  in  the  city,  and  it  is  estima-  . 
ted  that  20%  of  the  city's  labor  force  is  employed  there. 

School  A  has  fourteen  bilingual  classrooms  with  349  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  4.    Admission  to  the  Project  is  determined 
either  by  residence  in  the  school's  attendance  area  or  by  parental  request, 
All  students  in  the  attendance  area  automatically  enter  the  bilingual 
project.     If  a  parent  does  not  wish  his/her  child  to  be  in  bilingual 
classes,  he/she  may  request  a  transfer  to  another  school,  and,  conversely, 
a  parent  from  another  neighborhood  may  request  that  his/her  child  attend 
School  A. 

Th^Project  hopes  to  expand  in  1976-77  to  include  fifth -grade,  which 


would'^^^make  the  school  entirely,  bilingual.    However,  there  seems  to  tk^^o 
^Jrnterest  in  the  District  in  enlarging  the  bilingual  project  beyond  this^ 
schoo].. 

Approximately  90%  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  of  Mexican  descent 
the  remainder  is  predominantly  white  ^an-Hi.spanic.     In  the  bilingual 
school,  about  98%  are  of  Mexican  descent.    The  school  district  population 
is  quite  stable,  but  the  bilingual  project  school  has  a  higher  mobility 
rate  than  the  District  average.    This  is  due  to  its  location  in  the 
neighborhood  where  most  new  arrivals  from  Mexico  first  settle.  Many 
families  soon  relocate  in  other  neigh*borhoods  or  return  to  Mexico. 

.       .  lO-l 


The  families  in  the  neighborhoods  around  t^e  four  schools  visited  are 
mostly  employed  as  semiskilled  laborers,  and  the  family  income  averages 
between  $2,000  and  $8,000  per  year.     Some  earn  much  higher  salaries,  but 
■families  'are  often  large,  and  over  half  the  students  in  these  schools  are 
enrolled  [in. the  free  lunch  program.     At  the  bilingual  school*  240  of  the 
380  total  enrollment  receive  free  lunch. 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 
The  goals  of  the  Project  are  influenced  by  the  surrounding  educational 
system.     Since    there  is  only         school  in  the  District  with  a  bilingual 
program,  these  stu.dents  go  to  all-English  middle  and  high  schools  when 
they  finish  fifth  grade.     This  fact,  plus  the  desire  of  many  Spanish- 
speaking  parents  (especially  those  who  have  recently  arrived  from  Mexico) 
that  their  children  learn  English  quickly  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Spanish, 
has  caused  the  project  to  develop  as  a  "transitional"  rather  than  a  full 
"maintenance"  program.     One  stated  goal  of  the  program  is  for  students  to 
learn  both  English  and  Spanish  in  the  standard  forms.    Although  Spanish 
Reading  is  emphasised  in  kindergarten  through  grade  2.    English  is  stressed 
u;ore  after  second  grade.     A  bicultural  program,  however,  is  continuous 
through  grades  four  and  five,  and  Spanish  is  the' principal  language  of 
this  component.     Other  major  goals  are  parent  and  community  involvement 

and  the  development  of  positive  self-concept  through  full  acceptance  of 

.  \ 

the  student's  home  language  and  culture.  \ 

"■    ,     '  .  \ 

Project  Staff    \  ^ 

The  full-time  bilingual  project  staff  consis^^of  the  Project  ■ 
Director,  thirteen  classroom  teachers,  eleven  classroom^ aides,  a  "resource 
teacher"  (who  serves  as  a  materials  and  curriculum  specialist),  and  a 
school /community  liaison  person.    Part-time  staff  consists  6-^one  class- 
room teacher  (who  is  also  acting  principal  of  the  school),  an  eva^luator, 
and  three  paid  "volunteers"  who  work  with  teachers  and  students.  (These 
people  volunteered  their  services  the  first  year  of  the  project  but  .. 
would  not  have  been  able  to  continue  because  of  financial  need,  so  it  was 
arranged  to  keep  them  on  with  salaries.) 
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Tne  Project  Director's  position  has  been  full  time  only  since  January 
1976.    Up  to  that  time  and  for  the  past  2  1/2  years,  he  also  served  as  the 
bilingual  school  principal.     (The  tasks  of  principal  are  now  performed 
by  the  half-time  vice  principal.)    The  Resource  Center  tether  has  been 
with  the  project  for  three  years,  and  the  school/ community  liaison  has 
been  there  four  years,  since  the  start  of  the  project. 

The  Director,  all  the  aides,  the  resource  teacher,  and  ten  of  the 
classroom  teachers  are  bilingual  and  bicultural.     One  teacher  who  is  of 
non-Hispanic  descent  is  bilingual;  three  others  are  English  dominant. 

Staff  other  than  teachers  and  aides  who  work  with  the  students  but 
who  are  paid  from  state,  district,  and  federal  funds  other  than  Title  VII 
are  the  District  psychologists,  the  half-day  adaptive  education  teacher 
and  aide,  the  full-time  remedial  Reading  teacher  and  aide,  a  speech  and 
hearing  therapist,  and  the  part-time  school  nurse.     In  addition,  the  Pro- 
gram has  employed  two  professional  consultants  this  year  to  give  inservice 
teacher  workshops. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question-  ^ 
naires  submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers--and-their"'ai"des  whose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  JTAFF.  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers'/aldes  In  Iip.pact  Study  _6  

Total  number  of  questionnaires  received  — 6  

liifiher    earned  college  decree: 

No  degree   

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work   

B.A.  or^B.S.  — ^  

Teaching  credential  only  

2 

M,A.  or  higher   

No  response  -   • 

■  Type  of  fit^tc  teaching  credential  held : 
Non-credentialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 

emergency   ;  

Regular  credential  — ^  

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential  ^   

No  response   

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 

Less  than  1  year  

1  year  ,  .  

2  years  — L_ 

3  years 

4  years  — ^  

'  2 

5-9  years  \   

10-19  years                                                \  -  . 

20-29  years   

30  or  more  years   

No  response   : — 
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Teachers 


Aides 


Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years  3 
No  resp.onse  <* 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education: 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 
More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)^ 
No  college  Lraitiing  in  bilingual-biculmLal 
No  response 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education: 

1  day  or  less 
'  2-15  days 

15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 

None   '  .  ' 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 
The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project. 

Title  VII  $120,000 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 

.     Other  (Private  Foundation)      -0-  .   

TOTAL  $120,000 

•  Per  pupil  $343.84 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for  - 
bilingual  project  schools: 

Federal  and  State  $  29,133. 

Other  -0-  ^ 

TOTAL       ^  $  29,133  .  . 

•  Per  pupil  $  76.66  • 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  partici-  _ 
pants  ^A20.50 

Other  Support  _  .  • 

There  is  little  state  or  district  support  for  the  bilingual  project • . 
The  District  pays  teachers*  salaries  and  the  salaries  of  three  aides,  and 
grants  release  time  to  teachers  to  attend  inservice  training.     The  inservice 
workshops  in  bilingual  education  are  paid  for  from  Title  VII  project  funds. 
The  state  ^ives  some  informational  guidance  to  the  project. 


r 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  <• 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  / 

An  Important  feature  of  Project  10  Is  the  Resource  Center >;  - 
vhich  is  located  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the\  school .  The 
Center  is  staffed  by  a  full-time  resource- teacher  and  an  aide. 
Shelving  and  work  tables  were  recently  installed,  and  the 
Center  went  into  full  operation  this  year  (1975476).    Here  the. 
curriculum  for  the  bilingual  project  is  coordinated,  and  new 
materials  are  organized  and/or  produced  and  disseminated  to  the 
classrooms.    The  resource  teacher^ and  her  aide  help  the  teachers 
to  develop  new  teaching  units,  especially  in  the  bicultural. 
area.     They  also  instruct  teachers  in  the  use  of  iudiovisiial  , 
equipment  and  in  preparation  of  teaching  materials',  -  The  Center 
also  serves  as  a  storage  place  and  library  for  materials  which 
may  be  checked  out  by  teachers.    Students  do. not  use  the  Center 
facilities  directly.  '  . 

Classrooms  are  organized  on  a  "learning  centers"  model.  Teachers 
and  aides  work  with  one  small  group  of  students  at  a. time  from 
three  to  five  tables  or  "centers"  in  the  classroom.    "At  least 
ope  group  is  always  working  independently,  and  students  rotate 
from  center  to  center  about  every  twenty  or  thirty  mliiutes.  In 
some  cases  all  centers  are  working  on  one  content  area^(e.g.. 
Mathematics);  in  other  cases  several  subjects  are  going  at  once. 

Fourth-grade  teachers  work  as  a  team,  one  giving  the  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  classes  and  another  presenting  the 
cultural  coraiponents.  \ 

■  \ 

:   .  \ 

■*      '  ■■  ■  ■  ■.  'i  ■  - 

•  '  ■  t^i  ■  :  \  ■ . 
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•    Materials:    Spanish  Reading  series — Santillana  Series, 

..     ^       .      ^  (Madrid,  Spain)';  BOLiVR 

(Bilingual  Oral  Language 
^  and  Reading  Program), 

Southwest  Educa'tional  Labs 
Mathematics — Elementary  -School  Mathematics  (Addison- 

Wesley),  plus  supplementary  Lextbookis. 
English  Reading  and  Language  Arts — see  notes  on 
.    .  -  each  classroom- 

Impact  Study  Samples 

-■  ■      ■  ^ 

The  remainder  of  this  description  concerns  classroom  information 
obtained  during  site  visits  to  a  random  sample  of  Bilingual  Impact  Study 
classrooms.    Of  the  nine  project  classrooms  in  the  target  range  of 
grades  2  through  6,  six  (two  at  grade  levels  2,  3,  and  4) .were  selected  at 
random  to  be  included  in  the  Impact  Study.    One  classroom  at  eaca  of  these 
grade  levels  was  then  selected,  again  at  random,  for  detailed  observation. 


f 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grad^  2 

English  Language  Instructlon^f or  Native-Spanish  Speakers   

- "  ■ '.  . 

Jhere  were  no  students  In  this  second-grade  class  whoise  first  language 

was  English;  thus,  all  English  Instruction  In  Language  Arts. -and  Reading  Is 

In  a  sense  English  as  a  Second  Language.    The  Project  proposes  that 

Instruction  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  be  about  65%  Spanish  but  that 

Instruction  should  biet' 50%  English  and  50%  Spanish  by  second  grade, 

English  and  Spanish  Reading  are  taught  alternately  In  two-week  blocks 
for  a  period  of  an  hour  a  day.     Students  are  divided  Into  four  ability 
groups  for  Reading.    English  Language  Arts  Is  taught  separately  for  about 
two  ho.urs  weekly.-  •  , 

''six  students  In  this"  class  w^re  thosen  to  attend  the  school's  Reading 
lab  for  two  hours  a  week.    They  were  selected .because  the  teacher  felt 
they  had  good  potential  to  Improve  In  Reading,  although  they  began  the 
school  year  reading  below  grade "level.    They  are  not  the  poorest  readers 
In  the  class .  •  /  ^ 

During  the  periods  of  oral  work  in  English,,  students  practice  pro- 
nunclatlon  and  do  Informal  sentence  pattern  practice.    The  use  of  Spalnsh  . 
is  freely  allowed  in  the  classroom  at  all  times.  .  : 

The  tnajor  .English  Reading  textbook  is  Alpha  One  (New  Dimensions  in 
Education,  Inc.,  New  York).    A  bilingual  textbook  is  also^uged— All  By 
My s elf—  Rea ding  ,(ln  English  and  SpanlshX,_Sputhwest  Educational  Development 
Labs.     The  teacher  employs  movies,  cassette  tapes,  fllmstrips,  and  records 
as  audiovisual  ards  in  English  Reading  and  Language  Arts. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

SlnciB  all  the  students  in  this  class  have  Spanish  as  their'  home 
language,  there- is  no "Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  instruction. 

Students  are  grouped  by  ability  for  Spanish^Readlng  instruction.  The 

same  organization  is  used  as  for  English  language  instruction.  Writing 

■         *     ■       .  «^ 
skills,  such  as  capitalization  and  punctuation,  are  Incorporated  into  the 

■  P  :  159 
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Reading  period.    The  most  advanced  Reading  group  also  does  some  writing 
and  spelling  in  Spanish.    About  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  week  is  devoted  to 
whole-class  oral  Spanish  language  development  with  such  activities  as 
poetry,  storytellingV  plays,  and  sharing. 

The  teacher  supplements  the  Spanish.  Reading  texts x (see  Major  Features) 
with  locally  developed  exercise  sheets,  games,  flash  cards.  Audiovisual 
aids  include  tape' recordings  made  by  the  students,  as  well  is  commercially 

luade  records,  films  trips,  and  cassettes. 

«  •  ■    \  \  ■  ■ 

Mathematics  Instruction  •> 

In  the  second-grade  classroom  observed.  Mathematics  is  taught  bilin-. 
gually,  both  English  and  Spanish  being  used  freely.    During  the  pbseiva- 
t ion,  English  was  used  slightly  more  than  half  the  time.    One  hour  a  day  ^ 
is. devote^  to  Mathematics  instruction,  and  about  half  this  time  isxfor. 
.instruction  and  half  for  independent  work.  "  \^ 

Students  are  grouped  by  ability  and  regrouped  or  reassigned  approxi- 
mately once  a  month  on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability  in  the  skill  being 
studied.  -  —  ^  n  , 

-The  teacher  supplements  the  English  language  Mathematics  textbook  with 
both  commercially  and  locally  developed  exercise  sheets,  games,  and  flash  . 
cairds. 

« 

Cultural  Component  »  '  ' 

Hispanic  culture  is  tat^ght  maiMy  in  connection  with  events  and 
holidays.    When  the  occasions  arise,  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week  are  spent 
on  these  units.     Instruction  at  these  times  is  in  Spanish,  but  the  students 
are  allowed  to  participate  freely  in  either  English  or  Spainsh.  Some 
activities  such  as  art  projects,  games,  music,  and  lessons  About  legends, 
geography,  history,  and  famous  people  and  dates  are  presented  To  the  whole 
class  by  either  Xhe  teacher  or  heir^aide.     Other  activities  are  based  at 
..the  learning,  centers',  where  small  groups  work  on  projects. 


160 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

English  Language  Instruction  »for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

As  is  typical  in  the  project,  this  class  is  nearly  homogeneous  in  

language  proficiency.    There  are  only  two  native-English  speakers  in  the 
classroom,  and  they  are  treated  like  the  rest-  of  the  group  in  terms  of 
language  instruction. 

All  Reading  and  Language  Arts  instruction  takes  place  in  small  groups. 
The  students  are  grouped  by  ability  in  Reading;  groups  are  fairly  flexible 
with  some  student  being  reassigned  about  once  a  month.     This  teacher  teams 
with  anr>ther  third-grade  teacher  for  Reading,     The  two  highest  Reading 
groups  from  this  class  go  next  door  for  Reading,  and  this  teacher  instructs 
the  slower  readers  from  both  classes,     (The  teacher  switched  groups  at 
the  half-year,)  .  „ 

The  Reading  period  is^  one  hour  each  day,  and  an  additional , fifty 
minutes  is  devoted  to  English  Language  Arts,  Language  Arts,  is  mainly 
written,  with  very  little  oral  wrok. 

The  six  slowest  readers  in  the  class  were  selected  to  attend  a  Reading 
lab  for  two  hours  a  v/eek  in  addition  to  their  classroom  Reading  work, 

English  Reading  and  Language  Arts  are  taught  almost  totally  in 
English,     The  teacher  occasionally  repeats  an  explanation  in  Spanish,  but 
the  students  are  encouraged  to  respond  only  in  English  during  this 
period.     Sentence  pattern  and  sentence  completion  drills  and  dialogues  are 
practiced.    The  teacher  often  uses  pictures  to  facilitate  communication. 
The  English  Language  Arts  period  (which  is  the  English  as  a  Second  Language 
period)  is  taught  mainly  by  the  teacher,  who  is  English  dominant.  The 
Reading  period  ^'centers"  are  taught  by  both  the  aide  and  the  teacher. 

The  principal  Reading  textbooks  are  from  the  Ginn  Elementary  English 
series,    A  variety  of  materials  is  tisad  for  Language  Arts  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  including  English.  Self-Taught  (Regents  Press).,  -Phonics  We 
Use  (Rand  McNally) ,  and  the  Duso  Stories  kits  and  the.SRA  Language  Involve- 
ment, series,  and  I  Leaii  to  Write  (Bobbs  Merrill),     In  addition,  the  BOLAR 
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series  is  used.     (See  Major  Features.)     Audiovisual  aids  used  are  tape 
recorders,  records,  film  strips  and  movies,  as  well  as  flash  cards,  games,- 
and" charts  and  pictures.  . 

^  "  '    -I  •  ■ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are    hree  ability  groups  for  Spanish  Reading.     The  two  English- 

i     .■  ■      ■  .  . 

dominant  students  are  included,  in  two  slower  groups,  which,  however, 
include  about  half  the  students  in  the. class.    The  classroom  teacher 
'instructs  the.  fastest  and  slowest  groups,  and  the  aide  teaches  the  middle 
group.     Students  rarely  change  groups.    Whole-class  instruction  in  Spanish 
Language  Arts  (such  as '  dictation,  songs,  poetry  reading)* 'is  done  by  the 
Spanish-dominant  aide..  '  -  , 

Spanish' Reading  is  given  less  instructional .time  in  third  grade  than 
in  second, .  It  is  taught  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  for  a  total  of  one  hour 
a  wee^.    An  additional  2  to  2  1/2-hours  a  week  are  spent  on  Spanish  '  - 
Language  Arts.*'    As  with  English  Language  Arts',  very  little  time  is  spent 
on  the  oral  aspects  of  Language  Arts  in  Spanish. 

The. Spanish  Reading  textbook  used  is  Mir  ay  Lee  from  the  Santillana 
series.    The  BOLAR  textbook,  workbooks,  and  exercise  sheets  are  also 
•used.    The  teacher  also  uses  some  ^ames,  piirzles,  and  flash  cards  but 
usually  does  not  use  any  audiovisual  aids  except  the  tape  recorder. 

■  ■  /  '   

Mathematics  Instruction  /  '  ' 

An  attempt  is  made  in  third  grade  to  teach  Mathematics  only  in  English 
However.,  students  may  speak  Spanish  if  they  wish,  and  during  the  obser- 
vation it  was  noted  that,  while  the  teacher  used  only  ^.nglish  during 
Mathematics  period,  the  aide  used  Spar  3h  about  ^>Uf  the  time. 

^e  students  work  in  small  groups  at  three  l^ar-5.ng  centers,  but  they 
are  not  grouped 'by  ability  in  Mathematics.    Pbout  1  1/2  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  Mathematics.    Four  days  a  week  the  studr.r.Ls  move  around  the 
■  three  centers,  receiving  twenty  minutes  of  instruction  and  thirty  minutes 
of  reinforcement.     Then  they  go_  to  the  classroom  next  door  for  another.^ 
twenty  minutes  of  reinforcement..   They  !:lf!0  spend  ten  mihup^s  three  days 
a  week  on  Mathematics'"  drill,  and  once  -  week  they  haVe  a  rev^iew'  and  a 
test.  =  ' 
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The  Addlson-Wesley  EleTnentary  School  Mathematics  -textbook  is  not 
used  often,  according  to  the  teacher,  who  prefers  to  prepare  dittos  and 
exercise  sheets.    Charts ,  flash  cards,  and  other  manipulative  materials, 
are  also  used  for  Mathematics  instruction. 

Cultural  Component 

Mexican  culture  is  taught  as  a  separate  class  period  for  half  an  hour 
a  week.     The  classroom  aide  prepares  and  presents  these  cultural  units, 
in  which  vocabulary  development  (in  Spanish),  dictation,  and  discussions 
form  a "large  part  of  each  lesson.    The  students  are  encouraged  to  speak 
only  Spanish  during  this  time.    Most  of  the  students*  writing  assignments 
in  Spanish  are  in  connection  with  this  cultural  component. 

Students  work  in  their  learning  center  groups  for  the  cultural 
heritage^  period, "^but  they  are  not  grouped  by  . ability.    Mexican  culture  is 
stressed  more  than  North  American;  and  lessons  have  involved  cooking,  , 
celebrating  holidays,  and  studying  legends,  geography,  and  the  history 
and  music  of  Mexico. 

ThstJc^ctional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

'        *       .  ..  •  '       p  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

^ The  fourth  grade  class  observed  was  made  up  of  twenty-six  students, 
all"'6f  whom  have  learned  English  as  their  second  language.     All  but  three 
are  now  considered  to  be  bilingual.     There  are  three  ability  groups  for 

Reading,  and  one  of  the-se  groups  also  receives,  remedial  instruction"  from  ^" 

■ .  'f,  ■  ■' 

,a  Reading  specialist.  Students  wer.e  observed  to  be  working  at  an  indi- 
vidualized pace  within  these  ability  groups.     They  may  be  reassigned  to 

groups  as  often  as  once  a  month,  depending  on  achievement.  . 

Oqe  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  Reading  by  two  of . the  Reading 
groups;  the  third  group  spends  a  total  6f  four  hours  a  week,  including 
time  in  the  remedial  Reading  class. 

English  as  a- Second  Language  is  taught  by  another  fourth  grade 
teacher,  who  comes  in  f6r  thirty  minutes  each  day.     This  teacher  does  not 
speak  Spanish  fluently,  and  this  period  is  taught  only  in  English. 


.  ■  ■  / 

This  subject  Is  taught  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and  includes  work  in  choral 
reading,  poetry,  literature;  and  role-pUying.    The  teacher  uses  many    - „ 
teacher-produced  materials  plus  the  Language  Master  and  story  records. 

The  classroom  teacher  also  teaches  Language  Arts,  so  total  weekly 
time  devoted  to  written  and  oral  English  (apart  from  Reading)  is  over  five 
hours .  . 

•    The  principal  Reading  and  Lanugage  Arts  textbooks  are:    Exploring  in 
■RngTjTBh  n.plHlAw'):  Specific  Reading  Skills  (Barnell  Loft);  Scott  Foresman's 
basal  Reading  series;  Phonics  We  Use  (Rand  MoNaily);  and  the  SRA  Reading 
Lab  kits.     In  addition. the  teacher  employs  charts,  games,  flash  cards, 
and  other  locally  developed  games,  puzzles,  and  manipulative  materials. 
A  great  variety  of  audiovisual  aids  are  also  used. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  project  goal  is  that  by  fourth  grade  instruction  should  be  85% 
in  English,  and  there  is  no  formal  Spanish  Reading  or  Language  Arts 
instruction  at  this  level.     Occasionally,  the  class  will  act  out  a  play 
or  read  poetry  in  Spanish.     (See  Cultural  Component.) 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Instruction  in  Mathematics  is  given  bilingually,  the  teacher  and  aide 
using  whichever  language  best  communicates  the  concepts.     Some  students 
are  still  learning  the  Mathemat-ics  vocabulary  in  English. 

Mathematics  is  taught  for  forty-five  minutes  daily,  or  3  3/A  hours  a 
week.     Students  work  in  three  ability  groups  and  are  rarely  regrouped, 
except  for  occasional  individual  changes  based  on  ability.  Instruction 
is  given  for  a  few  minutes  daily  by  the  teacher  and  aide,  and  then 
students  work  independe-  tly  the  rest  of  the  period. 

The  teacher  prefers  an  old  Laidlaw  Mathematics  series  to  the  assigned 
textbook  and  uses  i^.,  as  well  as  self-made  exercise  sheets,  charts,  and 
games  and  commercial  flash  cards  and  other  manipulative  materials,  as 
supplements.     She  also  has  used  records,  filmstrips,  the  opaque  projector, 
and  movies  in  teac'.iing  Mathematics. 

lO-U 


Cultural  Component 

'  '  The  cultii(:al  componen..  in  this  class  is  the  major  Spanish- language 

period  as  well.     Another  fourth-grade  teacher  comes  into  the  class  for 

/ 

about  thirty  adnutes  three  times  a  week  and  offers  a  series  of  unitzs  on 


the  cultures  of  ancient  Mexico.     (This  is  in  addition  to  the  regu^r  olass 
Social  Studies  period,  where  cultures  of  the  U.S.  Southwest  have /been 
studied.)     Spanish  is  the  language  of  this  period,  although  students  are 
allowed  to  speak  English  when  absolute^Ly  necessary.  / 

The  cultural  component  is  taught  as  an  entire  class  activity.  These 

units  have  included  such  topics  as  Arc,  cooking,  legends,  Geojgraphy, 

History,  Music,  Mathematics,  and  Science.    The  students  discuss  what  they 

are  learning,  write  (in  Spanish),  and  do  other  self-directed  projects 

/    ■  / 
related  to  the  units.     (Unfortunately,  no  observations  were  made  of  the 

,  zult  ral  component.     This  information  was  obtained  from  teacher  interviews 

'and  examination  of  teaching  materials  and  student  projects!.) 


Although  this  cultural  comporjent  makes  the  main  curricular  distinction 
between  the  bilingual  and  regular  classrooms,  the  free  use  and  acceptance 


of  Spanish  throughout  the  school 
betveen  programs.  < 


lay  constitutes  a  major ^overall  difference 

/  • 


./ 

Ihe  classroom  observed  was  very  colorful,  with  student  work,  art, 
projects,  and  teacher/aide-produced  displays  covering  the  walls  and  tables. 

...  .....^J 

Project  10  considers  its  parent Wdvisory  committee  to  be  central  to 

Its  organization,  but  the  influence  oi^  this  group  is  designed  to  be  on.  a 

policy  and  attitudinal  level  and  does  hot  directly  affect  the  students  and 
I  teachers  in  the  classrooms  observed.      \  I 

I  ^  .  \  - 

The  teachers,  interviewed  by  AIR  sta\ff  did  not  report  high  parent 
involvement  in  the  classrooms.     Class  pai^ties  are  held  about  every  two 
months,  and  about  a  third  of  the  mothers  ususally  bring  food.   *  In  one 
clasa  the  parties  were  tied  in  with  cultural  heritage  units,  and  mothers 


came  to  demonstrate  cooking  of  local  Mexica^n  foods. 


Pareht/ teacher  conferences  are  scheduled  each  semester.    One  teacher 
goes  to  the  parents*  home  for  one.  of  the  two  conferences,  thus  ensuring 
that  she  sees  every  student's  parents  at  least  once  a  year.    About  half  the 
parents  come  when  the  conferences  are  held  at  school. 


1G6 
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\  P  R  0  J  E  C  T  11 

\  ■      .  ■ 

PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Information 

Project  11  was  initiated  in  1972  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic 
target  population.    The  project  is  operating  in  one  of  the  twenty- four 
e  lemeri  t:a  ry^sinidoTs' w^^  t  eerT^clasB  rooi^  ' 

kindergarten  through  grade  6,     The  enrollment  during  the  1975-76  school 
year  was  328.     Approximately  99%  of  the  students  are  from  Puerto  Rico  or 
are  of  Puerto  Rican  descent.     In  addition,  there  are  two  Dominicans  and  two 
black  Americans  in  the  program.     Thie  majority  of  families  served  by  the 
school  earn  between  $2,000  and  $4,000  annually.     Most  of  the  parents  are 
either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  laborers,  although  some  are  proprietors 
or  professionals.    Approximately  75.4%  of  the  families  are  Spanish 
monolingual,  24%  are  English/Spanish  bilingual,  and  6%  are  English 
monolingual. 

Within  the  larger  context  of  the  city,  the  Hispanic  population 
constitutes  approximately  18%  of  the  total  figure,  while  the  figure  for 
blacks  is  25%  and  57%  for  white  non-Hispanics .     The  socioeconomic  status 
of  the  majority  of  residents  is  middle  to  upper  middle  class. 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 
The  goals  and  objectives  of  this  project  are  as  follows: 

•  To  concentrate  instruction  in  the  area  of  the  second  language 
and  to  expand  upon  the  acquisition  of  second- language  skills 

•  To  concentrate  instruction  in  improving  and  expanding  upon 
language  skills  in  Spanish  and  in  English 

•  To  aid  the  students  in  attaining  a  positive  attitude  toward 
^    the  white  non-Hispanic,  black,  and  Puerto  Rican  cultures 
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•  To  aid  the  students  in  bfecoming  balanced  bilinguals  by 
the  time  they  have  finished  the  jixth  grade 

•  To  create  and  maintain  a  project  staff  of  expert  administrators, 
teachers,  and  paraprofessional  aides 

•  To  continue  to  develop,  expand,  evaluate,  and  adapt  materials  to 
meet  both  the  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  the  students 

•  To  continue  in  the  development  of  a  positive  ongoing  schoof/ 
community  relationship 

« 

Project  Staff 

The  project  staff  includes  thirteen  full-time  teachers,  ten  full-time 
aides,  one  full-time  English  as  a  Second  Language  teacher ,  three  full-, 
time  learning  specialists,  a  school  social  worker,  a  community  worker, 
one  full-time  curriculum  and  materials  specialist,  and  a  full-time 
bilingual  secretary.     Since  the  position  of  Project  Director  remained 
vacant  during  the  spring  semester,  the  principal  at  the  bilingual 
school  assumed  many  of  the  Director 's.responsibilities. 

Of  the  full-time  teaching  staff,  eleven  are  Hispanic  and  two  are 
white  non-Hispanic.    All  but  two  of  the  teachers  are  Spanish/English 
bilingual.     All  of  the  aides  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual. 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  eight  teachers  and  aides  had  been 
with  the  project  for  four  years,  and  four  teachers  and  aides  had  been 
with  the  project  for  two  years  or  less. 

The  information/  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students 
were  included  in  th^e  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  In  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 


Aides 


Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma*  based  on  less  than  A  years  of  work 
B.A.  or  B.S. 


Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 

Type  of  yit--t-f"  reaching  credential  held: 
Non-credent ialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bilkngual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response  ^ 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  »  . 

4  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-  29  years 

30  or  more  years 
No  response 

1G9 


3 
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Teachers 


Years  of  ^«>arh^np;  In  a  bilingual  program: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years. .  . 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  colleee  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllngual-lilculturai  education: 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  houxs) 
More  than  30  qus^rter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hr= 
Ko  college  f.rainias  in  blllngual-blcultural 
No  response 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservlce  or  -schcoi  .^.I;.itrlct 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  blllng;)?.l-blcultural 
education; 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 


1 


^        l"^  -30  days  

,.       .  ■•    -■     5- — 

More  than  30  days  .   — 


Nori6 

No  response 
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The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  adinininstered 
by  the  bilingual  project:  ^ 

Title  VII  $241,890 
Other  Federal  and  Sta'zb  9,363 

Orher  Scholarship  ,     50  / 

TOTAL  '      .  $251,303 

•  Per  pupil       '  $766.17 

In  addition  to  the  ab<yye,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  shcools : 

Federal  and  State  $  36,290 

Others  -0- 
TOTAL  "'V  $  36,290  ' 

•  Per  pupil  ^  $110.64 

.     ■  ) 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

i  -  .  ... 

for  bilingual  pro^'ect  partici-  t 
pants  /  $876.81 

y  .  ■ 

In  additi.ca  to.  tliese  furiids,  the  local  district  provides  $357,317 
for  teacher:^ ^  salaries.  This  figure  brings  the  per  pupil  cost  in  the 
bilingual  classes  to  $1,605.  -  »  . 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Major  Features  of  All  Classrooms  Observed 

•  All  classes  are  bilingual  and  bicultural  in  approach. 

•  All  classes  have  displays  relating  to  bicultural  themes. 

•  All  teachers  work  with  the  administrative  staff  to  design 
curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
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•  A  locally  developed  Mathematics  program  is  used  in  this 
school. 

•  Students  are  tracked  according  to  language  dominance 
and  grouped  by  ability. 

•  ^Students  a^^usually  placed  in  homerooms  with  others 

of  the  same  language  dominance  and  age.  • 

•  Homeroom  teachers  Leach  Social  Studies,  Health,  and. 
Science  to  their  students. 

•  This  project  is  using  a  cluster  model  for  the  instruction 
of  Spanish  and  English  Language  Arts,  and  Mathematics. 

•  The  primary  cluster  involving  grades.  1  through  3  is 
comprised  of  five  teachers  who  instruct  students  in  ability- 
based  groups  in  the  areas  of  English  and  Spanish  language 
instruction.    Mathematics  is  taught  by  the  homeroom  teachers, 

•  In  the  intermediate  clustr*r,  students  from  grades  4  through 
6  are  grouped  by  ability  for  English,  Spanish,  and 
Mathematics  instruction.    One  teacher  teaches  all  English 
classes,  another  teaches  all  Spanish  classes,  and  the 
third  teaches.  Mathematics  to  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Impact  Study  Samples 

Two  classes,  a  combined  first-  and  second-grade  classroom  and  a  ^ 
second-grade  classroom  were  randomly • selected  for  detailed  observation. 

■  One  cpmbined  third-  and  fourth-grade  classroom  was  randomly  selected 
for  detailed  observation  in  this  study.  | 

Two  classes  in  the  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  cluster  were 
randomly  selected  for  detailed  observation.    One  class  was  a  fourth- 
grade  class,  the  other  a  combined  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  class. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grades  1  and  2 

/Major  Features 
■   first  Grade 

•  Both  classes  form  part  of  the  first-  through  third-grade  cluster, 

•  The  combined  first-  and  second-grade  class  has  an  enrollment,  of, . 
twenty-three  .students  all  of  whom  are  Puerto  Rican. 

•  Both  the  teacher  and  aide  are  bilingual. 

•  Both  the  teacher  and- aide  are  of  the  same  ethnicity  as  the 
students. 

•  Students  receive  additional  Instruction  from  four  other  cluster 
. teachers .  '  • 

•  Five  students  are  seeing  a  learning  disabilities 'teacher  for 
a  total  of  10  3/4  hours  per  week. 

•  Seven  students  see  the  remedial  Reading  specialist  for  a  total 
of  3  3/4  hours  weekly. 

•  The  English. as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  teacher  gives  forty-five 
minutes  of  instruction  once  a  week. 

Second  Grade 

•  The  second-grade  class  has" an  enrollment  of  twenty- two  students: 
twenty  are  Puerto  Rican,  and  two  are  of  mixed  Puerto  Rican 
ethnicity. 

•  The  classroom  teacher  is  a  balanced  bilingual,  and  her  aide,  a 
Spanish-dominant  bilihguaT.  ^ ' 

•  Both  the  teacher  and  aide  are  of  Hispanic  6thnicity. 

•  Four  other  cluster  teachers  instruct  some  of  the  students. 

•  This  teacher  also  inscructs  other  students  in  Enflsh  as  a 
Second  Language. 

•  Two  tutors  each  volunteer  one  hour  a  week  in  the  class. 

•  The  bilingual  Reading  enrichment  teacher  sees  studentr  for  a 
^     total  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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English  Language  Instruction  For  Native-Spanish  Speakers       '    ^  ■ 

....  • 

Students  from  both  homerooms  are  grouped  by  ability  for  English  as 
a  Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction.  .  There  are  five  different  ESL 
classes* in  the  first-  through  third-grade  cluster.     The  combined  first- 
hand second-grade  homeroom  teacher  teaches  one  of  the  low  groups  in  oral 
English  only.    Twenty-three  students  receive  instruction  frqm  the 
teacher  and  her  aide  forty-fiye  minutes  daily.     In  addition,  the  regular 

.     ESL  instructor  gives  a  special  lesson  forty-five  minutes  each  week.  The 

classroom  teacher  focus'es  on  the  develppment  of  the  s^ujents ^  listening  

and  speaking  skills.     She  works  on  vocabulary* building  and  pronunciation 
and  uses  visual  aides  such  as  flash  cards,  charts,  games,  and  puzzles  to 
encourage  their  interest.^:   Students  also  use  the  Language  Master  to  develop 
their  listening  skills.     Students  put  on^hort  skits,  learn  poetry,  and 
•participate  in  plays.     Each  Friday  they  see  a  movie  in  English.  .  The  lan- 
guage of  instruction  is  about  80%  English;  Spanish  is  used  as  a  means 
of  clarification  or  explanation. 

In  the  second-grade  class,  eighteen  students  receive  instruction  in 
English  Reading  from  the  classroom  teacher,  her  aide,  and  an  ESt  instructor 

1^    who  teams  with  the  teacher  twice  each  week  for  a  total  of  two  hours. 
This  class  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  cluster.    There  are  two  basic 
strategies  for  instruction  including  ability- grouping  and  Individualized 
instructioji.    One  group  of  eight  students  is  working  on  the  development 
of  oral/aural  skills  and  on  phonics.    The  remaining  students  are  doing 
individualized  reading  in  the  Houghton  Mifflin  series.    Within. the 
advanced  group  there  is  sometimes  peer-tutoring  and  small- group  instruc- 
tion based  on  need. 

The  students  use  their  workbooks  and  locally  produced  exercise 
sheets. for  writing.     They  are  working  on  vocabulary  building,  Reading 
comprehension,  spelling,  and  grammar. 

Every  week,  th«'  class  sees  a  movie  in  English  for  one  hour.  After- 
wards a  group  di£.?ussion  is  held.     The  class  also  does  a  life  experience 
chart  as  a  group.        '  -i  f]  i 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Natlve-Spafitsh  Speakers 

In  the  combines  first-  and  second-grade  classroom,  Spanish  Reading 
is  taught:  a  total  of '3  3/4  hours-each  week.      There  are  three  Reading 

groups  each  meeting  with  the  teacher, fifteen  minutes  dailyi  ^^FolJ^ing  :  

small-group  instr.uction,  the  students  spend  thirty  minutes  daily  on 
writing  assignments.     The  seven  students  i^  taught 
Reading  by  the  aide  in  the  Santillana  series  and  accompanying  workbook. 
The  middle  group  of  six  students  is  composed  primarily,  of  t irst-graders 
'^wifo  'are'TeariSr^  phonic^ tlTrou^gh^lJrrtteh^  whiTe^fKe 
lowest  group  of  nine  students  is  working  on  matching  words  and  pictures. 
This  group  gets  special  enr^Lchment  from  the  bilingual  Reading  specialist. 
All  groups  use  flash  cards,  have  Rea]ing  notebooks  (they  must  copy 
sentences  from  the  board),  and  use  the  Language  Master.     As  a  group,  the 
studepts  tell  stories,  put  on  skits,  learn  poetry,  and  dictate  a  life 
experience  story  to  the  teacher.     Total  language  instruction  is  6  1/4 
\ hours  a  week. 

In  the  second  grade,  Spanish  Reading  is  taught  five  hours  a  week 
by  the. teach-^r^aide  and  the  learning  disabilities  teacher  who  sees 
two  students  for  forty-five  minutes  each. week.    There  axe  two  basic 
strategies  for  language  instruction:     grouping  by  ability  for  Reading 
^,^an^  writing  and  large-group  instruction  for  grammar  and  the  development 
'of  oral  skills.     There  are  four  Reading  groups  working  in  Santillana 
series  with  accompanying. workbook  for  writing.     The  students  read  aloud 
in  groups ,  go  over  phonics,  and  answer  Reading  comprehension  questions. 
Peer- tutoring  is  used  in  this  class.     The  teacher  has  the  class  parti- 
cipate in  plays,  act  in  short  skits,  learn  poetry,  and  participate  in 
sharing  activities.    She  reads  aloud  to  her  students  and  has  the  class 
dictate  a  .life  crxperience  story  daily.     She  uses  commercial  as  well  as 
locally  produced  materials  for  writing  exercises  and  audiovisual  aids 
for  instruction  purposes . 

Mathematics  Instruction  / 

In  the  combined  first-  and  second-grade  class,  Mathematics  is  taught 
five  hours  a  week  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  aide.     The  strategies  include 
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ability- grouping  and  individualization^ within  the  grcuj>ar.  The  teacher  \ 

instructs  the  class  on  basic  concepts  and  the  aide  gives  reinforcement:  v,  ~ 

•  -  t  >•  •    •  ' 

All  students  are  working  with  the  textbook  Matematicas  (Silver  Burdett) . 

Xhe  students  do  computations,  in  their  workbooks  and  on  teacher-produced 
exercise  sheets •     She  al^p  uees  locally  produced  flash  cards.    Most  y 
students  are  working  at  grade  level.  ^  The  primaify  language  of  instruction  • 
is  Spanish  (95%  of  the  time).  /' 

In  the  second  grade.  Mathematics  is  taught  in  ^oth  Spanish  .and  / 
English  for  3  3/4  hours  per  week  by  the  teacher  atrd  the  aide.    The  a;Lde  , 

lisually^^worlrs^^^  — ■■  

language  of  instruction  almost  exclusively.    The  teacher*use6  English  as 
the  language  of  instruction  about  70%  of  the  time.     The  classroom  teacher 
gives  ^a  total  of  thirty  minutes  of  insJtruction  each  week,  and  students 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  time  working  on  thtfir  computations.,  There 
are  two  ability-based  groups',  but  regrouping  occurs  often  as  the. need 
arises.     The  students  are  using  the* text  Mathematics  (Random  House). 
Exercise  sheets  and  Mathematics  charts  are  locally  produced. 

Cultural  Component        ' '  • 

In  both  classes.  Social  Studies  is  taught  thirty  minutes  biweekly. 
There  is  a  basic  curriculum  which  covers  topics  such  as  health  care  and 
the  community.     As  holidays  occur,  time  is  spent  discussing  events,  - 
famous  people,  songs,  folk  dancing,  ^Both  English  and  Spanish  are  used 
as  the  languages  of  instruction,  aiid  teachers  and  aides  give  instruction. 

\ 

.    ;  \     ^     _       ^  f 

Instructional  sWateRie's  for  the'Combined  "     ^ " 

Third — and  Fourth-Grade  -Classroom — ,  l..^  --^   

 ^  ' — S 

Major  Features 

•  Tr^enty  students  are  enrolled  in  the  combined  third-  and  fourth- 
grade  classroom.  • 

•  The  students  are  Hispanic,'  and  most*  are  Spanish  Dominant  bilingual 

•  The  teacher  is  a  bilingual  teacher,  and  the  aide  is  Spanish 
dominant  bilingual •  • 
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•    The  teacher  participates  in  the  English  as  a  Second  "Language  (ESL) 
cluster  in  grades  kindergarten  through  A  and  teaches  intermediate 

Engl.iah  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  . 

/  '  '■  ^ 

ESL  is  taught  five  hours  a  week  to  seventeen  students.     An  ESL 
instructor  teams  with  the  classroom  teacher  three  hours  a  week.  The 
content  area  includes  pronunciation'' drills,,  dialogues,  storytelling,- 
taped  listening  com^Trehensi^  exercises,  and  vocabulary  building.  Once 
a  week  the  students  see  a  film^nd.  use  it  as  the  basis  for  discussion. 
The  teacher  uses  posters  and  other  manipulative  object^  as  visual  aids. 
She  also  has  the  students  perform  in  skits.     Six  students  go^  to  a  bilingual 
Reading  specialist  during  Ihe  we'ek".  •  » 

Spaniish  Language  Instruction  for>  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  is  taught  7  1/2  hours  a  week.  Strategies 
include  small-group  -instruction  and  instruction  of  the  entire  class. 
Students  are  grouped  according  to  ability  and  there  are  three  groups:  a 
beginning  (first-  and.  sefond-^ade  level),  a  medium  (second-  and  third- 
grade  level),  and  an  advanced  (third-  and  f ou,rth-grade  level).  The* 
seven  students  in  the  slowest  group  are  taught  by  the  teacher,  the 
learning  disabilities  specialist,  and  the  aide.     The  other  two  groups  are 
instructed  by  the  classroom  teacher  only.     Each  day  about  thirty  minutes 
of  time**  is  devoted  to  Spanlph  Reading,  and  the  remaining  thirty  minutes 
to  Spanish  writing.     All  groups.'^re  u^ing  the  Santillana  series  with 
accompanying  workbooks; The-slow  group  ^Iso  uses  the  Language  Master  and 
_.stud-ie^5-^ phonics^.     Group  instruction  is  centered  around,  oral  skil'ls 
(thirty  minutes  daily)  including  poetry,  songs,  storytelling,  skits,  and 
games.    The  teacher  uses  the  tape  recorder  and  record  player  avd  shows 
film  strips  to  her  class. 

Mathematics  Instruction  , 

Mathematics  instruction  is 'given  five  ho'TS  weekly  .-.tt)  eighteen 
students  in  Spanish  only.     The  classroom  teacher  gives  occasional  group 

-  ■  •  '   .177,  ,    '.  .  , 
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lessons  reinforced  by  the 'aide.    There  are  three  ability-"based  groups 
working  at  different  levels.     Students  use  the  Random  House  textbook, 
Mathematics,  and  generally  move  at  their  own  speed.     Students  also  use 
individualized  Mathematics,  pamphlets.    Peer-tutoring  is  employed. 


Cultural  Component  j 

Social  Studies  is  taught  two  hours  a  week  by  the  classroom  teacher 
and  the  aide.     It  is  a  standard  part  of  the  curriculum  and  is  multi- 
cultuial  in  approach.     Content  areas  include  fables,  legends.  Geography, 
History,  and  famous  people.     Spanish. is  used  as  the  sole  language  of 
instruction. 

Instructional  Stratep^ies  for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 

Major  Features 

Fourth-  Through  Sixth-Grade  Cluster 

•  Three  teachers  instruct  students  of  the  fourth-  through  sixth- 
grade  cluster. 

/  •    Students  are  homogeneously  grouped  by  ability  and  language. 

dominance  in  the  subject  areas  of  EngMsh  as  a  Second  Language, 
Spanish,  and  Mathematics. 

'  •    In  the  two  classrooms  selected  for  observation,  three  teachers 

give  instruction:     one  in  Mathematics,  another  in  English,  and 
the  third  in  Spanish. 

^         •    The  students  are  ranked  by  ability  and  have  been  placed  in  eith 
the  high,  medium,  or  low  group. 

•  The  ability  groupings  are  constant  for  all  three  subjects. ^  The 
•    high  group,  for  example,  has  English,  the  medium  group  has 

Mathematics,  and  the  low  group  has  Spanish.     During  the  nex. 
instructional  hour,  the  students  again  rotate  classes. 

•  Homeroom  classes  are  taught  as  an  intact  unit  in  the  areas  of 
Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Health. 
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Fourth-Grade  Homeroom 

The  fourth- grade  homeroom  has  an  enrcllmerit  of  twenty-one 
Students  all  of  whom  are  of  Puerto  Rican  eAhnicity.. 

■i  •    \  ' 

•  The  classroom  teacher  is  a  balanced  liilingual  and  is  assisted  by 
a  full-time  aide  who  is  a  Spanish-doijiinant  bilingual. 

•  The  teacher  is  in  charge  of  English  instruction  for  the  fourth- 
through  sixth-grade  cluster,  1 

•  ^  The  ability  e.roinings  of  the  homeroom  students  i^^clude  five 

istudents  in  t^-e  high  group,  five  in  the  medium  group,  and  twelve 

in  the  low  group.  j 

M  \ 

Combined  Fourth-,  Fifth-,  and  Sixth-Grade  Homeroom  \  \ 

  y 

•  In  the  coTnbined  four-^h-,   fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  homeroom  the 

enrollment  is  twenty-two,  and  all  students  are  of  Puerto  Rican 

\  ' 

ethnicity,  ^ 

•  The  classroom  teacher  is  a  balanced  bilingual,  and  his  aide  is 
a  Spanish-dominant  bilingual.  i 

•  This  teacher  is  in  charge  of  Mathematics  instruction  for  the 
cluster .       .  •■         _  I 

•  Seven  of  the  homeroom  students  are  in  the  high  group,  eight  are 
in  the  mediur.  ^yroup,  and  seven  are  in  the  low  group. 


English  Language  Instruction  For  Native-Spanish  Speakers  and  Na^tive- 
English  Speakers  I 

,  Each  ability  group  receives*  English  language  instruction  five  hours 
a  week.     The  high  group  of j twenty-six  students  is  reading  at  th^  third- 
grade,  second-semester  levt^l.  '    The  medium  group  of  twent:y  students  is 
reauxug  au   Lut:  becuuu  graut^,   ticcuuu-tjcine&uei:  levex,  emu  cue  xuw  ]^luu.}j 
of  twenty-five  students  is  reading  at  the  fir^t-grade  level.  The 
students  are  reading  in  the  Houghton  Mifflin  series  and  do  writt'en  work 
in  the  accompanying  workbooks  and  on  locally  produced  exercise  sneets. 
Three  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  Reading,  including  oral  reading, { phonics 
and  Reading  comprehension.     Two  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  written  work 
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including  grammar,  spelling,  and  vocabulary  building.    The  students  in  . 
the  high  group  also  work  on  creative  writing.     The  classroom  teacher 
instructs  the  two  top  groups  by  herself.    The  aide  assists  her  with  the 
low  grpup,  and  some  of  the  students  go  to  the  Readitig  specialist  one 
hour  each  day.     The  teacher  uses  a  variety  of  commercial  materials 
for  English  language  instruction  includii^ig  charts,  flash  cards,  and  games. 
She  also  makes  use  of  audiovisual  materials  including  films,  movies, 
records,  tapes,  and  television. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  For  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  language  instruction  is  given  five  hours  each  week  to  all 
groups.     The  Spanish  instructor  is  bilingual  and  has  had  over  nineteen 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  A 
bilingual  paraprofessional  aide  works  with  her.    One  of  the  Reading 
groups  was  observed  for  language  instruction.     Two  basic  strategies 
were  ability  grouping  within  the  class  and  entire-class  instruction.  . 
All  students  are  using  the  Laidlaw  serie?  with,  the  accompanying  workbook 
for  wtitten  exercises  which. include  grammar,  spelling,  vocabulary ,  and 
the  answering  of  comprehension  questions.     The  teacher  instructs  the 
entire  class  in  Spanish  grammar  and  usage.     She  has  them  analyze  and 
write  their  own  poet.-y-     This  year  each  class  held  oral  reading  exams 
in  Spanish.     Every  student  had  to  select  a  reading  passage  and  present 
it  to  the  entire  class.    All  other  students  acted  as  judges  to  evaluate 
the  work'of  their  peers.     Other  group  work  included  Spanish  songs  and 
dramatization,  dictionary  skills,  and  creative  writing. 

Mathematics  Instruction  ,  ^ 

Each  group  receives  five  hours  of  instruction  a  week  in  Mathematics. 
There  are  two  basic  strategies  for  instruction.     In  the  two  Lop  groupsr, 
students  are  following  an  individualized  prograiff^alled  the  "H^tn 
HIPS.**    Students  are  required  to  ma\e  a  contract  with  the  teacher  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  by  a  specified  time.     Then  the  student  meets 
with  the  teacher  who  will  work  with  him  for.  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Since  each  student  is  in  a  different  program,  the  teacher  spends  much 
time  individualizing  instruction.     However,  whenever  he  finds  that  two 
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or  threG  students  have  similar  problems,  he  will  give  then,  small-group 
instruction.    He  also  will  give  instruction  to  the  entire  class  about 
forty  minutes  each  week.     In  addition  to  the  *'Math  HIPS",  students  do 
Mathematics  problems  found  in  the  Random  House  textbook  called 
Mathematics.     The  lower  group  uses  only  the  textbook  and  will  begin  with 
the  "Math  HIPS"  when  they  are  ready.     About  75%  of  instruction  is  in 
English,  and  25%  is  in  Spanish. 

Cultural  Component 

In  both.- classes ,  Social  Studies  fotms  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
It  is  taught  about  two  hours  a  week.     Social  Studies  instruction  includes 
History,  Geography,  famous  people ,  and  Art .     In  the' class ,  both  English 
and  Spanish  are  used  as  languages  of  instruction  depending  upon  the  themes 
that  are  being  discussed!     For  example,  m  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,'  the  Bicentennial  unit  is  taught  in  English,  while  a  course  called 
Mi  Gente  (My  People),  dealing  with  famous  Puerto  Ricans,  is  taught  in 
Spanish .  . 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

In  the  combined  first-  and  second-grade  classroom,  the  teacher  has 
informal  talks  with  parents  wher.  they  bring  their  children  to  school. 
During  the  yenr  about  ten  parents  come  to  class  for  parties,  and  three 
have  gone  on  field  trips. 

In  the  second-grade  class,  thex^e  is  one  parent  uho  volunteers  daily 
and  two  who  come  in  twice  a  week.     Fifteen  parents  have  come  to  class 
parties;   four  to  six  participated  on  field  trips;  and  eighteen  come 
twice  a  year  for  parenL-t^acher  conferences.^ 

In  the  combined  third-  and  f ourth-g'.ade  class,  the  teacher  has  had 
conferences- with  parents  of  each  of  thf^  students  during  1975-76  school 
year..  •  " 

In  the  fourth-grade  class  and  in  tue.  fourth-  through  sixth-giade 
classroom  both  teachers  have  met  with  parents  two  times  this  year 
'to  discuss  student  progress.     One  of  the  teachers  had  made  home  visits, 
to  discuss  problems  when  the  parents  were  unable  to  come  to  the  school. 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  12  was  initially  funded  in  1972.     The  project  consist*!  of 
one  kindergarten  classroom  and  one  first-grade-  classroom  in  each  of  i  ' 
five  schools  in  the  District.     One  grade  level  has  been  added  each  year, 
and  the  number  of  classrooms  for  each  grade  ha.     :.so  grown  from  one  to  i*  • 

During  1975-76,  the  project  included  six  schoc       (forty-eight  civ.3S- 
rooms  with  a  total  of  1,800  students).     Of  these,   twv'nty-eight  classey; 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  900  students  have  been  c'^sii,,.  .-ted  as  ESEA- 
Title  VII  classrooms.     The  following  chart  indicates  tlie  number  of  ESLA- 
Title  VI i  designated  classrooms  by  campus  and  grade  level: 

3  .  4 

2  2 
2  2 
2  2 
1  1 

Approximately  80%  of  the  populat-i.on        the  town  in  xvhich  the  District 
is  located  is  Mexican-American.     The  rrtajority  nre  descendents  of  the  orig- 
inal  settlers  during  the  Spanish  explojation  and  conquest  era;  however,  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  population  ai'e  Mexican  immigrants.     "he  prox- 
imity of  the  town  to  the  Mr^xirnn  border  makes  it  a  main  port  of  entry.  Th:- 
percentage  of  Mexican-American  students  in  the  bilingual  project  ranges 
from  70%  to  100%  in  some  schools.     Eighty  percent  ».'f  these  students  have 
been  in  the  program  for  Lhree  years.     Stn.dents  are  select^^  to  participate 
in  the  project  on  the  baisis  of  language  dominance.     The  student  remains  in 
fhp.  b-n-Inpu;al  nroiect  pven  ;qfter  bp /she  1  ft  able  to  function  in  -schojl  in 
English.     A  few  English-do^ninant  students  are  in  the  project  by  pc  rental 
request.    These  students  also  remain  in  the  bilingual  project  even  afrar 
becoming  proficient  in  Spanish. 
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The  town  is  situated  in  a  vast  farming  and  ranching  area.  .  The 
nearest  large  city  is  approximately  150  uiles  away.     The  farming  and 
ranching  concerns  are  the  main  sources  of-  income  and  e.,iployment .     Employ-  • 
ment  ranges  from  farm  labor  at.  minimum  vages  to  highly  . paid  technical 
jobs.     Tliere  is  some  commerce  and  industry  providing  additional  jobs, 
especially  in  the  oil  industry  and  construction.     In  the  Impact  Study's 
target  population  most  heads  of  families  are  semiskilled  workers  and 
farm  laborers  with  incomes  ranging  .from  $2,000  to  $6,000.  '  Mose  of  the  • 
families  have  single-unit  dwellings.     There  is  now  an  emergence  of 
multiple-unit  dwellings,  evidence  of  a>  growing  population  and  constant 
influx  of  immigrants. 

'■'   Goals  and/or  Objectives 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  complete  b'ilingualism.     It  is  felt  that 
the  socioeconomic  conditions  of  the  area  necessitate  a  language  mainfenance 
bilingual  program. 

Language  -Arts  in  English  and  in  Spanish  are  given  equal  treatment. 
About  forty-five  minutes  a  day  ar^  devoted  to  Laniuage  Arts  in  each 
language  ^j-n  kindergarten.     In  the  first  grade,  one  hour  is  spent  in  Lan- 
guage Arts  in  each  language  and,  an  additional  I  1/2  hours  in  Spanish-  ^ 
language  Reading.     In  second  grade,  Reading  in  the  peco^-:  language 
(English)  is  introduced.    ,  . 

By  the  third. grade,  the  aim  is  to  have  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
English  on  an  equal  basis,  but  not  during  one  lesson.    '"lustruc  i:ion  in 

both  languages  is  not  limited  to  Language  Arts;  it  invjuuf-s  Social.'  

Studies  and  Mathematics.    The  teapher  aLtemates  language  used  for 
instruction  each  week.    One  week  lessons  are  presented  in  En-glish.  The 
following  week  lessons  are  pres'ented  in  Spanish.    Trere  is  no  reretition  • 
of  lessons  unless  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  or  reinforce  n  lesson  from 


Most  instruction  is  done  through  individualized  contractus  in^al'  grade 
levels  except  kindergarten.     (The  contract  system  is  explained  in  the 
Classroom  Information  section.). 

,  Ongoing  inservice  training  and'  workshops,  sT^ecif ically  devoted  to  bi- 
lingual education  are  part  of  the  overall  project.     This-i?  done  to  fulfill 
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the  project  objective  of  having  better  qualified  teachers,  and  aides  in 

bilingual  classrooms.  • 

t  - 

Project  Staff  .    \  - 

The  total  number  of  staff  on  the.  bilingual  project  is  ninety-two. 
There  are  forty-eight  full-time  classroom  teachers;^  forty  are  Hispanic 
and  seven  are  white  non-Hispanic.     Forty-seven  teachers  are  Spanish/ 
English  bilingual  and  one  is  English  monolingual.     The  project  employs 
thirty-one  full- time  aides,  all  Hispanic  and  Spanish/English  bilingual. 
Thirty  of  the  aides  work  with  the  classroom  teachers,  and  one  works 
directly  with  the  Project  Director.     Other  support  personnel  include 
five  part-time  remedial  Reading  teachers ,  three  full-time  curriculum 
materials  specialists,  two  full-time  and  two  pa  t-time  professional 
consultants,  two  part-time  school/community  liaison,  and  the  full-time 
Project  Director.     Of  these,  nine  are  Hispanic  and  four  are  white  non- 
Hispanic.     Ten  are  Spanish/English  bilingual,   two  are  English  monolingual, 
and  Qne  is  Spanish  monolingual. 

AIR  staff  tested  fifteen  classrooms,  including  six  bilingual  class- 
rooms.    As  part  of  the  Impact  Study,  information  was  obtained  regarding 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  preparation,  certification,  and  ongoing  inservice 
training  and/or  workshops'. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  '  ^' 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degifee; 
No 'degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  wo 
B.A.  or  B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 
Non-crederitialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  '  " 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
4^  years 

e 

5-9  years 
10-19  years 

20-29  years  -  ^ 

30  or  more  years 
No  response 
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Teachers 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  blllnp,ual  proj'.ram: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

Mere  than  5*  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  specldficall:^  devoted  to  * 
bilingual-bicultural  education;* 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  *   

6--15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  1 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  -  1 
More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  1 
No  collu>;ii  Lraining  in  bilingual-bicuicural  '3 

No  response  '   


Amount  of  tdme  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education; 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 

15-30  days  ,  . 

More  than  30  days  ^  ^ 

None 
•   No  response 


1^  '-  r  * 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  follovring  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

.    Title  VII    ,  .  '  $2a0,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL  .         .  $210,000 

•  Per. pupil  ^116.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual' project  schools: 

Campus  A  \  ' 

Federal  and  State  $  79,056 

Other  -0- 

TOTAL  ^$  79,056 

•  Per  pupil  $  81.00 

•  Total  per.  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $197.00 

Campus  B 

Federal  and  State  $  68,856 

Other  ^  -0-  -  . 

TOTAL  $  68,856 

•  Per  pupil  $  81.00 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants '  $197.00 

Campus  D  . 

Federal  and  State  $  51,354 

•Other  -0- 

'OTAL  $  51,354 

•  Per  pupil  ■         $  81.00 

,.•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $197.00 
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The  district  average  per  pupil  cost  is  $868.     This  figure  plus  the. 
additional  $197  per  pupil  cost  in  the  bilingual  classrooms  brings  the 
total 'per  pupil  cost  in  bilingual  classes  to  $1,065.^  The  similarity  in 
the  SES  of  the  families  served  by  all  the  schools  accounts  for  the  even 
distribution  of  funds  to  the  schools  in  which  the  project  operates.  Though 
the  extra  fundfs  for  bilingual  education  from  federal  and  state  sources  are 
represented  by  school,  these  funds  are  channeled  through  the  bilingual  project. 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

A    ■  •      ■  .'    ■  .  .  '        '  . 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms.  Observed 

The  District  uses  the  individualized  contract  system  for' levels  I  to  5. 

\ 

This  approach  has  been  adapted  to  bilingual  education  also.  "Extensive 
research  is  done  by  .the  -three  curriculum  materials  specialists  in  develop- 
ing the  contract  system  in  ^Spanish  to  ccrreiato  to  the  English  system.  A 
contract  involves  a  short  lesson  in  specific  subject  area.     Each  student 
maintains  a  checklist  of  assignments.     Students  work  at  their  ovm  pace  with- 
in the  allocated  time  for  a  particular  subject  area.     xJxtra  activities  such 
as  games  and  art  work  are  included  in  the  contract  as  incentives  and  extra  . 
work  for  students  that  finish  before  the  allocated  time.     All  students, 
however,  are  allowed  time  during  the  week  to  participate  in  extra  activities 
regardle3s  of  task  completion.     Each  task  is  coded  as  it. pertains  to  subject, 
level,  content,  and  language;  and  each  task  is  available  in  both  languages. 

Impact  Study  Samples 

Two  of  twelve  second-grade  classes  in  the  bilingual  project  were 
randomly  selected  for  detailed  observation.     One  o^  the  classrooms  has  an 
enrollment  of  thirty  students;   the  otfier,  thirty-one.     All  the  students 
in  both  classes  are  of  Mexican  ethnic  background.     Also,  there  is  an  aide 
in  each  c^assroom^,  each  spending  an  average  of  2  1/2  hours  a  day  in  the 
class. 
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-One  of  the  seven  third-grade  classes  in  the  bilingual  project  was 
also  included  in  the  intensive  study.     Enrollment  in  this  class  is- 
twenty-nine,  all  of  Mexican  ethnic  background. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

t  The  following  description  applies  to  both  classes  since  both  follow 
very  closely  project-designed  scheduling,  curriculum,  and  methodology.  As 
previously  mentioned,  instruction  in  individualized  and' the . contracts 
system  is  used.  ' 

The  student  checklist  is  reviewed  by  the  teacher  on  a  dally  basis  by 
subject  area.     The  teacher  checks  for  any  indication  that  the  student  is 
omitting  tasks  of  falling  too  far  behind  in  task  completion.    JVlso,  the 
teacher  or  aide^reviews  the  student's  work  and  provides  individualized 
instruction  as  needed  by  the  student. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  were  no  native-English-speakera  in  the  -ela«ses--Gb-served.  Native- 
English  speakers  are  assigned  to  regular  classrooms. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spgnish  Speakers 

English  language  instruction  is  presented  as  'English  as  a  Second  Lan--. 
guage  (ESL) .     The  strategy  is  to  have  total  immersion  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; however,  there  is  direct  translation  at  times.    The  greater  emphasis 
is  on  ordl  English  and  wr'iting.    As  stated  in  the  objectives  and  goals,  ^ 
Reading  in'English  is  ^intrv>duced  in  the  second  grade.    One  hour  is  spent 
each  day  in  ESL  which  includes  English  Reading.     Both  the  teacher  and  thq 
di.de  work  with  the  students  during  the  ESL  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  periods 

While  students  work  independently  on  Language  Arts  contracts,  the 
teacher  and/or  aide  works  with  one  student  or  very  small^groups  for  the 
Reading  instruction.     Independent  silent  reading' is  also  scheduled  during 
the  week  in ^addition  to  oral  reading  with  the  teacher  and/or  aide.  English 
Language  Arts  very  closely  parallels  Spanish  Language  Arts however ,  less 
time  is  allocated  for  English  Reading^aince  it  is  introduced  in  the    ,  \  :■  ■ 
second  graiie.  . 
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Besides  the  project-developed  contracts,  both  teachers  use  the  text- 
book Eng]J^h_Aroun^^  (Scott  Foresman  &  Co.).    Other  instructional 
materials  inqlude  charts,  games,  flash  cards,  and  audiovisual  equipment 
with  cassetees  and  filmstrips. 

Spanish  Language  Instruc-  ion  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  same  strategy  is  used  for  Spanish  language  instruction  as  in 
English  language  instruction;  however,  more  time  is  allotted.    One  and  a 
half  hours  each  day  are  spent  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  which  includes  \ 
Spanish  Reading.     Also,  the  strategy  is  total  immersion  in  Spanish. 

Both  teachers  use  the  Laidlaw  series,  and  the  Santillana  series  for 
instructional  texts.'   As  in  ESL,  charts,  games,  flashcards,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  are  used  as  instructional  materials. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  were  no  native-English  speakers  in 
the  classes  observed. 

Ma  thema  t  ic  s>V  Ins  t  r  uc  t  i  on 

^^hemktics  is  scheduled  for  one  hour  five  times  a  week.    Mathematics  ^ 
instruction  I  is  in  Spanish  with  introduction  and  familiarization  of  English 
terms  and  expressions.'    The  text.  Modern  School  Mathematics,  is  used 
mainly  for  reference  in  making  exercise  sheets.  > 

I  ■  ■  \ 

Cultural  Components  is 

Social [studies  is, scheduled  for  one  hour,  five  times  a  week.  The 
cultural  component  is  part  of  Social  Studies.     Aside  from  being  taught  in 
Spanish,  Social  Studies  consent:  is  the  same  as  in  the  regular  classrooms. 
Famous  people  and  holidays  relating  to  the  Mexican  culture  are  emphasized 
at  the  appropriate  time.    Most  of  the  instructional  materials  used  in 
Social  Studijes  are  teacher  prbduced  and/or  project  developed.  ■ 


Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3    /' 

In  keejping  with  the  project  goals,  instruction  in  all  subject  areas 
is  50^%  Spanish  and  50%  English; .  however,  no  lesson  uses  both  languages. 
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simultaneously.     A  weekly  schedule  is  maintained  to  give  eq  lal  time  to 
each  subject  area  for  bilingual  instruction".  -  Usually,  the  tejicher  alter- 
nates  language  used  on  a  weekly  basis.     To  summarize,  th^  second  and 
third  grades  use  the  same "approach  including  the  role  of  the  teacher  aide 
iustructiojiai  materials,  and  tex;ts  (third-grade  level). 

'   Parent  and  Community.  .Involvement 

Serving  a  small  commiihity,  the  schools  are  very  much  a  focal  point, 
with,  parental  input  and  decision-making  in' school  affairs.    There  is 
direct  commtmication  with ^parents .    The  school/community  liaison  person 
works  with  teachers,  students,  a:nd  parents.    Parents  are  encouraged  to 
pkrj^icipate  in  school  activities  and  to  become,  involved  in  PTA.    There  is 
si^ificant  parent  participation  in  school  board  and  -^Bilingual  Education 
Aifyisory  Board  meetings.     The- District  maintains  a  policy  of  direct 
coiJmiunication  and  involvement.    ■  ' 


/ 


/ 


■  / 
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•  )     v  .  . 
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'         '  PROJECT  INFORT-IATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

•  •  Project  13  is  located  in  the  ouLskirts  of  a  large  Southwestern  city. 
The  school  district  serves  a  rural  area  of  100  square  miles.     There  are 
approximately  2,300  pupils  servecf  by  the  ^'istrict.     Nine. out  of  every 
ten  children  are  bused  to  school-  from  the  surrounding  rural  area. 

There  is  one  school  participating  in  the:  Title  VII  Project  within 
the  school  district  with  a  total  of  eleven  classrooms  and  approximately 
350  project  participants.     Only  grades  4  and  5  were  funded  by  Title  VII 
funds  dn  the  1975-76  school  year.     Kindergarten  through  gi^a^ie  3. were 
funded  by  state  bilingual  funds.  '  ' 

According*  to  the  principal  interviewed,  approximately  80%  of  the 
school  enrollment  is  of  Hispanic  descent  while  20%  is  of  white,  non- 
Hispanic  descent/   The  total  school  enrollment  is  approximately  823  ? 

a 

including  the  three  new  kindergarten  classes  added  last  month.     The  prin- 
cipal-further estimates  that  about  70%  of  the  families  in  the  school 
atteadance  area  are  bilingual  to^^ome  degree  with  approximately  10% 
being  monolingual  Spanish  and  20%  being  monolingual  English. 

The  housing  pa  ~ccn  consists  of  open  rural  single-unit  small  lots 
with  a.  great  major.u:  of  *'he  families  living -in  mobile  homes .    Most  of., 
the  families  served         h,    xhool  are  emplpyed  as  laborers,  or  domestic 
help,*  with  some  as  semiskilled  workers  who  commute  to  the  nearby  large 
city. 

The  princip;al  roughly .  estimates  the  average  "gross  annual  income  of 
the  families  served  by  the  school  to  be  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  including 
social  welfare  benefitjp,  which  many  families  rjeceive^  t 

The  mobility  rate  is  approximately  25%.    However,  this  is  not  due  to 
migrancy.     Approximately  fifty-five  to  sixty  students  are  migrants; 
however,  they  leave  only  during  the  summer  months.     Out  of- laat  year's  . 
etiroJ.lment,  .200  children  \eft  and  160(?new  students  enrolled. 
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JThe  principal  suggests  that  while  the.Mex:ican  and  white  non-Hispanic  ' 
groups  3eem  to  work  together  in  school/coinmunity  af  fairs , -Cthere  .is  mCich 
racial ,  ten^iion  between  the  two  in  the\s^rrdunding*''G^mniunity  • 

3      Goal^  and/or  Objectives  ' 

.  The  project  outlines  specific  measurable' objectives  in  the  area  of 
curriculum  developingnt,  sta'f^  development,  management  skills,'  and  parent 
involvement,    -  Hpwevi<£^,/according.  to  the' Project  Director,  the  principal 
overa  hi  objectives  ,  are  to  •  m'crease  the  English  Reading  achievement  o^f 
Mexicarv-Ameri^n  'stu'dencs  of  limited  "English-speaking  ability  ^  through  ^ 
a  Spanish  Language  Arts  «nd-a  Spanish  Social  Studies  p-rogram,  ^and  to 
implement  and  develop  a  team-teaching  apprbach  consisting  of  monolingual 
and  bilingual  teachers. 

Project  §taff  ,  . 

The  Title  VII  project  at  S<>iiool  A  employs  seven  aides,  one  curriculum/ 
materials  specialist,  ones^community/ school  liaison,  one  project  director, 
one  project  evaluator,  and  one  classroom- super  visor,  all  of  whom  are  full- 
time,  bilingual,   and  of  Hispanic  descent  with  the  exception  of  the 
project  supervisor  who  is  of  white  non-Hispanic  descent •     Aside  from  this 
project  staff,  eleven  t'eachers   (paid  by  state  funds)  participate  in  • 
the  project.     Out  of  the  eleven  teachers,  seven  are  bilingual  Hispanics,-^ 
two  are  English  monolingual  blacks  and  two  are  English  monolingual  non- 

» 

Hispanic  whites. 

Aside  from  the  Tide  VII  staff,   there  are  Title  I  remedial  Reading 
teachers  and  aides,   three  learning  disabilities  teachers  (one  Hispanic* 
and  two  white  non-jHispanic)  and  one  district  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
counselor  available^  to  the  students  io  the  bilingual  projf.ct. 

The  infdrmation  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teacher     and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  '  ' 
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Teachers 


TEACHING  STAFF  CFJVRACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  t;eachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  ^  

total  yiamber  of  questionnaires  received  "  '4 

Highest  earned. college  degree; 

•  Ho  degree     .  '   

.  Degree*  or  diploma  based  on  less  °than  4  years*^of  work   

B,A,  or  B.S.          ^.                                      ^  4 

Teraching  credential  only  '  ,   

•  M^A.  or  higher  ,   

No  response   


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 
Non-credentiaied 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential  '        ^  ^  ^,  ' 

Bilingual-Jjicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience : . 
Less. than  1  yfear 

1  ye^t 

2  years .  ' 

«  3  years         ^  ' 
^  "  4 ^y  ears 
5-9  years 

10-19  years    .  ^ 

\ 

20-29,  years 

30  or  more  y'feairs 

No  response 
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Teachers 


Years,  of  tcachln^^  In  a  bilinr,ual  prof;ram : 

Less  than  h  year                              ^  ,  1 

1  year                          ,             .  1 

' 2  years                                                        -  .  1 

3  years         '        ^  •   

4  years  ^ 

5  years                                 .     .  . 

Kore  than  5  years           -            '  ^  ■   

No  response,  "   

.  o          .  \ 

Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to  ^ 

bilint>ual-bicultural  education: 

 k  ■ — ■  ^nc  

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  ^   

6-15"  quarter  units  (A-10  semester  hours)  2 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-t20  ^semester  hours)   

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  ^^cmester  hrs.)  ^ 

No  colluKti  training  in  bilingual-biculLural   

No  response   


Amount  ^f  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  districts' 
workshop?  specif icttlly  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
^education:  ■  ^ 

y      1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-- 30  days 
More  than  30  ^days 
None  * 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project:      ^  ^,  . 

Title  VII  $183, 65P  ' 

Other  Federal  and  State  10,045* 

Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $193,704  ,  ^ 

•  Per  pu^il  ^  $499.96 

In  addition  to  the  above,   the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools:  v 

Federal  and  State  *  -  . 

^  Other 

TOTAL  '  .     '  '* 

•  Per  pupil   ^  .  //      $156:57  x 

•  °  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  '   .  '.  . 

for  bilingual  project  partici- 

•  .  pants   '     "  .         \  '  $656^3 

•  < 

*This  <5chool  received  Federal  Title  I  as  well        state  bilingual 

funds,  but  the  total  amounts  are  not  available  on  the  individual 
school  basis,  ^  .       ^  ' 

S  e  ^ 

Title  VII  pays  for  bilingual  instruction  for  approximately  395 

ft   ■  T 

fourth-  and  fifth-graders.'-'  The  project  is  actually  funded  for  only  250 
Students.     Hnwevex,  because  racial  conflict's  were'^ighlighted  by 
segregated  bilingual  classrooms  in  the  past,  the  entire  fifth  grade  was 
absorbed  into  the  project.  .        =  '  ^  '  ^ 


CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

*      .       "        \  .     ■     L 

Impact  Study  Samples 

One  of  the  two  classrooms  ^tes-fed  for  the  Impact  Study  was  randomly 
selected  for  detailed  observation  in  this  project.' 
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.Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features    .  ^ 

The  classroom ' is  composed'  of  thirty-five  students.     Thirty-four  are 
of  Mexican-American  descent  and  one  student  is  pf  black  descent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teac,her  interviewed,  only  the  one  black  student  spoke  English 
fluently  at  the  beginning  of  nhe  school  year.,/  Ttie  students  in  this  school 
are  hbility  grouped  by  classro^.n^   ?Ad  this  classroom  happens  to  ®be  the  low 
and  remedial  section  of  the  fourth  grade.     The  teacher  is  a  first-year 
teacher  and  indicates  that.- discipline  is  a  major  day-to-day  problem. 

English  Language  Instruction  \.        ..  _  ^  ^ 

Written  and  oral  English  language  instruction  is  taught  on  an  entire- 
class  approach  with  the  exception- of  spel?Lingv  which  is  taught  on  an  indi- 
vidual  basi^.     Written  Language  A-^ts  consists  of  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  and  grammar  and  is  taught  for  approximately  four  hours 
weekly.     Two  and ^a  half, hours  are  spent  in  direct  instructional  time 
while  1  1/2  hours  are*  spent  on  independent  study  ."^  ^  Oral  Language  Arts 
covers  the  skills  of  poetry,   ski^:s,«"storytelling,  choral  reading,  and.  ^ 
sharing.     Approximately  ten  to  twenty  minutes  are  spent  on  a  weekly  basis 
on  either  of'these  subjects.'     English  Reading  is    aught  to  six  different' 
groups  by  the  classroom  teacher.     Approximately  fiv^  students  from  another 
fourth-grade  <iplassroom  receive  Reading  instruction  with  Reading  groups 
in  this  classroom  wh:^le  the  students  from  this  classroom  receive  Reading 
instruction  with  the- fourth-grade  classroomoof  average/low  ability 
next  door. 

■■  ,     '        y  b 

Group  A^ consists  of  five  students,  one^of  whom        considered  to  be  a 
learning  disabilities ■ student  and  was'  reading  the  textbook  Seen  Free 
(Economy)  at  the  time  of  visitation.     Group  B  consists  of  two  students 

r, 

in  this  classroom  pluj:  three  from  next  door  at  level  4.     They  were  .using 
._the  textbook  Zxpu-rPopI  Go!      Group  C  consists  of  nine  students  at  level 
5  (Primer  4).^  Two'other  students  at  .^this  level  go^o  a  Reading  group 
next  door.     This  group  was.  reading  in  the  textbook  Gif'een  Feet.  Group. 
consists  of  seven  students  reading  the  beginning  of  the  first-grade 

"  •  , ;.  •  197 .  ..'  '  ' 
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book,  Blue  Dilly  Dilly.     One  other  student  at  this  level  goes  to  a  similar- 
group-^next  door.     Group  E  consists  of  one  student  from  this  classroom 
•and  two  from  next  door.  vJhey  were  reading  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
book\Blue  Dilly  Dilly.     Group  F  consists  of  six  students  who  were  reading 
in  the  last  section  of  the  textbook  Blue  Dilly  Dilly '  Each  group 
receives  approximately  fifteen  minutes  of  Reading  instruction  daily 
and  spends  approximately  thirty  minutes  daily  on  independent  Reading  - 
tasks.     Based  on  the  classroom  obs,ervation,  it  appeared 'that  much  of  the 
time  was  spent  on  classroom  management  ^ntf  getting  the^students  ready  to 
work.     Aside  from  the  regular  Reading  period,  the  majority  of  the  class  ^ 
receives  an  extra  hour  of  Remedial  Reading  reinforcement  on  a  daily 
basis  from  a  Reading  teacher  fundexl  by  migrant  funds.     While  the  teacher 
work's  with  the  rotating  Rea'ding  groups,  the  aide  attends  to  the  rest  of  . 
the  students  working  independefUily  at  their  seats.     The  groups  rarely 
regroup.     The  criteria  for  the  group  arrangements  within  the  ability- 
grouped  classroom  are  based  upon  standardized  test  results. 

\. 

^  Other  books  used  in*"  the  instruction  of  English  Language  Arts  are  - 
Basic  Coals  in  Spelling  (Webster,.  McGraw-Hill)  and  Adventures  in  English 
XLaidlaw)  .  '  -  r  .  / 

*"  ^  •  • 

Spanish  Language  Instructio.n  for  Natlve-Spanish  and  Native  English        ^     -  . 
Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  are  taught  within  six  different  groups  and  ' 

^  ^  «  -       -  . 

cover  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, ^phonics,  and 

Rea'ding^ comprehension.     According  to  the  teacher  interviewed,  approxi^ 

'  •         *    ^ '  .  ■     '  ^    '  '''  ■ 

mately  1/2  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  written  Lanugage  Arts  instruction 

Lime  and  about  another  1/2  hour  in  written  language  iniiependent  work 

within  the'  Reading  grc)ups.     The  teacher  further  estimates  that  each  group 

receives  approximately  forty-five  minutes  or  direct  Reading  instruction 

on  a  weekly^  basis  and  about  2  1/2  hjDurs  a<  week' of  independent  Reading 

work.     While  the  teacher  rotates  groups,   the  aide,  works  on  an  iindivi*^ 

dualized  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  class.     The  Reading  gioups  change     ^  ^ 

rarely  and,  "if  so,   changes  are  made  based  upon  ability  and  need.  'The 

criteria  for  designating  the  grouping  arrangements  are  based  ori  project 

"test  results  and  teacher  observations.        ■  , 
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Oral  Language  Arts  covers  the  areas  of  dramatic  'arts,  poetry,  story- 
telling, c{ioral  reading,  and  sharing*  skills .      Approximately  thirty 
minutes  weekly  are  r.evoted  to  these  skills  on  an  entire-class  basis. 

•  The  grouping  arrangement  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  consists  of^  six 

small  groups.     Group  A  is  composed  of  four  Spanish-dominant  low  ability 

students,  who-^ere  reading  the  book  Elena  y  Dani  (Cultural 'Centro 

Americano).     Group  B  consists  of  six  low  ability,  Spanish-dominant  students 

who  were  reading  the 'textbook  Aprendemos  a  leer  (Laidlaw) .     Group  C 

consists  of  five  bilingual  students  with  an  emphasis  on  Spanish.  They 

are  of  average/low  Spanish  Reading  ability  and  Wfere  reading  the  textbook" 

Nuestros  Amigos,  (Laidlaw) .   .Group  D  consists  of  five  average  ability 

Students  who  were  reading  the  textbook  Aprendemos  a  leer. 

4  .    

Group^'E  was  reading  in  the  textbook  Nuestros  Amigos  and  consists  of  six  " 

average  ability  students  who  are  bilingual.     Group  F  consists  pf  six 

high  ability  students- who  are  also  .bilingual  and  was  reading*  the  textbook 

Librd"  Primero  de  lectura  (La  Escue^la  Nuo.va) . 

Second-language  instruction  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  subject  per 
se,  but  rather  ESL  concepts  are  informally  Incorporated  into  all  other 
subjects  since  pnj.y  one  st.udent  spoke  English  fluently  at  thje  beginning 
of  the  year.  ^ 

Mathematics  Instruction  '       '  * 

Mathematics,  instruction  is  given  by  the  classroom  teacher  to  two 
'large  groups..   The  skills  covered^^^include  addition , si  subtraction ,  division, 
fract ions,  *  and  measuremei^t  through  the  new  math  approach  outlined  by  the 
textbooks  us^d  by  the  various  groups.     Group  A  consists  of  sixtaen 
students  and  ^.'uses  the  textbook  Exploring.  Elementary  Mgthematics  Level  4 
(Holt , .  Rinehart ,  Winston).    ,.Group  B  consists  of  ten  students  and<uses  • 
the  same  textbook  as  Group  A,  except  that  the  Ic^^el  t-^sed  is  3.     An  hour 
daily  is  devoted  to  Mathematics  instruction.     lased  on  the  teacher  , 

Interview, *  approximately  one-half  of  the  time  is  spent  on  direct  or 

'»  •    *b  .  .  


guided  Instructional  time  and  about  one-half  on  independent  study. 
While  the  teacher  works  with  cne  group,  the  aide  oversees  "the  students, 
working  independently  at  .their  seats.    The  criteria  for  desi*gnating 
the  grouping  pattern  are  based  on  last, year's  records  (cumulative •filea)\ 

199^ 
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Aside  fr:>ra  these  two  major  Mathematics  groups,  a  group  of  eight 
reihedial  Mathematics  students  go  the  Mathematics  resource  center  and 
receive  Mathematics -instruction  from  a  Mathematics  resource  teacher  and 
aide  through  an  individually  guided  instruction  approach.     The  skills 
covered  for  these  eight  studejits  include  addition  anil  subtraction. 
Approximately .  two  hours  a  week^^re  spent  in  direct  teacher/aide  instruc- 
tion, and  about^  three  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  Individually ^guided  and 
independent  work.  ' 

Cultural  Component  *  ■ 

The  cultural^  component  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  subject  but 
rather  is  incorporated  into  the  Spanish  Reading  groups.    The  teacher  and 
the  aide  divide  the  class  into  two  sections  of  three  Reading  groups - 
about  twice  a  week  and  alternate  for  the  cultural  component.  The 
bilingual  resource  teacher  generally  organizes  and  participates  in  the.se 
activities.    All  cultural  ^topics  are  covered,  ranging  from  art  and 
cooking  to  music  and  history.     Approximately"^"f prtj^-f ive  minutes  a  week 
(twice  a  week)  are  devoted  to  the  cultural  component  and  a  total- 
immersion  Spanish-language  approach  is  used. 

"  .    Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

L.»ie  out  of  two  classrooms  was  randomly  selected  for  detailed 
observation  in  this  project^    Since  the  project  at  this  grade  level 
operates  under  a  team-.f each^ng  approach  and  the  students  have  individual 
schedules  for  rhe  major  part  of  the  day,-  the  students  in  the  Spanish, 
first-period  classroom  were  randomly  chosen  for  the  intensTve  study 

observation  segment. 

■  P  • 

Major  Features 

o  ^  '  . 

Because  of  racial  conflicts  in  "the  upper  elementary  grades  in  the 

past,  the  entire_fifth"grade  student  body  was  inrnrpnrat-fid  into  the 

bilingual  project  thi*5  year.     Thus,  all  students,  regardless  of  their. 

ethnic  or  language  background,,  receive  some  bilingual  instruction. 

200    ■  .  ■ 
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The  classrooms  are  ability  grouped  according  to  homerooms  rather 
than  language  dominance.     Instructy-on  is  given  using  a  team-teacKinjg 
approach,  and  the  students  maintain  diverse  schedules  throughoHt^the  day 
with  the  exception  of  Engli^  (no.t  irtcluding  Reading)  and  Language- Art3 
wheye.  they  remain  together  as  a  language  group.  .  i 

The  ^group  tested  and  obs'epved  Soxr  the  Impact  Study  iS  composed  of 
thirty  Mexican- American  &tu"dents  of  whom  all  are  bilingual.     The  Spanish 
teacher  they  receive  instruction  from  is  a  white,  non-Hispanip*  who  has 
had  four  years  experience  as  a  bilingual  teacher.  -   .  > 

English  Language, Instruction  for' Native-English  and  Native  Spanish 
Speakers  / 

Written'  and  oral  LarTgu^ge  Arts  instruction  is  taught- by  -a  monolingiial. 

J3  ,  '  •«   ..."  ' 

English  black  (non-Hispanic)  team-teacher  to  the  Spanish,  first-period 
group.     The  class  is '"divided  into  two  large  groups  for  language  ^ 
instruction.     Group  A  consists  of  nine  low/remedial  students  while  'Group 
B  consists  of  twenty-three  students  who  are  at  grade  level  but  are  still 
considered'  to  be 'of  average/low  ability  by  the  teacher.     Most  of  the 
teacher's  time  is  devotl^d  to  the  lower  group  while  Group  B  works  more 
independently  with^&p.me  teacher  supervision.  ''The  Language  Arts  period 
meets  daily  for  forty-five  minutes.     Tha  teacher  comments,  however,  that 
approximately  ten  minutes  is  spent  daily  trying  to  get  the  class  started. 
Group  A  receives  approximately  2  1/2  hours  of  direct  teacher  -instruction 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  approximately  2  1/2  hours  of  independent  study 
while  Group  B  receives  about  2  1/2  hours  weekly  of  independent  work 
and  abaut  twenty- five  minutes  weekly  of  direct  teacher  instructio.n  in 
grammar',  s'pelliag,  creative  and  non-fictional  writing,  ^nd  written 
mechanics.     The  only  Qral  Language  Arts  skills- covered  arie  story tellin'g 
and  sharing.     Approximately  fifteen  -minutes  a  week  are  devoted  to  these 
topics.     There  is  no  aide  present  in  the  English  Language  Arts  period, 
and  the  criteria  for  designating  the  two  grouping  arrangements  are 
based  upon  standardized  test  results  and  teacher  observation.    'The  text- 
books used  include  Ba^ic  knelling  Goals ,  Level  3^for  Grou^  A  and  Level  5 
of  the -same  series  I'or  Gruup  B  (Webs ter ,  McGraw-Hill)  .     Both  groups  use, 
the  textbook  Composing  LarT^tiage  Channels  (Ma^miTIan)  .     However,  Group  A 
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spends  much -of  the  period  using  a  tape-recoi;ded  flash  card  spelling 
machin^^^ince  many  in  the  group  are*  non-Engli§h  readers.     At  the  time 
of  obser\/ation,  •  vocabulary  words  being  fed^  into  the  spelling  machine 
consisted  of  simple  three  or  four  lette^r,  one-vowel  Words  such  as  sat , 
the ,  sit  >  and  cat . 

Spanish,   first-period  pupils  receive  English ^Reading  instruction 
from  their  respectiveyfiomeroom  teachers.     Thus  the  group  is  divided  into 
six  readiag-ability,  Sections .     Specific  iitformation  on  each  grouj)  was  not 
obtained  since  not  all  the  teachers  were  available  for  interviewing^  and 
observing  at  the  time  of  -Visitation.     The  classroom  observed  for  English 
Reading  instruction  was  the  group  composed  of  six  students  from  the 
Spanish  f if st~period  class.     That  homeroom  teacher  and  bilingual  aide 
divided  Xhe  class  for  instruction  into  two  Reading  groups.     Both  groups 
were  using  tjne  textbook  Roller  Skates  (Addison-Wesley)  .     The  Reading 
p'eriod  is  for  Forty,  minutes  on  a  daily  basis.     According  to  the  teacher 
interviewed',  an  average  of  approximately  thirty  minutes  daily  is  spent 
'on  direct  teacher  instruction'  or  guided  Reading,  and  -an  average  of .  ten 
minutes  daily  is  spent  <on  indepencfejit  study.     Groups  never^or  rarely 


regroup  for  Reading-  instruction .     'ITie  criteria  for  designating  the 
grouping  arrangement  are  based  upo»'  ability-grouped  homerooms.  Homeroom 
assignments  are' based  upon,  the-  previous  year's  i?^cotds.  -  Of  the  six 
homeroom  Reading  sections,  at  ^east  four  have  bilingual  aides.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  Reading  period,  many  students  in  the  bilingual 
program  receive  aa  extra  .thirty  to  forty  minutes  daily  of  English 
remedial  Reading.     Since  remedial  Reading  'Assignments  are  made  in  the 
homerooms,   the  Spanish  teacher  Iwhpse  first  period  was  tested  could  not 
identify  anVyStudents  receiving  remedial  Reading.     Of  those  in  her 
homeroom  who- are  also  in  her  Spanish  first-period  class,  none  are 
enrolled  in  remedial-  Reading.  " 

There  is  no  second  language   (ESL  or  SSL)   c  ..mponent  for  the  group 
tested,  j^st  Spanish  Language  Arts.  , 

Spanish  Language  Inslfruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish. 
Speakers 

The  Spanish  first-period  class,  the  group  of  students  randomly 
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selected  for  testing,  is  composed  of  students  from  six  different  fifthr 
grade  homerooms.     This  period  meets  on  a  daily  basis  for  forty-five 
minutes.     Instruction  is  given  in  written,  oral,  and  Reading  Spanish 
Language*. Arts  to  three 'groups  of  students.     Group  A  consists  of  nine 
low/remedial  ability  students,  of  whom  three  are  considered  to  have 
learning  disabilities  and  one  is  considered  to  have  language  disabilities. 
This  group  uses  no  major  Reading  textbook  for  Spanish ^instruction.  Since 
the^at tention  span  is  low,  the  teacher  focuses  on  experience  stories, 
syrnbol  and  sight  words,  and  phonics.     A  series  of  eight  books  provided 
by  the  federal  regional  office  are  used  by  the  teacher  to  introduce  Read- 
ing concepts  to  the  students.     Group  B  is  composed  of  eight  rtudents  of 
average  Spgnish-speaking  ability.     They  were  reading  the  textbook  Nuestros 
Amigos  (Laidlaw).     Group      is  composed  of  twelve  students  of  high  Spanish-'' 
speaking  ability.     They  were  reading  the  textbook  Del  Campo  al  Pueblo 
(Laidlav).    *The  classroom  teacher  and  the  aide  rotate  'Reading  groups  for 
instruction.     The  "written  Language  Arts  skills  of  grammar,  spelling,  crea- 
tive and  non-fictional  writing,  and  written  mechanics  are  covered  within  • 
the  Reading  assignments.     Based  on  the  teacher  interview,  approximately 
one  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  the  instruction  of  these  specific  skills  and 
approximately  half  an  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  independent  study.  The 
.  Spanish" oral  Language  Arts  covered  include  dramatic  arts,  poetry,  story- 
telling, -and  sharing  skills.  .The  amount  of  time  devote^  to  these  skill's 
varies;  however,  up  to  thirty  minutes  a  week  maybe  spent  in  these  areas. 
All  library  work  is  on  an  individualized  basis. 

In  the  Spanish'  period ,  approximately  an  hour  a  week  is  spent.;;on  direct 
Reading  instruct ian,  and  approximately  forty-five  minutes  a  week  is  spent 
on  independent  Reading  tasks.     The  rest"  of  the  time  .(two  periods  a  week) 
is  devoted  to  •the  cultural  components  in  the  Spanish  Language  Arts. 

Mathematics  Instruction  ^  ■ 

All  fifth-grade  teachers  work  as  a  team  M  the  instruction'  of 
Mathematics.     The  entire  fifth  grade  is  on  an  individualized  Mathematics 
contract  basis.     Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching  a  specific  ski^l. 
The  students  rotate  teachers  depending  on  their  mastery  level.     The  skills  > 
covered  include-addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  ratios, 
percentages,  and  measui:ement .     Forty-five  minutes  daily  is  devoted  to 
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Mathematics  instruction.     During  that  time,  movement  is  continous. 
StuclLMits  are  c-ngaged  in  indeptMiden t  study,  small-group  instruction,  peer-  ^ 
group  Instruction,   manipulative  j.^^^i'-'-l^^  ^^ving  and;  ongoing  mastery  testing. 

The  students  are  assigned  an   individual  contract  at   the  beginning 
of  ti^e  year  based  upon  the  results  of  a  skills  checklist  test.     There-  are 
no. major  textbooks  used.     The  curriculum  is  bas^'ed  upon  teacher-made 
exercises  and  skill  checklists.     Bo^:i1v,.Span i sh  and  English  are  used  for 
instruction  by  tlie  bilingual  teachers.     V^l*vl>  arx?  five  team  teacliers, 
four  or  whom  are  bi-Lingual,   and  four  bilingual  aif)^s  involved  in  the 
Matiiemat  ics  program.     The  grouping  patterns  change  on  a  daily  and  weekly 
has  is. 

The  dailv  Mathematics  routine  commences  by  having *all  fifth-graders 
report  to  their  homeroom  teachers,  who  in  turn  distribute  their  Matji^- 
matics  contracts.     The  students  then  line  up  outside  their  specific  skills 
classroom  (the  entire  wing  is   fifth-grade  classrooms):     The   four  aides 
coordinate  the  testing,  mastery  checkoffs,  and  the  next  specific  skill 
assignments   in  the  building's  hallwav,  where  testing  is  an  ongoing 
...  p  rocess  . 

('ul  t  ura  L . C.oniponen  t  ^ 

[he  cultural   com{)oncnt  is  given  twice  a  week  for  about  twenty 
minutes  within  riio  Sjianish  language  Arts  period  which  is  coordinated  by 
the  Spanish   resource  teacher.     The  teacher  and  the  aide  also  participate 
in  the   ins  t  r-^ic  t  i  on  of  these  cultural  activities.    ^Approximately  tone-hal  f. 
of  this  t'lmt'   is  given  within  the  Sp;inish  Reading  groups.     The  topics 
covered   in  the  cultural   component   include  art,   folk  dancing,  history, 
holidaVs,   and  music.     lioth  Hnglish  and  Spanish  are  used  in   Lhe  Instruc- 
'ti(^^l  approach. 

,  Part-nt  ami  ('ommiitU  ty   In vqlvemen  t 

During  the   1973-76  scliotil   year,  the  project  used  television  and 
•  newsletter  forms  of  media  to  publici/^e  the  biliwgual  project.  According 
to  the  rroj-e'-t    Dirrrtor.,   parents  of  the  students   in  the  bilingual  project 
voliinteeri»d  ovL»r   1  ,()()()  hours  of  work 'toward  the.  pro  ject   in   the  1975-7fi 
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school  year.     This  included  making  toys,  preparing  mat(?rials,  decorating 
bulletin  boards,  etc.     He  further  indicated  that  there  is  active  parti- 
cdpation  in  cultural  activities  such  as  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  celebrations  and 
that  parents  are  Involved  in  the  actual  Title  VII  proposal  writing 
through  the  Bilingual  Advisory  Committee. 

The  fourth-grade  teacher  indicated  that  approximately  two  parents  par 
ticipate  each  semester  in  class  parcies  and  that  about  five  parents  will 
be  available  once  a  year  for  participation  in  class  field  trips.     At  the  . 
time  of  visitation,  one  student  conference  had  been  held.     The  teacher 
reported  that  parent  participation  was  poor  because  few  parents  needed 
to  come  to*the  school,   they  lived  at  great  distances  form  the  school, 
and  they  did  not   feel  welcome  at  the  school. 

Based  on  the   fifth-grade  Spanish  teacher's  interview,  approximately 
three  parents  of  the  students  tested  will  participate  at  least  once  a 
semester.     About  two  parents  will  help  supervise  class   field  tripsonce  / 
a  semester,  and  approximately  five  are  active  in  the  bilingual  PTA. 
Although  no  parent  conferences  had  been  held  with  parents  of  this  class 
period,   the  teacher  felt   that  most  parents  would  come  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  the',  teacher ,     She  further  estimates  that  approximately  ten  will 
come  to  lMi^^  annual  Opun  House. 
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FRO.IKCT  INFORMTION 

PL'ojecL  ContiexL  and  TargeL  Population 

ciT^   There  a  re  twenty-two  schools  in  tlie  district  where' this  project  operates 
Tlie  schools  are  situated  in  a  primarily  rural  agricultural  coniniunity  and 
have  an  ethnic  distribution  of  about  35%  (4,650)  Spanish-surnanied  students. 
Of  the  total  number  of  students,  25%   (12,984)  in  the  District  have  limited. 
English-speaking  ability.       Initially,   the  project  was  funded  in  1972.  It: 
operated  in  one  school  with  about  250  participants  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  4.      I'he  project  has  grown  vertically  ancl  horizontally  to  include,  two 
schools  in  kindergarten  through  gr'Sde  6  and  covers  all  classes,  in  one 
school  .and   four  classes   in  the  other  school.     This  project  addresses  itself 
to  about  350  students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6.     Of  these,   45%  of 
the  students  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.*  Since  the  secondary 
purpose' of  the  program  is  to  foster  an  environment  of  cultural  acceptance, 

.0 

enrollment  is  open  to  other  students  besides  those  (jf  limited  English- 
speaking  ability. 

Current  ly,   tlie  Dislricl  has  state  funding  for  additional  bil*Lngual 
classrooms,   Inrt:  this  project  is  separate'  from  the  Title  VJI  one.  -This 
narrative  describes  only  the  Title  VII  bilingual  project.  " 

'   The  community  in  which  the  project  operates  is  located  in-a  vast 
agricultural'^  area.     The  ..rural  environment  is  offset  by  tlie  emergence  of 
factories  and  other  businesses  associated  with  agriculture.     The  dominant 
types  of  occupations  of  the.  families  served ^by  the  schools  .  inc lude  farming 
(owner  or  tenant),   semiskilled  work,  and  f^arm  labor.*    The  -average  gross 
annual  income  of   the  families  ranges   from  $2,000  to  $4,000  for  laborers 
and  from  $rO,0(JO  to  $15,000  for  owner  or  tenant   farmers.'  Semiskilled, 
workers  earn   from  ?2,T)00  tn  $6,000  annually.     A  few  workers  commute  to 
neighboring  communities  and.  to  the."nearest  city  whicii  is  approximately 
forty- five  mi  his  away. 


in  some  sclioo'.i:  .  ti  e  sruilents  of  Moxi  .  .^n  descent  make  up  from  70%  to 
85%  of  Lhe  total  enro  Llm^in'. .     ui    tiiese     15/i  arc  t'  timated  to  be  from 
migrant  farm-working  families.     These  st  at i  ticis  re'*J  ect  the  community 
composition  in  general.  j  v  . 

•     ■ .'    ^  ■  .  ' 

'         Goals  and/or  Objectives  .  - 

0 

The  major  goal  af  this  project  is  to  develop  an  effective  and  feasible 
district  model  for  bilingual  multicultural  education.    ^The  project  is 
designed  to  accelerate  pupils'   facility  in  two  languages  and  to  increase 
their  self-esteem  and  capacity,  for  self-guidance  so ^ that  they  can  deal  . 
effectively  with  a  multicultural  enviroiimen t . ^ 

One  qf  "the  project  objectives  is  to  use  small-group  processes  tg  achieve 
bilingualism  by  Lhe  sixth  year  of  instruction.     The  small-group  process 
involves  peer  leadership,  a  task  analysis'apprqach  to  micrdteaching, 
leadership  training,  a  free  flow;  of  bilingual  communication,  effective 
use  of  cross-age  tutors,  and  the  participation  of  parent  volunteers. 

-Project  objectives  specifically  outline  a  program  for  staff  development 
not  only  for  teachers  and  aides,  but  also  for  administrators  to  assist  all 
in  wocking  effectively  in  an  ^educational-  bilingual  setting."  This  is 
achieved  through  preservice  and  inservice  traitiing  periodically  scheduled 
during  the  school,  year. 

Parent  and  community  involvement  is  another  objective  of  the  project. 
..The  project  objective  is  uO  develop  a  program  of  parental  and  community  * 
involvement  thatwill  lead  to  improved  acceptance  of  bilingual  education  ; 
within  the  community.     This ' involvement  is  discussed  further  in  the 
Parent  and  Community  Involvement  section.  ^  '  " 

^  "Project  Staff  ' 

>'  * 

Classroom  personnel,  include  '^:hirteen  teachers  and  twelve  aides.  All 
twelve  aides  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual.     Six.  teachers  are  Hispanic  and 
seven  are  white  non-Hispanic.     All  thirteen  teachers  are  bilingual. 
Support,  personnel   include  a  p^sychologist  and  a  speech-hearing  specialist. 
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Both  are  white  non-Hispanic  and  English  .monolingual.     Additional  staff* 
Include  one  curriculum/materials  specialist,  one  school/community  liaison, 
and  one  project  director.     These  thf*ee  are  all  Hispanic  and  bilingual,.. 

The  information  on  the  /oll9wing  chart  Was  obta,ined .  f  roni-  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  ^JUissroom  teaqlrers  and  their  aides  whose,  students  were 
included  in^  the  Tmpact»^*SGudy.  \     i  "  •     *  * 


0 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Tot aL  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 

5  . 


^ Aides 
5 


Hlg;hest  earned  college  degree: 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B.A.  or  BvS.  \ 
Teachiiig  credential  oivl 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response' 


.T!ype  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

Non-credentialed  .. 

•  I.  '  ■  '  * 

Temporary,  provisipnaj.,^ partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  ^      J  ^ 

.Reguiar  Qjredential 

Bilingual-blcultural  teaching  credential 
No^  respfonse 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience; 
Less  than , 1  year 

1  year 

2  years  ^ 

3  years 

4  years 

5-9  years  c 
10-19  years 
iO-29  years 
30  or  more  years  ^  . 
'  No  response  \,  •  ' 
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Teachers 


Years. of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  prograin : 
,    Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years  " ^  >  ' 
More  than  5  years 

No  response 


Aid^s 


Amount  of  college  straining  specifically  devoted  to 
billngual-bicultural  education : y 
1-5  quarter  units  (1^3  semester  hours) ,  ' 
6-15-  quarter  units  (A-IO  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  sisimester  hours) 
More  than  3D  quarter  unir.s  (more  than  20  se^est«r  hrs, 
No  collate  training  in  biling^jal-bicultural 
No  response  * 


)  1 
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Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bi3.ingual-bicultural 
education:  ^ 
1  day  or  less  • 

2-:13  days  ^ .  '       ^  '  > 

15- 30 -days 
.  More  than  30  days 
None  "      ,  ' 

No  response 


ERJC 
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^  Sources'  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated'  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

%^ 

Title  VII  .  $164,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  116,000  *^    .  ; 

Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0-  . 

.  TOTAL  $280,000       '  ;       ^    "  . 

•    Per  pupil  "  $814 

The  district  average  per  pupil, cost  is. $900;  therefore-,  an  estimated 
average  per  pupil  cost  in  bilingual  education  is  $1,714. 

'    *'     '  ..  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed 

Of  twelve  bilingual  classrooms,  five  classes  (one  in  each  grade  level, 
.  gi^ades,  2  through  6) ' were- included  in  the  Impact  Study.     Of  these,  two  were 
•randomly  selected'for  the  Intensive  Study  which  included  classroom 
observation.     One  of  two  second  grades  and. one  of  two  fifth  grades  i^ere' 
observed  for  bilingual  treatment  and  instructional  strategies  as  describe^i 
'in  the  following  pages,  -  y         ■  ^ 

.Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2  . 

Major  Features  '      '  ;  ' 

The  classroom.'''observed  has  a  total  enrollment  of  tw^nty-s"ix  students.  ■> 
.  Twenty  are  of  Mexican  descent  and  six  are  white  non-Hispanic.     The  six 
white  non-Hispanic  students  are  in  the  bilingual  project  by  parental  request 
while  the  ot?her  students  were  enrolled  in  the  project  based  on  language 
dominan'ce  and/pr  parental  requast.     Classroom  personnel  include  one  white 
non-Hispanic  teiacher  and  one  Hispanic  teacher  aide.     Both  are  English/Spanish 
bilingual.  .      '  ^' 

Grouping  in  this  class  is  for  task  completion  rather  than  on  the  basis- 
of  ability.    In  the  morning,   there  are  six  centers  (Reading,  Mathematics, 
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Language;  Ar'ts ,  listening,  and  writing)  with' four  or  five  students  in  each 
group;     The  students  are  grouped  .heterogeneously  so  that  dominant  language, 
ability,  social  maturity ,  and  leadership  qualities  are  eveijly  distributed 
•throughout  the  six  groups.     The  groups  rotate  every  twenty  to  twen ty^f  ive» 
miqutes.     At  the  Read igng* center,,  the  teacher  works'with  the  students  on  an 
individual  ba$is.     The  Mathematics  center  instruction  Js  led  "by  the-  aide. 
Using  the  Ferguson  Series,  which  is  programmed,^  enables*,  the  students  to  '  • 

,  ■  ^  0 

-work  at  their  own  rate.     Usually  the  instruction  in  the  other  centers 

involved  independent  work  or  work  with  student-  leaders.  . 

■ .  •'  "  '  . 

^  The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  Music,  Physical  Education,  Science, 
Health  and  second-language  acquisition"::  The  afternoon,  groupings  are 
similar  to  the  morning  ones^  but  often  the  groups '  ate  fewer  and  la^rger. 

English  Language  Inst^ruction  for  Native-English  and  ^Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Instruction  in  written  and  oral  English  is  the  same  for  the  entire 
class.     English  grammar  and  jnechanics,  spelling,  cteative  writing,  sharing, 
poetr>  ,  and  "stprytelling  are  included  in  the  language,  listening ,  ^nd 
writing-  centers.     Approximately  3  1/2  hours  per  week  'are  spent  in  these 

sublect  areas..  '  .      '      .  " 

r  i.    ».  .  ■ 

English  Reading. instruction  is  provided  by  the  teacflier.     Only  twelve 
students — all  English  dominant — are ' in  English  Reading.     The  rest  of  the  ■ 
students  receive  Spanish  Reading  instruction.     Four ' students  are  high- 
ability  readers;   four,  average-ability';  and  four,  low-ability.     They  are 
not,  however,  grouped  as  such  for  Reading.     The  teacher  prefers  to  have  . 
three  mixed  groups.     The  students  usually  spend  2  1/2  hours  a  week  in 
English  Reading.        .  ..  »  '  . 

Textbooks  and  instructional  material  includes   Design  for  Reading^ 
•(Harper  &  Row),  Pre-reading  and  Supplementary  (Lippincott  Co.),  Merrill 
Linguistics,  Bowman  Series.     Audiovisual  equipment,  such  as  tapes, 
cassettes',   filmstrips,  records,  and  television,  are  used. 

Spanish  Laiiguage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Instruction  in  written  and  oral  Spanish  is  the  same  for  the  entire 
class.     Instruction  is  in  Spanish  and  covers  SjJanish  grammar  and  mechanics. 


vocabulary,  and  creative .writdrig.     Approximately  3  1/2  hours  a  week  are 
6peht  in  these  areasr 

Sp^anlsh  Reading  instruction  is  provided  by  the  teacher.  Fourteen;, 
students  receive  instruction.     These  students  are  bilingual;  two  of 
them  are  Spanish  dominant.     The  instructional'  strategy,  including  the 
time  allotted,  is  the  same  as  in.  English  Reading, 

Instruction  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  is  designed  so  that  bilingual 
and  Spanish-dominant  students  can. receive  instruction  for  language 
maintenance.     At  the  same. time ,  English-dominant  students  receive 
instruction  in  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language. 

Textbooks* and  materials  used  are  Santillana  Series,  Que  bonito  es  leer 
(r:.-;Geraination  Center,  Austin,  TX)  ,  Ideal  School  Supply  Co.  'Phonics  S.eries> 
Audiovisual  equipment  Includes-  tapes cass^tes ,   filmstrips,  records,  and 
movies.       '  .  • 

Mathematics;  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  in  the  student' t  dominant .language .  Instruction 
is  on  an  individual  basis  and  is  usually  proXrtdetT  by  the  aide.     In  this  grade 

'  level  students  work  with  addition,  subtraction,   fractions,  and  time  measure- 
ment.'   The  students  are  exposed'  to  the  new  math.     Approximately  2  1/2  hours 

:  a  week  are  spent  in  mathematics.     The  -Ferguson  Series  and  California  Series 

are  used  for  programmed  individualized  instruction. 

'  •  '■"^  tr*^  ' 

Cultural  Component 

Tlie  purpose  o"f  the  cultural  component  is  to  enhance  the  development  . 
of  all  students  in  both  cognitive  and  aff.ective  domains.     The  intent  is  to 
develop  a  multicultural  program  that  will  give  both  Spanish-  and  English- 
speaking,  students  ,  as  well  as  students  of  other:  cultures,  a  personal 
cultural  acceptance  productive  of  a  positive  self-concept. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  students  are  of  Mexican  descent  emphasis  . 
is  on  Spanish-speaking  cultures.     The  students  learn  about  the  art,  f£>od , 
legends,  games,  music,  famous  people,  and  history  of  the  Hispanic  people 
as  well  as  of  otiier  cultures.  •  '  ^  •  ' 
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Instruction  is  in  both  English  and  Spanish.     This  class  is  taught  for. 
forty  minutes,  three  times  each  week.*    Both -the  teacher  ani  the  aide  select 
topics  and  deyelop  instructional  material.     Often,  the  textbooks  and 
Tnat*erials,  including  audiovisual  equipment,  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  are 
used  in  Chis  class. 


9         Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5        '  .         •  " 
^  f 

Major  Features 

•      The  class  observed  has  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty-seven.     Twenty-one  . 
students  are  o?  Mexican  descent,,  and  six  are.  y/hite  non-Hispanic.     The  ,  . 

teacher  is  white  non-Hispanic  and  bilingual.     There  is  one.  full-time  aide 
•assigned  to  the  class.     The  aide  is  Hispanic  and  bilipgual.    ^In  addition, 
one  migrant  aiide  (Hispanic  and  bilingual)  and  one  community  volunteer 
(white  non-Hdspanic  and  English  Tnonolingual)  provide  tutorial  services. 
Usually  they,  spend  an  average  of  fgur  hours  each  in 'this  class. 

The. "small  work  groGps"  strategy  is  also  used  in  this  class.     Instruc-  . 
tion  is  given  in  the  student ' s  dominant  language  with  the  exception  of 
English  Language  Arts  (English  is  used)  and  Spanish,  Language  Arts  (Spanish 
is  used).  .  The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  day  are  used  for  group  division 
and  instruction  of  the  day's" tasks.     Each  student  has  a  contract  listing 
tasks  to  be  performed. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers  ' 

Students  are  grouped  by  language  dominance  for  English  Language  Arts 
and  Reading.    .There  are  different  groupings  for  spelling  based  on  ability.... 
Also,   five  Spanish-dominant  stadenhs  receive  spelling  instruction  in 
Spanish  only.     Lach  gjfoup  receives  instruction  in  English  grammar  and 
mechanics,  creat^ive  writing,  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  and  oral  / 
/  ■  ■  , 

The  teacher  usually  provides  instnuction  and  does  Reading  with  each 
group.     The  aide  provides  tutorial  help  for  independent  work  and  occasionally 
works  with  each  ^roup  for  additional  reading.     Approximately  5  1/2  hours  a 
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week  are  spent  in  English  Language  Arts.     The  major  textbooks  used  are 
Basic  Goals  in  Spelling  and  the  SRA  series.     Some  independent  work  requires 
the  use  of  cassettes  and  filmstrips.     Additional  instructional  materials 
include  puzzles,  games,  exercise  sheets,  charts,  and  flash  cards.  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instrur,tion  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Grouping  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  is  based  on  language  dominance. 
The  instructional  strategy  and  classroom  management,  including  the  time 
allotted,  parallels  English  Language  Arts.     Instruction  for  i:he  English- 
dominant"  students- is  for  second-language  acquisition.     Bilingual  and. 
Spanish-dominant  students  receive  instruction  for  language  maintenance. 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  provide  instruction.    .All  groups  use  the 
Santillana  .series .     Additional  instructionaT  materials  include  tapes, 
cassettes,  filmstrips,  movies,  and  displays.'- 

Mathematics  Instruction  * 
 ^ , 

-Mathematics  instruction  is  in  both  languages'.     Students  are  encouraged 
to  jLise  whichever  language  they  are  most  proficient  in.     Instruction  is  on 
an  individual  basis  using  the  Ferguson  Mathematics  Series  for  individual 
achievement.     Bgth  the  teacher  and  the  aide  provide  Mathematics  instruc- 
tion.    Two  and  a  half  hours  a 'week  are  spent  in  Mathematics.  ^ 

Cultural  Component^  "  >  ^  i 

The  cultural  component  in  this  grade  level  has  the  same  format  as  in 
second  grade.     Although  the  emphasis  is  on  the  .Hispanic  cultures^  the 
students  also  study  other  cultures.     The  class  is  more  closely  tied  in 
with  Social  S-tudies.     Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  select  topics  and  " 
develop  instructional' materials.     Instruction  is  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Instructional  materials  include  tapes,  filmstrips,  movies,  literature,  and 
displays.  ..  . 

.i 
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Parent  and  Connnunity  Involvement 

.*'<■'■■ 

One  of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  project  is  to  have  parents  and 
the  community  participate  in  the  educational  process.     The  pnrent  council' 
serves  as  an  advisory  group.     It  participates  in  the  i^lanning,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  program.-  Besides  the  parent  council,  parents  are 
encouraged  to  maintain  di^g'ct  communication  with  the  teachers  and  program 
personnel.     Many  parents  are  involved  directly  with  the  classrooms,- 
providing  tutorial  instruction  and/or  serving  as  resource  persons  fo^r  the 
various  project  activities.  ■ 
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>  PROJECT  INFOJlt^ATION 

•  »  '  '     »■  . 

Project  Context  g'nd  Target  Population 

Project  15  began  in  1971.     The  District  includes  twenty  elementary 
Schools,  five  junior  high  schools,  and  two  high  schools.     There  is  a  t'otal 
,of  approximately  1,500'students  in  the  schools."    The  Title  VII  project- 
operates  in  Grades  3.  and  4  and  is  now  (1975-76)  a  demonstration '  project  • 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  project  is  two  (School  A  and  School  B) , 
serving  approximately  200  students  in  need  of  bilingual  instruction,  iti 
eight  classrooms.     (Those  students  who 'are  not  involved  in^  the  -Title  yil 
project  and  who. are' in  need  of  intensive  English  as  a  Second  Language  [ESL] 
instruction  are  being  served  in  remedial  Title  I  resource  rooms.) 
Project  students,  come  from  families ^^with  an  average  annual  income  of  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000  with  a  high  percentage  qualifying  for  the  free-],unch 
program.  ? 

«■  '  \'  ^       •     .  , 

The  city  which  the  District  serves  is  small  aod  urban..  Approximately  - 

0  V. 

57%  of  the  families  in  the  school  attendance  area  are  monolingual  English 
speakers  and  43%  are.  .Spanish/English  bilingual.     The  target  'population  ^is 
split  between  Mexican-American  and  white  :hon-Hispar^ic;  a  small  percentage 
of  blacks,,  however,   io  participate.     According  to  the  principal  Lhere  is. 
approximately  35%  tiirnover  yearly.  ■  • 

^ Goals  and/or  Objective^ ^ 

The  major  goal  is  to  enable  students  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  to  progress  effectively  through  the  overall  educational  system. 
The  student  is  offered  instruction  in  -Spanish  Language  Arts/Reading,  ajid 
the  approach  used  for  Mathematics  instruction  is  bilingual;  however, 
proficiency  in  English  is  of  primary  concern  at  the  district  level. 
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Project  Staff  '  ^  ^' 

The  project  is  staffed  by  one  project  director,  eight  teachers, 
eight  classroom  aides,  sixteen  vt)lunt;eers ,  one  district  psychologist,-  two 
di'strict  learning  disabilities  teachers,  one  district  media-development 
specialist,  one  project  ^schoolVcommunity  liaison,  and  one  project  secretary. 

The  information. on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the/ classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study, 
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.       ,  TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received* 

Highest  earned  college  degree: 

No  degree  a 
.  Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  wo 

B«A*  or  B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only 

H.aI  or  higher 

No  response       '  » 

Type  of  sta:!:c  teaching  credential  held; 

Noh-credentialed    ^  • 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

o  - 

Regular  credential 
'  -Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No.  response  c» 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience:  , 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

.3  years  - 
4  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 

30  or  more  years  ^  ^ 

No  response 
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Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year  ^ 

1  year  c 

2  years 

3  years  / 

4  years  \ 

5  years  • 
More  than  5  years 
No  response 

Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 

"  blllngual-blcultural  education: 

•1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 

6^15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)' - 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  lirs 

Kg  college  trainins  in  billngual-biculturaj. 

» 

No  response 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  Inservlce  or  school  district 
workshops  specif ically  devoted  to  billngual-blcultural 
education:  - 
1  day  or  less 

2-15  days  ; 

15-30  days  . 

More  than  30  days  ^ 

None  / 

No  response  o 
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.      ,     Sources  .of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  adrpinistered 
by  the .bilingual  project: 

/  Title  VIl"^  $101,123.50 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  ^.   '  ■  -0-.  .  ' 


TOTAL-       .  .  $101,123.50 

•  Per  pupil  "*        •    '        ^  $181.55 

In  addition  to  the'  above,  the  following  funds'were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

School         -  ^ 
F&daral  and  State"  $71,^820 
Othex?.  '  -0- 

TOTAL  ^        *  $71,8?.0 

.      •    Per  pupil  $1A0.00 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  .  . 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants  •  $321.55 

School  B  ,  - 

\       Federal  and  State       "  $86,660 

\       Other  ^  -0-  "  '  '  , 


TOTAL  $86,660 

•  Per  pupil  •  '  .  ^  $140. J30 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
.   for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $321.55 
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.    ,  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  \  ^ 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed 

.       •    the  aide  in  the  third-grade  class  was  responsible  for  small 

group  instruction  in  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language.  Communication 
skills  between  peer  group  members  were  emphasized.     The  aide 
developed  a  variety  of  Language  Arts  board  games  that  included 
•extensive  vocabulary  and  basic  sentence  structures  drills. 

•    An  appreciation  of  both  Hispanic  and  hon-HispanPic  cultures  was'' 
reinforced  in  the  classrooms  by  ;the  third-  and  fourth-grade 
teachers  and  aides.     Culture  was  emphasized  through  arts:and 
.crafts  projects  and  , music.     A  sense  .,of     omradeship  between  peer- 
group . members  of  both  cultures  was  reflected  strongly  in  bilingual 
group  discussions  about  customs,  traditions,  and  values.  The 
celebration  of  holidays_aiid— festivals  in  both  cultures  was 
emphasized  strongly.  .  •  <\  ^ 

Impact  Study  Sample 

Out  of  a  total  of  twenty-eight  schools  in'  the  District,  two  were 
operating  under. Title  VII  in  1975-76.     In  one  of  the-project  schools,  third- 
and  fourth-grade  classrooms  were  selected  at . random  for  observation.    •  ' 
The  following  information  was  gathered  from  interviews  held  with  personnel 
at  the  school  and  classroom  levels  as  well  as  from  observations  of  *the  treat- 
ments used  in  the  classrooms  selected  at  random  for  the  Intensive  Study 
Sample.     Th*e  students  in  the  third-  and  fourth-grade  classes  observed  were 
.grouped  across  grade  levels  according  to  language  proficiency  (Spanish  and 
English)  and  ability.     The  two  teachers  and  aides  teach  the  same  'materials 
and  send  some  groups  of  students  to  each  other  for  the  content  areas  of 
English  Language  Arts/^orirlins,  Spanish  Language  Arts/Reading,  and  Mathematics 

'  '   /'    .  ^        '  ■        •  •  .    '  .     ■  ^ 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  combined  classroom  is  forty-six  students. 

V  Thd  ethnic  composition  is  twenty-six  Mexican-Americans,   four  black  Americanos 

and  sixteen  white  non-Hispanics.     The  two  teachers  and  two  classroom  aides 

are  bilingual  and  of  Hispanic  descent. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grades  3  and  4 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Natlve-r Spanish  Speakers 

English  as  "a  Second  Language  (ESL) "is  taught  for  twenty-five •minutes 
daily  to  a  group  of  twelve  students.     The  approaches  useci  are  billnguaJL 
instruction  and  direct  translation  of  materials  from  Spanish  to  English..  ' 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation,  sentence  pattern,  sentence  comple-  . 
tlon,  vocabulary  expansion  drills,  and  teacher-produced  written  and  oral' 
exercises.     There  are  no  major  to.xtbooks .  for  ESL,  although  reference 
•materials  such  as  word  games  and  role  playing  aparatus  are  available  in 
the  classroom-     The  use  of  Spanish  is  minimal.  _  ... 

s  ^  .  . 

English  Language  Instruction-  for  Native- English  SpeakjSts 

-    English  Language  Arts  and  Reading  are, taught 'as  one  unit  of  instruc- ^ 
tlon  for  eighty-five  minutes,  daily.     Apprb3timately  ten  to  twenty-five 
minutes  is  spent '^aily  on  new  concepts- and  practical  application.  ■ 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar, 
creative  writing,  nonfiction  writing,  and  penmanship.     These  same  areas  of 
concentration  are  reinforced  ^n  the  Rnading  program  daily.     The  major 
Reading  series  used  is.Dlstar,  which  is  an  oral/silent  ^reading  program 
based  on  simple  phonetic  sound-symbol  relatlonsfiips  and  comprehension 
games,  drills,  and  written  exercises.    Words  in  the  short  passages  are 
phonetically  spelled-  and  the  student  learns  to  transcrijxe  symbols  into 
English  spelling  patterns  for  writtea  exercises.  ^  Follow-up  workbooks  are 
used  to  supplement  the  development  of  oral  reading  skills  and  comprehen- 
sion . (memory ,  recall,'  inference,  and  sequencing  of  ideas).     The  material 
covered  in  the  series  encompasses  History,  Art,  Social  Studies,  Geography, 
ari'd  Science.  .  Approximately  sixty  minutes  dailyare  spent  on  Reading. 
The  teachers  have  supplementary  materials  in  the  classroom  for  enrichment 
purposes  and  use  the  blackboard  as  the  major  instructional  material. 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  is  taught  for  tweqty-five  minutes  daily^ 
to  a  group  of  .fourteen  students.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mastering  of. 
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basiCc  communication  skills  (vocabulary  expansion,  conversation,  and 
dialogue)  to  enable  the  students  to  converse  with  peers  and  to  function  in* 
a  bilingual  situation.     Grammar,  Readit?^  readiness ,  and  basic  comprehension 
skills  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program  but  are  not  of  primary  concert. 
No  major  textbook  is  used  to  teach  SSL.     Instruction  is  given  by  the  class- 
room aides  at  the  same  tim'e  SLA/Reading  is  taught  to  the  native-Spanish 
speakers  by  the  teachers.     Instructs ^JTial  materials  (drills  and  exercises) 
and  games  are  ..teacher-developed .    .  i'he  students  receiving  SSL  instructfion 
do  not  participate  in  a  "formal  Spanish  Reading  graup. 

Spanish. Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Reading,  instruction  take  place  for  appro^xi- 
mately 'one  hour  daily.     Students  are  grouped  according  to  language 
proficiency.     (At  the  time  of  the' classroom  observation,  both  groups  in  - 
grades  3  and  4  were  working  at  the  same  reading  level.)  Approximately 
fifteen  minutes  daily  are  spent  o'n  grammar punctuation*,  spelling,  and 
capitalization;   fifteen  minutes -on  oral  language  skills;  and  thirty 
minutes  on  th«a  development  of  comprehension  skills,  practical  application., 
of  language  arts  concepts ,  and  phonics.     The  major  textbooks  used  are 
La  Primera  Fonetica  and  Lectura  Espanola  -  2.  .  Teachers  and  aides  have 
developed  games,  exercises,  drills, =and  experience  charts  to  supplement 
such  instruction.     At  times  the  class  breaks  up  into  smaller  groups, 
based  totally  upon  need.     Individualized  instruction  is  then  implemented 
by  the  classroom  aide.     There  is  no  Reading  textbook  in  Spanish, 

Mathematics  Instruction  «.  , 

Students  are  grouped  according  to  ability  levels.     Empliasis  is  placed 
upon  the  principles  of  addition,  .subtraction,  tnultiplication,  division, 
fractions, -measurement,  time/weight,  geometry,  and  new  math.  Instruction 
is  in  English  and  based  upon  need,  students  re'ceive  individualized  instruc- 
tion in  Spanish  with  the  classroom  aide.     Approximately  one  hour  a  day  is 
spent  on  concepts  and  twenty-five  minutes  on  practical  application.  ..The 
1-  teachers  have  developed  materials^,  such  as  games,'  oral  .drills,  and  exer- 
cises, to  supplement   instruction.     The  major  textbook  series  'used  is  Distar 
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Students  do  riot  switch  classrooms  for  Social  Studies  instruction. 
Culture  is  integrated  into  Spanish  Language  Arts/Reading.    Upon  occasion, 
Social  Studied  includes  a  cultural  perspective  of  Mexico,  presented  in 
Spanish,  covering  geograph>i,  history,  holidays,  famous  people,  and  music. 
According  to  tl^e  classroom  teachers .  interviewed,  during  Spanis'^h  Language 
Arts/Reading  there  is  a  good  deal  o^f  student  participation  and  sharing 
which  reinforces  the  maintenance  of  trie  native  language  (Spanish),  the 
Mexican-American  values,  and  cultural  heritage.     The  cultural  comppnent 
is  not  a  separate  unit  of  instruction. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement  . 

Parent  participation  is  minimal.     All  parents  confer        least  twice 
yearly  with  the  teachers  in  a  formal  setting  at  school;  however,  if  this  is 
an  impossibility  the  teachers  will  visit  with  parents  in  their  homes  to    .  , 
discuss  the  student's  ratie  of  progress  in  the  program.     A  low  percenfage 
of  parents  attend  project-  and  district-sponsored  functions , 'such  as 
open  houses  or  classroom  parties  which  take  placGi  twO  or  three  times 
yearly.  *  '  ,  • 
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*  .,        ♦  ■  , 

.    PROJECT  INFORMATION  •  ' 

■  Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  16  was  initiated  in  1971  in  the  two  district- elementary 
schools  which  are  located  about  half  a  mile  from  each  ot-her.^  By  the  19  75- 
76  school  year,  there  were  eleven  bilingual  classes  in  the  project.  The 
enrollment •  for  1975-76  was  2^20,     The  student  ethnicity  figures  are  as 
follows:     75%  Puerto  Rican;  13%  Cuban  and  Central  and  South  American;  and 
12%  white  non-Hispanic.       ..         ..  '  ' 

 The  project  is  operating  in  an  urban  comtnunity  two  miles  from  a  larger 

metropolitan  city.     The  community  is  multiethnic  with  a  population  of 
approximately  35,000  inhabitants.     Major  ethnic  groups  include  Irish,  Italians, 
Puerto  Kicaus^  Fuluta,  and -&t-ber  Hi  sp;^ala_Rroups .  -  The  median  income  of  the 
residents  is  $8,000,  and  tfie  average  level  of  education  Is  the  eleventh  grade. 
Of  all  residents,  32%  have  completed  high  school. 

'      ■  ■  •  .  ■   ^  -  ■.      .    '  N         "  ■  , 

The  majority  of  families  served  by  the  schools  are  lower  middle  class. 

Parents  earn  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  annually  and  are  generally  unskilled 

workers. 

Go'als  and/or  Objectives  .. 

The  bilingual  project  is  a  transitional  one  as  mandated  by  the  state. 
Its.  goals  and  objectives  include  the  following:. 

•  ..To  build  up  the  Spanish  resource  materials 

•  To  assess  and  evaluate  levels  of  language  dominance  and  * 
student  achievement 

•  To  strengthen  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction 

•  To  build  up  a  strong  Spanish- language  maintenance  program 
■r_>            •     To  include  more  community  involvement  in  the  program 

•  To  coordinate  all  school  services  better  in  order- to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  target  schools 

22'G  V'"""' 
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Project  Staff 

The  project  staff  includes  a  new  bilingual  project  director,  a 

bilingual  guidance  counselor,  a  bilingual  school/community  liaison,  a 

*  ..  ..  ^ .  •.  .        .  '  "      .  ' 

resQiirce  and  materials  specialist,  and  a  bilingual  secretary.^  In  addition,- 

there  are  two  English  as  a  Second  Language  instructors.     Full-time  teacViing 

staff  is  composed  of  eleven  bilingual  teachers  and  eleven  paraprof essional 

aides. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires  submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  e. 
were  in-cluded  in  the  Impact  Study.  '\ 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers     '  Aides 


Total  number  of  teachers/aide^  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree  ' 

Degree  or  diploma,  based  on  less  than  4  years;  of  work 
B.A.  or  BiS.  ^ 
.  Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 
Non-credent iaied 

Temporary',  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,^  or 
emergency  .  ^ 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural.  teaching  credential 
No  response 


Years  ot  full-time  teaching  exp 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 
5-9  years 

'    10-19  yeaps 
20-29  ye^; 
30  or  more  years 
No  response 


erience: 


.  1 
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Teachers 


Aides 


Yeats  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  year's 

4  years 

5  years  / 
More  than  5  years 

No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  spfeclfdcally  devoted  to 

bi^ingual-bicultural  education: 

1-5. ^quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10 ' semester  hours)  ^ 

16-30  quarter  ury.ts  (11-20  semester  hours)  ^ 
More  than  30  quarter  tSnits  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  ^ 

/  Nc  ccllcgc  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   

No  response  .         "   ^ 


Amount  of  time  spent  in'  inservice  or  school  district 

 '  ^ — r  r 

'  workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-biculttural 
education: 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days        y  . 

More  than  "30  days  w 
None  • 

No  response 


_2_ 
1 
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•  ,        .  Sources  of  Project  Funding- 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project': 

Title  VII  "  $136,130 

Other  Federal  and  State  6,000 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL  ■    \        .  $142,130 

,      •    Per  pupil  •        .   ■  $646.05 

In  addition  to  the  above,   the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 


School  A  . 

Federal  and  State  $126,850.14 
Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $126,850.14 

•  Per  pupil  $142.6? 

•  Total. per  pupil  additional  funds' 
for  bilingual  project  particir^ 

pants  $788.74 

School  B 

Federal  and  State  $121,856.04 

Other  -  -0-  

TOTAL                     "  $121,856.04 

•  Per  pupil  .  ^  $152.70 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici-  ^ 

pants  $798.75 


2:30 


^7  -  ■  ■  " 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION    .  ' 

  ■.■  .J 

'  Major  Features  of  Classtboms  Observed  \ 

•  A  student  is  placed  in  the  bilingual  class  after  being  assessed 
for  language  dominance. 

•  Teachers  complete  student  checklists  in  order  to  maintaia  a 
record  pf  student  achievement.  , 

•  The  pupil/teacher  ratio  is  high;  in  each  class  there  are  eighteen' 
students  to  a  teacher  and  an, aide.  *. 

The  Project  Director  works  closely  \Jith  the  classroom  teachers  in 
order  to  assess  problem  areas  and  to  coordinate  the  programs 
between  both  project  schools..  *  •  . 

•  Since  space  is  rather  limited  in  -the  classroom's,  a  student 
coming  into  the  school  from  another  country  has  prioifity  over: 

a  student  enrolled  in  the  qlassroom  whose  English  may  be  better. 
Therefore,  the  student  with  the.  most  need  would  stay  of  be 
placed  in  the  classro6m,  while  the  ^other  student  would  move  to 
a  regular  classroom  where  only  English  is  spoken.  ' 

•  In  both  schools,  EST?  is  provided  on  a  pull-out.  basis .   'This  ESL 

program  is  not  highly  organized  or  highly  structured. 

...  .  J  / 

»         .  ■     ■  ■ 
Impact  Study  Samples 

Initially,   four  classrooms  from  grades  2  through  5  were  randomly 
selected  for  testing  In  the  Impact  Study.     Two  t:lassrooins  were 
then  randomly*selected  for  detailed  observation.     They  include  a  second 
grade  from  one  school  and  a  third  grade  from  the  other. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

Special  Features  of  This  Classrooin 

This  class  is  located  in  a  school  which  has  six  bilingual  classes. 

%    The  teacher  has  a  master's  degree  and  a  bilingual/bicultural 

credential.     She  has  been  with  the  project  for  four  years  and  is 
bilingual. 

•  Nin'    -en  students  are  enrolled,  including  ten  Puerto  Ricans,  two 
Central  American,  two  Cubans,   four  white  non-Hispanics , • and 'bne 
South  Americ,§n.  • 

•  Major  strategies  iticluding,  ability-grouping  and  grouping  by 
language  dominance.  '  -  ^ 

•  Individualized  attention  is  given  based  on  need.  " 

•  Peer-tutoring  is  done  on  a  regular  basis. 

•  There  are  colorful  displays  of  students'  work  throughout  the  class. 

•  As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  others,  the  teacher  has  reading 
charts  on  which  she  puts  the  names  of  the  students  who  have  done 
extra  work.  •      .  • 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  'and  Native  Spanish  Speakers 

English  Reading  instruction  is  given  three  hours  a  week  to  seventeen- 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  students.     There  are  five  ability-based  groups. 
The  four  students  in  the  lowest  group  are  instructed  in  linguistic  readi7 
ness  by  the  classroom  teacher.    The  four  students  in  the  rext  group  are 
reading  at  the  first-grade,  first-semester  level.    They  work  indepen.- 
dently  and  are  tutore^J  -by  their  peers.     The  classroom  teacher  then 
reviews  their  work.     Two  students  are  reading  at  the  first-grade,  second- 
semester  level.     They  receive  instruction  from  another  teacher*     The  five  \ 
students,, In  the  next  group  are  reading  at  the  second-grade,  second-  '  ^ 

semester  level.     Two  students  in  this  group  are  in  the  third  grade  but  - 


join  this  class  for  Reading.     The  last  group  contains  two  students  who 
are  students  who  are  reading  at  the  t^hird-grade  level.    .They  reqeive 
instruction  from  another  teacher. 

During  English  Reading,   the  teacher  reviews  new  vocabulary  and 
definitions,  asks  comprehension  questipns,  and  ha^  the  students  read 
aloud.     She  encourages  them  to  do  independent  reading  and  maintains  charts 
showing  how  much  each  child  has  accomplished. 

Wtiting  skills-,  including  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar,  are  , 
emphasized  in , con j unction  with  work  in  the  Reading  books.     The  more 
advanced  students  do  creative  writing,  and  the  teacher  displays  the 
student  work  as  a  means  to  encourage  them.     About  2  1/2  hours  a  week  are 
spent  in  this  area. 

As  a  class,   the  students  write  poetry  and  perform  in  plays.  They 
also  listen  to  stories,  which  the  teacher  sometimes  dictates  to  them. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Nine  students,  two  of  whom  are  bilingual  and  the  remainder  Spanish 
monolingual,  are  receiving  ESL  instruction  3  3/A  hours  a  week.     The  ESL 
teacher  follows  the  total-immersion  approach  using  only  English  in  the 
class.     She  works  on  students'  pronunciation  and  drills  them  on  sentence 
patterns,  vocabulary  building,  and  questions  and  answers.     She  uses  a 
variety  of  games  to  make  the  class  interesting. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  ^ 
Speakers  ,  • 

Spanish  Reading  is  taught  "Approximately  3  1/2  hours  each  week.* 
Students  are^jjouped  by  ability.     Therp  are  .five  groups,  threes  of  which 
are  taught  by  the  aide  and  the  other  two,   the  highest  groups,  by  the 
classroom  teacher.     One  student  is  beginning  to  read  and  works  on  a  Readin 
chart  with  the  aide*.    The  rest  of  the  students  work  on  different  levels  in 
the  Santillana  series,  which  includes  3  workbook  for  writing.     In  the  ' 
groups,  the  aide  has  the  students  read'aloud  and  asks  them  comprehension 
question.s.     She  also  goes  over  vocabulary  wiXh  them.    .In  the  lower 
*  groups,  she  works  on  sound  discrimination  using  pictures  and  other  visual 


Written  work  is  ^one  in  conjunction  with  Reading,  and  the  students 
spend  t^en  to  twenty  minutes  each  day  in  this  area. 

Mathematics  Ins  truction 

>Iathematics-  instruction  is  given  forty-five  minutes  each  day  in 
Spanish  and  English.     The  students  are  instructed  as  a  group  and  move 
at  their  ov^n  pace.     The  textbook  being  used  is  entiptled  Exploring 
Elementary  Mathematics.     After  each  unit,   the  students  must  take  a  test. 
If  they  get  100%  correct,   they  can  move  on  to  the  next  unit.     The  teacher 
uses  locally  produced  dittos.     If  the  students  have  problems,   the  aide, 
or  the  teacher  will  help  the  students  with  the  traitfelation . 

Cultural  Component 

Social  Studies  is  taught  twice  a  week.     Eaclj  session  is  about  one 
hq^,  but  the  time  varies  according  to  the  subject  matter.     The  curri- 
pililum  includes  Art,  History,  and  both  Latin  American  and  North  American 
music.     In  class,  discussions  on  famous  people  and  holidays  are  held. 
The  class  participated  in  the  school  festival  held  on  Puerto  Rican 
Discovery  Day .  . 

< 

Instruction  Strategias  for  Grade  3 

\ 

Major  Features  - 

•  Thds  class  is  located  in  a  school  which  has  four  other  "* 
bilingual  classrooms. 

•  Tlie  project  office  is  located  in  the  school,  and  the  Director  * 
hcls  been  working  closely  with  the  classroom  teacher,  assisting 
her  in  organizing  the  ins truction « to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students. 

•  There  are  eighteen  Puerto  Ricans  and  three  white  non-Hispanics  ^ 
enrolled  in  this  class. 

•  T-ea chine;  strategies  include  small-group ,  individualized 
ins  t  rue  tig n  based  on  ab i 1 i  ty  and  language  dominance . 
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?  .  The  aide  works  primarily  with  tKe  Spanish  monolingual  students 

yi  the  areas  of  Spanish  Reading  and  Mathematics. 

•    Students  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  working  on  locally 
produced  exercise  sheets.    These  are ' corrected  on  an 
individual  basis  by  the  teacher  and/or  aide.  - 

/  '  6 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English 
Speakers  ^  /      .  .  , 

.   The  basic  strategy  for  teaching  English^ Reading  and  writing  is  to 
group  students  according  to  ability.     There  are  five  Reading  groups  that  do 
their  written;  work  in  conjunction  with  their  textbooks;     The  top  group  (five 
students)  receives  about  ^eight  hours  of  instruction  a  week,  including 
phonics,  reading  aloud,  Reading  comprehension,  creat^ive  writing,  grammar, 
and  spelling.     The  three  remaining  groups  (five  students,  five  students,  and 
two  students,  respectively)  are  composed ^primarily  of  Spanish-monolingual 
students.    They  work  on  Reading,  phonics,  and  vocabulary  building  and  write 
in  their  vocabulary  skills  book.    They  receive  from  3  3/'4  to,  five  hours  of 
instruction  a  week.    There  are  three  students  who  are  just  learning  their 
phonics,  and  this  group  works  with  the  aide.'*  All  students  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  top  group  receive  ESL  instruction. 

The  class  works  as  a  whole  with  skits,*  sharing,  and  vocabulary  '  • 
building.  "  ,  •  ' 

During  the' time  the  observer  was'  on  -site,  the  ESL  teacher  was  being 
replaced  by  the  materials  specialist,  and  no  observations  were  made. 

Spanish  Lan^guage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

t.    The  claij's  is  divided  into  three  t;roups  for  Spanish  Reading  which  is 
taught  t)y  the  aide:     Instruction  is  given  3  3/4  hours  each  week.  The 
two  top  groups  are  reading  Conozcamos  a  Puerto  Rico  and  use  a  supplementary 
workbook.     The  slow  group  is  reading  at  first-grade  level-    They  do  , 
primarily  oral  work  which  cca;is^ists  of  aqswering  Reading  comprehension 
questions  and  reviewing  phonics.     For  written  work,  the  teacher  and  the 
aide  prepar,e  worksheets  which  are  appropriate  for  the  different  groups. 
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The  language  of  instruction  is  Spanish.  No  second-language  instruction  is 
g;iven  in  Spanish  to  the  English-monolingual  students. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  to  the^ entire  class  on  an  individual  basis, 
although  concepts  are  introduced  to  the  group  as  a  whole  approximately 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  each  week.     Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  teach 
this  subject  area.     They  give  the  students  four  or  five  locally  produced 
worksheets  to  complete  each  day  and  then  correct  them.     The  teacher  has 
.a  checklist  of  what  each  student  has  done.  '  This  class  is.  instructed 
bilingually  and  the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  instruction  is  3  3/4 
hours  a  week . 

Cultural  Component 

Social  Studies  is  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.     The  textbook  . 
which  is  used  is  based  upon  North  American  culture  with  a  more universal 
concept-oriented  focus.     Although  information  about  Hispanic  culture  is 
taught/-,  it  is  primarily  emphasized  as  the  occasion  arises.    About  forty 
minutes  a  week  are  spent  in  this  subject  area.     The  class  is  taught 
bilingually. 

'0  Parent  ^nd  Community  Involvement 

In  the  third  grade,  parental  involvement  is^  low:  two  parents  have 
joined^ the  class  for  fdeld  trips  three  times  this  year;  and  two  parents 
have  attended  parent/teacher  conferences.  "  '  . 

There  is  some  parent  involvement  in  the  second  grade  class.     Three  to 
four  parents  have  come  for  class  parties,  and  one  or  two  go  on  field 
trips  with  the  class.     Four  or  five  parents  have  participated  in  parent/ 
teacher  conferences. 
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PROJECT  17 


.      '  ^    PROJliCT  INFOWtATlON    ,  • 

Project:  Con  text  and  Target  Population 

Project  17.  is^  located  in  one  of  tlip  1  ar'>est  metropolitan  areas  of  a 
state  whicV.  lies  along  the  Mexican  border.    With  a  population  of  nparlv,  one 
million,  L^^s  city  is  strategically  central  to  an  economic  region  which  is 
rapidly  expanding.     The  majority  of  the  population  is.  English-speaking;  how-r 
ever,  many  "f^Iexican-Americans  have  migrated  from  other  states  and  "from  Mexico 

tor  'employment  opportunities.     The  move  from  an  environment  that  is  prima- 

—    .  ^ 

rily  Spanish-speaking  and/or  bilingual  to  a  metropolitan  center,  where  th'e 
population  is  primarily  English  monolingual,  places  heavy  demands  on  Mexican- 
American  students  to  learn  English.     The  number  of  Mexican-American  students 
in  this  city  is  as  great  as,  or  greate^j^  than,  the  number  in  other  cities 
which  are  typically  Mexican-America-n .     The  city  has  the  state's  fifth  high- 
est; Mexican-American  population.     School  enrollment  for  Mexican-American 
students  was  18,426  in  1974.     In  a  recent  Title  VII  project  report,  Mexican- 
. American  students  were  shown  to. rank  more  than  thirty  percentile  points  be- 
low their  white  non-Hispanic  peers.     This'poor  academic  achievement  record 

.persists  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.     In  order  to  ameliorate  this 
# 

problem.  Project  17  was  initially  funded  in  1971-72  with  project  operation 
in' ten  schools  (eight  public  and  two  parochial  schools).     However,  during 
,the  1975-76  school. year,   the  project  changed  format.     Seven  schools  which  had 
largely  comprised  the  Title  VII  pro'gram  shifted  to  bilingual  education 
funded  under  Title  I.     One  school  dropped  completely  from  Title  VII  and  did 
not  receive  Title  1  funding,  thus  leaving  only  two  in  the  project-. 

A  model  demonstration  classroom  project  was  designed  for  operation  dur- 
ing the  1975-76  school  yi^r.     In  addition  to  the  two  former  Title  VII  schools^ 
Schools  A  and.  B,  ten  new  rchools  were  incorporated.     Therefore,  the  project 
operated  in  twelve  schools  (ten  public  and  two  parochial  schools)  in  kinder- 
garten through  grade  5,  serving  1,386  students  in  fifty-nine  classrooms. 


Goals  and/or  Objectives 

The  ma j or thrust  of  the  District's  bilingual  project  is  to  develop  a 
positive  self-image,  enhance  concept  development,  and  promote  functionality 
in  two  languages — English  and  Spanish — in  ail  students,.  ^Therefbrev  it 
provides  a  ''maintenance*'  bilingual  project  through  the  fi^th  grade.  Since 
the  city  has  yet  to  mandate  bilingual  education  beyond  this  grade  level, 
once  the  student  leaves  the  program  he/she  enters  a  regular  English  program. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  project  are  the  following: 

•  To  develop  and  implement  curricula  in  English  and  in  Spanish 
that  will  allow  the  student  to  acquire,  concepts  in  the  language 
h&/she  understands  best 

.  '    •    To  develop  a  cadre  of  highly  trained  personnel  in  bilingual 

edu.cation  that  will  grow  in  understanding  of  and  empathy  with 
the  sociocultures  of  all  students 

•  To  encourage  the  participation  of  parents  from  the  target 
schools  in.  the  total  bilingual  project. 

With  the  exception  of  Schools  A  and  B  which  have  continued  to  operate 
the  bilingual  project  in  kindergarten  through  grade  5  as  well  as  to  provide 
demonstration  classrooms  in  grades  4  and  5,  respectively,  the  other  schools 
have  implemented  bilingual  instruction  in  specific  grade  levels.    That  is, 
bilingual  demonstration  classrooms' operate  in  the  following  schools:  kinder- 
garten in  Schools  C-  and  D;  first  grade  in  Schools  E  and  F,  second  grade  in  - 
Schools  0,  H,  and  I;  and  third  grade  in  Schools  J,        and  L. 

Essentially,  the  model  demonstration  classroom  forpat  varies  among 
schools  on  two  dimensions,  the  distribution  of  time  by  subject  area  and  the 
use  of  particular  curriculum  packages.     Language  Arts,  Mathematics Social 
Studies,  and  Science  are  taught  in  all  grades.     For  one  cluster  of  schools 
(Schools  G,  E,  C,  H,  D,  and  I),  Language  Arts  is  taught  for  1  1/2  hours  a 
day  in  English  using  state-adopted  textbooks  and  in  Spanish  using  a  state- 
adopted  language  instructional   packnp.e  entitled  Rock  and  Roll.     Within  this 
period,  thirty  minutes  are  designated  for  insiiruction ,  with  the  remaining 
time  being  given  to  individualized  instruction  activities.     In  Mathematics, 
1  1/4  hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  small-group  instruction  uiiing  state- 
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adopted  niat;erials  and  1/2  hour  a  week,  using  district  materials^  -  Social  . 
•       .  .    .  •     »     .  *       ■  •'    •  ' 

.  .  "  .  •  ■  *  •  » 

Studies  is  given  1  111  Jiours  a  week  i^  small-group  instruction  using  state- 
adopted  materials  and. '1/2  hour  a  week  using  .district  materials.     In  Science, 
Students  are- instructed  in  small'  grqups  for  one  hour  a  week  using  state- 
adopted  Science  materials  and  for  1/2  hour  a  weeK  using  district  materials. 

The  format  for  other  clusters  remains, essentially  similar.     For  Schools  ^ 
L,  K,  and  J,  the  instructional  time  increases.     In  Language.  Arts  two'^  hours  n 
each  day  are  equally  distributed  in  small-group  instruction  dn'd  individualized 
instruction  activities,  1  1/2  hours  a  week  are  assigned  to  Mathematics,^ 
1-3/4  hours  a  we*k  to  Social  Studies,  and  1  1/2  hours  a  week  to  Science. 

In  Schools  A  and  B,*  there  again  exists  a  variation  in  time  allotments. 
Language  Arts-  is  taught  two  hours  each  day  using^  state-adopted  materials  and 
disUritt-developed  materials.     SmalL-group  instruction  is  given  for  one  hour 
with  fifty-five  minutes  assigned  to  individualized  instruction  activities. 
Time  allotments  for  the  other  subject  areas  include  Mathematics,  3  1/4  hours  • 
a  week;  Social  Studies,  2  1/2  hours  a  week;  and  Science,  1  1/4  hours  ia.week. 

Small-group  instruction  is  provided  ip  order  to  meet  the  individual 
academic  and  linguistic  needs  of  students.   'The  variations . in  time  allotments 
largely  follow  state  requirements  for  particular  grade  levels.  Furthermore, 
flexibility  is  an  integral  component  in  scheduling  these  subject  areas  since 
there  are  diverse  teaching  approaches  occurring  across  all  schools.  Team- 
teaching,  self-contained  classes,  non-graded  fields,  and  modified  broad 
fields  are  aLl  considered  acceptable  approaches  within  the  District. 

Of  considerable  impact  to  bilingual  education,  however,  is  the  assist- 
ance given  to  the  classroom  teachers ,  the  majority  of  whom  are  bilingual, 
by  the  bilingual  resource  teachers  and  the  bilingual  teacher  aides.     In  all 
demonstration  classrooms,  a  bilingual  resource  teacher  and  a  bilingual 
teacher  aide  assist  the  regular  classroom  teacher  during  some  part  of  his/her 
instructional  program. 

Project  Staff 

The  bilingual  project  staff  consists  of  the  following  personnel:  fifty- 
nine  full-time  classroom  teachers  who  are  paid  out  of  State  Minimum  Foundation 
funds;  twelve  full-time  teacher  aides;  eight  full-time  resource  teachers;' 
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two  full-time  school/community  visiting  teachers;  two  school/conununity 
.liaisons;  two  secretaries;  two  full-time  evaluators ;  one  full-time  adminis- 
trative^coordinator ;  arid  the '  full-rtime  Project  Director.    As  of  the  1975-7G 
school  year,  sixteen  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  thfe  majority  of  the, 
teacher  aides  had  been  with  the  project  for  three  or  more  years.     Of  the 
support  personnel,  with  tTie  exception  of  three  staff  members,  all  have  been 
with  the  project  for  d  maximum  of  three  years.     In  the  project's  classrooms, 
thirty-seven  classroom  teachers  are  bilingual  and  thirty-two  are  -Hispanic. 
All  other  p^rogect  st.aft'  member's  are  bilingual,  and  all  but  two  are  Hispanic. 

Given 'the  chan,ge  in  testing  priorities  for  the  spring,  only  four  class- 
rooms (including  two  comparison  classrooms)  were  chosen.     The  two  bilingual 
classrooms  were  sampled  from  those  schools  that  had  participated  in  the 
program. from  its  inception.     Therefore,  the  data  gathered  from  questionnaires 
distributed  to  the  teachers  provide-  only  minimal  information  on  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  staff.     Both  bilingual  teachers  hold  M.A.  degrees  and, 
bilingual/bicultural  teaching  credentials.     Overall,  both  teachers  have 
taught  for  more  than  five  years  but  specif ically  in.  the  bilingual  project 
for  an  average  of  three  years.     In  addition,  both  have  attained  an  average 
of  thirty  quarter  units  of  college  training'in  bilingual/bicultural  education 
and  have  attended  at  least  thirty  days  of  inservice  or  school  district  work- 
shops specifically  devoted  to  this  area.     Unfortunately,  information  on  all 
the  teacher  aides:  was  not  .available.  ' 

The  bilingual  project  has  involved  sixty  of  its  staff  members  in  a  mas- 
ter's degree  program.     In  addition,  the  state  has  supported  city-wide  bilin- 
gual education  by  providing  Spanish  language  courses  for  two  hundred  mono- 
lingual teachers  to  prepare  them  for  bilingual  certification  through  univer- 
sities in  the  state.      -  ^  ' 

Other  special  training  at  the  district  level  which  affects  the  Title 
VII  program  is  provided  through  preservice  workshops  held  prior  to  the  opening 
•day  of  classes  and  inservice  workshops  held  twice  a  month  during  the  entire 
school  year.     The  District's  school  board  is  regarded  as  generally  supportive 
of  bilingual-bicultural  education  in  the  school  system. 

In  addition  to  teacher  salar^ies  and  program  materials,  the  state  has  iih- 

■(V 

plemented  Senate  lUll   212,  which  requires  bilingual  certification  for  teachers 
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participating  in  bilingual  programs.     In  addition,  the  Lau  Center  has 
offered  assistance  in  the  implementation  and  the  Interpretation  of . the 
Lau  Decision. 

J>         The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  feachers" and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  .        -  ,  . 


\ 
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TEACHING ^STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  In  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree  . 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 

B.A.'  or  B.S. . 

Teaching  credential  only 

M.A.  or  higher 

No  response 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 
.  Non-credentialed 

Temporary,  provisional >  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

vBilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  tesponse 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience:  • 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years  , 
5-9  years 

10-19  years 
.  20-29  years 
30  or  more  years 

No  response 

/ 


Teachers 
4 
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Te«achers 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  proi'.ram : 

Less  than  I  year- 

1  year  -     "      .  ' 

/  2  years 

3  years 

4  years         "      .  *  • 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Ainount  of  collep.e  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bilinp;unl-bicultural  education; 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter*  units  (4-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (il-20  semester  hours) 


More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  2^ 

Ko  ccllu]k;c  Lraining  in  bi-lingnoJ-bi cuicural   

No  response   1^ 


Amount  of  Lime  spent  in  inservicjc  or  school  ^district 
workshops  specirf ically  devote^d  to  biling^ual-bicultural 
education: 

1  day  or  less  ,  * 
2-15  days 
15-^30  days 

More  than  30  days  ^ 
.  None 

No  response 


■  * 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 


The  following  funds  were 'specif ically  designated,  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  proje^ct: 

Title  VII  $  463,000. 

Other  Federal  and  State  so- 
other             *  -u- 
'    *          TOTAL  .  $  463,000 

•  Fer.  pupii  %  .  $  334.05 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

«>  '• 

;  Federal  and  State  "  $  1,680* 

Other  ,         ,"0-  ^ 

TOTAL  $ .  ^ 1,680  . 

•  Per  pUpil       -  $  22.70 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  participants  $  356.75 

*This  figure  does  not  include  federal  Title  I  funds  received  by  the 
district,  other  than  those  specifically  designated  for  the  bilingual 
education  project.     Thus ,  the  total  per-pupil  cost  underdstimates  the 
actual  cost  situation.  ■  ' 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features  of  Classroom  Observed 

•  This  is  a  model  demonstration  classroom. 

•  Teaching  is  individualized,  even  when  no  aide  is  available. 

•  English  Language  Arts  is  taught  by  the  total- immersion  method* 

•  There  .is  no  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  program.  * 

V 

•  The  Mathematics^resource  teacher  uses  a  systematic  assessment 
program. 
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•  The  MathemaJtics  resource  teacher  speaks  no  Spanish^  and  uses 
a  student  to  translate  her  lessons  for  the  Spanish- dominant 

ci  •  students. 

•  The  classroom  teacher  is  white -non-Hispanic.     She  i^. fully 
bilingual,  although-not  a  native  Spanish-i^peaker . 

,  •    The  teacher  aide  is  a  bilingual  Hispanic  land  is  shared  by 
several  classrooms. 

•  .The  class,  consists  of  twenty-four  students:     twelve  are 

bilingual,  nine  are  English-dominant  and  three  are  Spanish- 
.  .  dominant.  •      ^  . 

'\  Impact  Study^  Samples 

The  target  scfiool  is  located  in  a  low-income  community  where: the  pre-* 
dominant  occupation  of  families  involves  semiskilled  work.     The  housipg  pat- 
tern consists  primarily  of  single  units  on  small  lots.     There  are -a  sm^ll 
number  of  property  owners,  and  the  mobility  rate  of  students  in  the  school 
(ranges  between  10%  and  20%.,    The  student  population  numbers  503  with  the 
following  ethnic  distribution:     47%  Mexican-American,  25%  white  norirHispanic , 
22%  black,  2%  Asian,  and  4%  other.     Although' the  dominant  language  spoken  at 
school  is  English,  the  majority  of  community  members  are  considered  bilin- 
gual (either  English/Spanish  or  English/other). 

Initially,  sixtegiti  classrooms  from  grades  2  through  6  were  randomly 
selected,  for  testingr*  in.  the  bilingual  Impact  Study.     Fourteen  of  these  class- 
rooms had  been  recipients  of  Title  VII  funding  through  June  1975,^ but  because 
of  the  re-allocation  of  funds  for  bilingual  education-  in  the  city,  they  be- 
came Title  I  bilingual  classrooms  during  the  1975-76  school  year.     They  were 
tested  in  the  fall  even  though  they  were  no  longer  Title  VII  classrooms  be- 
cause arrangements  had  already  been  made  with  the  District.     However after 
a  re-examination  of  testing  priorities  for  the  District  and  the  Study,  it  was 
decided  that  these  classrooms  should  no  longer  be  tested  since  they  were  no 
longer  in  the  Title  VII  project,  nor  would  they  qualify  as^comparison  class- 
rooms.    Therefore,  two  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classrooms  .from  those  schools 
involved  in  Title  VII  since  its  inception  were  tested  in  the  spring.  The 
originally  selected  comparison  classrooms  In  those  particular  grade  levels 
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were  also  tested.    Taking  this  into  consideration,  a  random  selection  of 
the  two  bilingual  classrooms  was  made  for  on-site  observation.  Therefore, 
the  following  in.      lation  describes  only  one^ classroom. at  one  grade  level. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 
-English  Lar.    :v       nsc  ruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish '  Speakers 

.   Grouping  i  v)!    Reading  instruction  is  teased  on -the  previous  year's 
Reading  achievement  level  and  on  the  results  of  a^diagnostic  instrument.  * 
Essentially,  there  are  three  Reading  groups:     the  top  group  (grade  4  Reading 
level),  with  eleven  students;  the  iniddle  group  (grades  2  and  3  Reading 'level)  , 
with  t-even  students;  and  t\\e  low  group  (grade  1  Reading  level),  with  five 
students.     Two  students  leave  the  classroom  during  Reading  instruction:  one 
receives  special  instruction . from  the  resource  teacher,  and  the  other  goes 
to  another  classroom  for  Reading  on  her  grade  l^vel. 

English  Language  Arts  is  taught  for  two  hours,  three  days  a  weeV. 
In  English  Language  Arts,  instruction  during  the  first  thirty  minutes  is 
'given  tp.the  entire  class.     The  instruction  will  include  one  of  the  follow- 
ing:    capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling ,  grammar ,  phonics,  or  creative 
writing.  ^  The  remaining  1  1/2  hours  are  devoted -to  Reading  ' instruction  with 
the.  three  Reading  gtoups  rotating  for  direct  instruction  with  the  teacher. 
Although  there  is  a  bilingual   aide,  She  works  in  several  classrooms.     There- _ 
fore,  lier  time  spent  in  this,  particular  classroom  is  quite  limited-  Sfie 
spends  exactly  thirty  minutes  a  day  irt  the  classroom  working  individually 
\with  students  in  the  low  Reading  group.     Even  on  those  days ' assigned  to  -  , 
Spanish  Language  Arts,  she  devotes  her  period  to  reinforcing  English  Reading 
skills' with  those  same  students.     It  should  be  noted  that  she  supplements 
the  teacher's  regular  instruc^tion  with  that  'group.  ^ 

■  The  teacher  devotes  approximately"  o^e  hour  of  direct  instruction  each 
week  to  each  Reading  group.     This  instruction  consists  of  oral  and  silent 
reading,  reading  comprehension,  and  library *  work. .    While  the  teacher  is 
workin-g  (one  day.  a  week)  directly  with  one  group,  the  other  .two  groups  aie' 
warking  independently  on  Reading  or  on  written  assignments  which  will  in- 
clude follow-up  work  from  the  first  period.     Approximately  3  1/2  hours  are 
spent  each  week  by  each  group  in  independent  activity.     A  student  is  rarely 


moved  from  one  group  to  dnother,  and  only  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's 
evaluation  of  the  student ' s' work.  ' 

Other  components  of  oral  Language  Arts  such  as  plays,  .poetry,  skits, 
storytelling,  and  formal  sharing  periods  are  pursued  much  less  frequently. 
Generally,  two  hours  a  month  n-ay  be  assigned  to  these  other  areas.  However, 
these  components  are  dealt  with  informally  or  incidentally  during  the  in- 
struct Lonal  Reading  period  and,  therefore,  are  not  totally'  ignorviJ. 

Instruction  during  the  English^ Language  Arts  period  is  given  only  in 
English.     Spanish  is  allowed  only  when  necessary.     In  the  teaching  of  English 
Language  Arts,  the  teacher  utilizes  certain  techniques  characteristic  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) ,  primarily  with  the  low  group.  However, 
there  is  no  formal  ESL  program  in  operation.     The  majority  .of  students  are 
bilingual  or  English  dominant  with  only  one  Spanish-dominant  student  in  the 
classroom. 

Evaluation  of  the  students  V.  progress  in  English  Language  Arts  is  done 
in  two  ways:    a  standardized  Reading  test  (Illinois  Test  of  Basic  Skills)  is 
given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  closing  of  the  school  year,  and  the  weekly 
observation  of  students'  achievement  is  made  for  the  determination  of  grade 
repSrts  to  parents.    .  .  .  . 

.'In  addition'  to  the ^_tudeivts_L_iLasic  instructional  texts,  a  wide  variety 
of  instructional  materials  including  charts,  games,  and  flashcards  are  uti- 
lized.    For^. Reading  instruction,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  series  (textbook  and 
workbook)  is  utilized  with  the  top  and  middle  groups.     Supplementary  books 
have  been  empl'oye.d  witb  the  lowest  Reading  group  which  is  functioning  on  a 
first-grade -Reading  level,.    Although  the  :50to  .Tutorial  Program  Kits  had  been 
bought  for  classroom  implementation,  this  had  not  occurred  during  the  period 
when  classroom  observation  took  place.     Basic  Goals  in  Spelling  3  is  ^an 
additional  textbook.. utilized  for  English  Language  Arts. 

In  addition,"  television,  filmstrips,  cassettes,  transp-^rencies ,  and 
movies  are  used  by  tTie  teacher  dn  the  instruction  of  English  Language  Arts. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Students  are  grouped  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  on  the  basis  of  the. 
previous  year's  achievement' and  the  teacher's  judgment.     There  are  four 
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groups:     (a)  one  with  three  students  in  Del  dampo  al  Pueblo  t:,(Laidlaw;>  and 
one  working  semi-independently  in  Nuestros  Amigos;   (b)  one  with  six  students 
reading  in  Aprendemos  a  Leer;   (c)  one  with  four  students  in  Camino  a  la  Es- 
cuela;.';and  (d)  one  with  nine  students  receiving  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
(SSL)  instruction  from  the  bilingual  resource  teacher.     One  student  is 
pulled  oat  for  special  instruction  with  the  resource  teacher.  Groups 
have  remained  fairly  stabl--^^  during  the  year.     Students  will  move  from  one 
group  into  another  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  judgment  and  observation 
-^f  the  students '  work.  . 

A  r.wo  hour  block,  twice  a  week,  :llocated  to  Spanish  Language  Arts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  oral  language  components,  all  instruction  is  done 
with  small  groups^ 

A  thirty  minute  period  of  Instruction  is  given  to  each  group.  During 
this  period,  lessons  on  English  grammar,  spelling,  and  mechanics  (capital- 
ization  and  punctuation)  are  integrated  with  the  Reading  content  which  in- 
cludes oral  reading,  phonics,  and  reading  comprehension.     Primarily,  follow- 
up  written  work  in  these  various  areas  is  completed  during  the  independent 
activity  period,  which  is  three  hours  a  week.     The  teacher  rotates  the  three 
Reading  groups.     The  bilingual  resource  teacher  pulls  out  the  SSL  group  and 
works  with  that  group  for  approximately  1  1/2  hours  each  day  on  numerous 
Spanish  Language  Arts  activities,  both  written  and  oral.     The  bilingual  aide 
reinforces  the  English  language  skills  the  slowest  English-reading  students 
are  being  taught.     She  provides  individuaMized  attention  to  those  students 
working  independently  of  the  teacher.,   A  formal  oral  language  component  con- 
sisting of  plays,  poetry,  storytelling,  and/o^^  sharing  is  provided  for  at 
least  two  hours  during  the  month.     As  was  true  bf^  English  Language  Arts, 

there  are  many  occasions  during  the  regular  instruction  when  these  are  touched 

\^ 

upon  only . incidentally .  \ 

,.      ■  ■•  '\  *• 

Instruction  during  the  Spanish  Language  Arts  component^is  done  in  both 
•  languages.     Other  than  a  small  amount  of  Spanish  as  a  Second"  Canguage  in- 
struction offered  by  the  resource  teacher,  there  is  no  SSL  program.  Eval- 
uation of  students'  progress  is  made  by  the  teacher  each  week  through  the 
careful  observation  of  the  students'  work.     The  teacher  enriches  her  instruc- 
tional program  wit^i  a  number  of  audiovisual  devices  such  as  filmstrips, 
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transparencies  (for  overhead  projector),  records,  and  cassettes.    The  Laid-  . 
law. series,  textbook  and  workbooks,  is  the  primary  instructional  program  in 
addition  to  exercise  sheets,  charts,  games,  and  flashcards  which  the  teacher 
has  develbped  to  reinforce  Reading  skills. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

For  this  component,  students  move  to  another  classroom  for  instruction 
by  a  different  classroom  teacher.     Primarily,  this  is  given  to  the  entire 
class  for  an  hour  each  day.     However,  the  teacher  does  group  students  ^ 
according  to  their  academic  ne<^ds  when  a  specific  area  has  been  introduced. 
But  this  has  varied  across 'all  the  areas  presently  covered:     addition,  sub- 
traction, ma] tiplication,  division,  fractions,  percentages,  and  the  metric 
system.  . 

Since  this  teacher  is  monolingual,  instruction  is  given  only  in  English. 
There  is  no  aide  in  the  classroom  during  this  p^articular  period.    But  for-^ 
those  students  who  are  Spanish  dominant,  the  teacher  "allows  ano^ther  student 
to  translate  during  the  individualized  instruction  period  she  provides 
after  the  initial  lesson.     This  is  given  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
of  each  period.     Thereafter,  independent  work  is  assigned  and  group  instruc- 
tion is  initiated  by  the  teacher.     A  criterion-referenced  diagnostic  Mathe- 
matics test  is  given  twice  during  the  school  yiear  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  students'  mastery  of  certain  areas  in  Mathematics.     The  teacher  has 
developed  tests  to  assess  the  students'  progress  on  a  bimonthly  basis;  The 
results  provide  her  with  information  by  which  she  can  revise  her  curriculum 
goals.     A  grade  report  based  on  additional  tests  is.  also  made  every  six 
weeks  to  the  parents.     In  addition  to  the  basic  text.  Modem  ,School  Mathe-  — 
matics  (Houghton  Mifflin),  the  teacher  utilizes  the  following  audiovisual 
aids:     records,  transparencies,  and  movies.     Games,  flashcards,  charts,  and 
exercise  sheets  are. other  instructional  materials  the  teacher  presents  to 
extend  mathematical  concepts  and  skills. 

Cultural  Component 

Hispanic  culture  is  integrated  with  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies  which 
occurs  twice  a  week  for  two  hours.     Typically,  a  cultural  lesson  is  taught 
in  connection  with  a  special  holiday.     The  activities  the  students  may  par- 
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ticipate  in  include  art,  cooking,  folk  da.tcing,  and  music  as  well  as 'lessons 
on  geography,  history,  legends,  significant  events,  and  famous  personalities. 
Instruction  is  given  to.  the  entire  class  in  both  languages  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.     Curriculum  units  are  provided  by  the  Title  VII  office. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  program  involves  parental 
participation  in  teaching  and  learning  activities ,  program  monitoring,  and 
community  understanding  of  program  goals,  the  structures  that  exist  to 
facilitate  this  process  are  the  "Merienda'*  (parenc  meetings),  "El  Quiosco" 
(media  center).  Volunteer  Program,  and  the  community  advisory  committees. | 

The  Quioscos  are  -implemented  in  each  school  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  community/school  workshop  program.     Parents  are  organized  under  the  | 
direction  of  the  local  school/community  liaison  to  assist  the  classroom  \ 
teachers  in  two  ways:     constructing  instructional -materials  and/or  working^ 
in  the  classroom.     The  Quioscos  have  been  established  in  twenty-five  ^ 
schools,  both  Title  VII  and  Title  I.    Meriendas,  or  parent  meetings,  are 
held  once  a  month  in  the  Quioscos  to  inform  the  community  on  the  status  of 
bilingual  education  and  to  select  community  members  for  the  school's  Bilin- 
gual Advisory  Committee.     The  Central  Bilingual  Advisory  Committee  has 
representatives  from  twenty-nine  schools.    Members  of  this  committee  are 
selected  for  participation  in  a  district-wide  Mexican-American  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  not  f untied  oy  Title  VII  but  functions  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  school  board,  and  which  represents  the  entire  Mexican- 
American  community  in  the  city. 

For  the  class  that  was  visited  and  described  previously,  involvement 
has  taken  the  form  of  parent-teacher  conferences,  either  by  phone  or  in 
meetings  with  the  majority  of  the  parents.  \  There  have  been  two  school  pro- 
grams, eacl.     ttended  by  five  or  six  parents.     There  are  three  of  four 
parents  who  participate  in  the  Advisory  Council  meetings  each  month.  One 
parent  taught  a  lesson  on  the  flag  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at 
least  one,  parent  has  accompanied  the  class  on  each  of  the  two  field  trips  • 
they  havp-  taken  this  year.  . 

Jhe  teacher  explai^ned  that  although  there  is  a  Quiosco  at  the  school, 
she  has^-not  requested  its  services  since  it  would  require  additional  time 
,  repare  for  that  effort.  250 
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PROJECT  18 


PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  18  began  in  1970."    During  the  1975-76  school  year,  540  project 
students  f^rom  kindergarten  through  grade  5  attended  five  different 
elementary  schools  and  were  placed  in  eighteen  different  bilingual  class- 
rooms.' Although  students  attending  school  in  the  hills  area  are  often  of~ 
a  higher  socioeconomic  status,  bilingual  project  students  come  from 
.families  with  an  average  annual  income  of  $8,000  who  live  in  flat-land  . 
urban  areas  where  single-unit  dwellings  on  small  lots  are  interspersed 
with  factories,  a  cannery,  and  a  major . freeway.     The  target  population  of 
Project  18  includes  "approximately  50%  Spanish-surname  students,  25%  black 
students,  and  25%  w,hite  non-Hispanic  students.     According  to  the  two  prin- 
cipals interviewed,  mobility  rates  in  their  schools  were  4%  and  47%. 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 

Project  18  is  one  of  four  bilingual  projects  that  form  and  are  funded 
thrdxigh  a  consortium.     The  goals  and.  objectives  of  these  projects  are 
therefore  quite' similar  and- include  the  following: 

•  To  increase  Readinp,  and  Mathematics  skill  levels  using  English 
and  Spanish  as  languages  of  instruction 

•  •  To  instill  in  project  students  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 

culture  through  bicultural  and  multiculturaX  activities 

•  To  .help  project  participants,  and  their  parents,  develop  a  ' 
better  understanding  o^  the  educational  system  by  improving 
communication  between  the  home  and  the  school 

•  To.  provide  a  site  where  observers  may  watch  a  maintenance- type 
bilingual  program  in  action 

•  To  avoid  costly  duplication  by  participating'with  the  other 
consortium  projecis  in  staff  development,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, media  production,  testing  and  evaluation,  dissemination, 
and  community  involvement  activities 
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Project  Staff 

The  projecc  is  staffed  by  eighteen  full-time  teachers,  eighteen  full- 
time  aide^i,  one  full-time  resource  teacher,  one  full-time  school/ community 
liaison,  and  the  full-time  Project  Director.    In  additibn,  the  projact 
enjoys  the  services  of  district  support  personnel  and  occasional  school  site, 
volunteers.     During  the  1975-76  school  year,  fourteen  of  the.  teachers  and 
eight  of  the  aides  had  been  with  the  project  for  three  or  more  years.  All 
project  staff  are  bilingual  (Spanish-English),  and  all  but  two  teachers  on 
the  staff  are  Hispanic.     The  services, of  a  full-time  bilingual  media  center 
staff  and  a  full-time  bilingual  evaluator . are  also  shared  by  all  the  sties 
in  the  consortium. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 

o 

included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aidies  in  Impact  Study.  :  » 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  rece:(,ved 

Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  years  of  wb 
B.A.  or  B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only  • 
M.A,  or  higher 

No  response  V 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

.  Non-c.redentialed 

Temporary,,  provisional,  partial-fulf  j  llment ,  or 
emergency  ^ 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year . 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years  . 

.  30  or  more  years 
No  response 


Teachers  Aides 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program; 

Less  than  1  year 

1  year 
'    2  years 

3  years. 

A  y^  ars  \  ^ 

5  years  *  . 

More  than  5  years' 
No  response 


Amount  of  collep^e  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education: 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)                   ^  ^ 

6-15  quarter  units  (A- 10  semester  hours)   

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)   L 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  '20  semester  hrs.)  £_ 

Kg  collude  training  in  bilingual-biculcural 

No  response  , — 


Aqount  of  time' spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilin}s;ual-bicultural 
education : 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None  ' 
No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for- and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  '  $116,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $116,000 

I'M    Per  pupil  $215.00 

J'  ■''  *  ■ 

In  -  addition  to  the  above,*  the  following  funds  were  dersignated  for 

^  '  /  ■ 

bilingual  project  schools: 

School  A  . 

Federal  and  State  Total  N.A. 

Other  •     -0-  .  . 

TOTAL  .    .        -0-  ' 

•    Per  pupil  $582.00  ' 


•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants '  $797.00 

School  B 

Federal  and  State.  Total  N.A^ 

Other  '  -0- 


TOTAL  .  ^         -        Tptal  N.A. 

•  Per  pupil.  $202.00..  • 

•  Total  per  pupil  additicftial  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $417. OG        '  " 

^    At  schools  visited,  the  average  annual  per/pupil  cost  (including  the 
fund3  listed  above)  ranged  from  $750  at  one  parochial  school  to  $1,986 
at  one  public  school. 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


'  Impact  Study  Samples 

The  information  included  here  is  based  on  discussions  with  project'^ 
staff  and  on  classroom,  observations  in  one  :of  the  project's  five  second- 
grade  classrooms  and-  the  project ' s  only  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  combination 
class. 

instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

Itei^I-Z?  t:ures 

•  The  aide  in  this  classroom  specialized  in  creating  colorful 
laminated  board  games  for  use  in  Language  Arts  and  Mathematics 
instruction.     Since  the  games  include  no  written  language, 

they  are  used  for  presenting  lessons  in  English  and  Spanish. 

■      ■  ■  ■  '■■'.^  '    ■  •'  ■■'  \' 

•  The  classroom  teacher  conducted  several  informational  meetings 

for  parents  during  the  1975-76  school  year.    He  designed  an 
informational  meeting  to  familiarize  parents  with  new  math 
techniques  and  a  workshop  to  show  parents  how  they  might  make  . 
addition  arid  subtraction  games  with  their  children  in  support 
of  the  regular  school  program. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  / 

In  this  classroom,  seventeen  native-English  speakers  are  grouped 
aclicording  to  reading  ability  and  teacher-observed  language  skill  levels. 
Students  in  the  lowest  Reading  group  work  daily  with  the  classroom  aide  and 
spend  approximately  1  3/4  hours  a  week  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
spelling;  thirty  minutes  a  week  on  choral  reading  activities;  and  2  3/4 
hours  a  week  on  Reading  comprehension  and  phonetic  decoding  skills.  Three 
students  in  this  group  work  an  additional  two  hours  a  week  with  a  Title  I 
Reading  Specialist.     During  this  time  they  use  programmed  learning  machines 
and  work  with  Sullivan  materials. 

Students  in  medium-  and  high-ability  Reading  groups  spend  a  total  of 
3  1/2  hoiirs  a  week  working  on  English  Reading  and  writing  skills  with  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  aide.     Included  in  this  time  are  grammar, 

25G  "  "      ■  ■ 
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creative  writing,  and  nonfiction  writing  activities  not  covered  by  the 
lower  group. 

Students  in  all  English  language  groups  visit  the  library  for  thirty 
minutes  every  week.     In  addition  to  reading  from  their  library  books,  all 
Reading  groups  use  books  from  the  Harper  &  Row  series  and  Language  Arts 
games  developed  by  the  classroom  aide.    

English /Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  classroom  teacher  spends  approximately  thirty  minutes  a  day  working 
on  oral  langu  u^e  drills  with  beginning  English  speakers.     These  drills  are 
designed  to  help  students  learn  English  words  for  everyday  vocabulary  such^ 
as  names  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  parts  of  the  body.     Students  also  prac- 
tice following  directions  given  in  English  and  answer  questions  about 
stories  read  to  them  in  English,     By  about  February;,  those  students  who 
show  readiness  are  also  introduced  to  reading  using  Harper  &  Row  prepri- 
m'ers.     During  this  thirty-minute  period,  English  is  spoken  exclusively. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  - 

^    Early  in  the  y^ear,   the  classroom  teacher  grouped  his  ten- native- 
Spanish  speakers  according  to  their  Reading  level  in  Spanish.     The  lowest 
level  group  now  spends  approximately  3  1/2  hours  a.  week  on  capitalization,, 
spelling,  choral  reading,  phonics,  and  Reading  comprehension  activities  in 
Spanish.     Students  reading  at  higher  levels  spend  an  additional  forty-five 
minutes  a  week  on  grammar,  creative  writing,  and  nonfiction  writing.  All 
Spanish  Reading  groups  are  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  use'  the 
SantillBna- Reading  series,  the  Silabario  Disney,  and  SENDA  materials  for 
supplementary  wor.k.     The  teacher  also  uses  locally  developed  g^mes  to 
provide  vocabulary  enrichment.  • 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Each  day,  the  classroom  a  Me  provides  thirty  minutes  of  instruction  in 
oral  Spanish  for  seventeen  English-dominant  students.     During  this  time, 
students  hear  and  speak  only  Spanish  unless  English  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  aide  introduces  the  students  to  the  English  names  of  fruits ,  veget?>bles , 

•  r-T 
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and  parts  of  the  body  using  the  games  she  developed  and  charts  provided 
by  the  consortium.    The  aide's  goal  is  to  have  these  English  speakers  talk 
ing  in  complete  Spanish  sentences  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Depending  on  their  language  dominance,  students  spend  one  hour  a  day 
-  in  either  an  English-language  or  a,  Spanish-language  Mathematics  group. 
During  this  hour,  children  are  encouraged  to  use  the  language  of  their 
group  unless ^a  change  is  absolutely  necessary.     During  the  1975-76  school 
year,  students  used  Modern  School  Mathematics  Structure  and  Use  in^ either 
the  English-  or  the  Spanish-language  version  to  cover  addition,  subtractic 
fractions,  measurement,  and  elementary  geometry  using  a  new-math  approach. 
The  teacher  and  the  aide  also  used  locally  developed  games  to  reinforce 
concepts  presented  in  these  lessons. 

Cultural  Component 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  teacher  estimated  that  he  and  hi 
aide  spent  about  forty-five  minutes  a  week  on  largf -  and  small-group 
activities    related  to  Hispanic  culture.     Students  learned  Hispanic  games 
during  English  as  a  Second  Language,  Spanish  3S  a  Second  Language,  and 
physical  education  periods.     They  discussed  famous  people  (e.g.,  Benito 

Juarez)  and  holidays  (e.g.,  Cinco  de  Mayo)  during  Social  Studies  lessons, 

0  ■ 

and  they  learned  Hispanic  songs  and  dances  during  Miislc  instruction.  In 
addition,  students  made  tortillas,  heard  Aztec  legends,  and  celebrated 
Chinese  New  Year  with  a  school  in  the  District  where  there  are  many 
Chinese-speaking  students.     During  culture  lessons  involve "he  entire 
class,  students  use  the  language  in  which  they  feel  most  comfortable,  and 
the  teacher  makes  his  presentations  in  both  English  and  Sp^i/'l.ih. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grades  4  and  5 

Major  Features 

•  Students  refeive  nongraded,  departmentalized  instruction  in 
'Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  and  Mathamatics.    Although  the 

students  have  a  different  teacher  for  each  of  Jthese^sub jects , 
a  Title  VII  aide  accompanies  the  students  from  teacher,  to  . 
teacher. 

•  Students  who  need  help  in  Mathematics  receive  daily  tutoring 
from  sixth-grade  students. 

•  —At  this  parochial  school,  Hispanic  culture  is  often  presented 

in  conjunction  with  drawings,  storfes,  and  teacher  preseiita- 
<:tions  related  to  religious  holidays  and  traditions. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The^ teacher  spends  about  1  1/2  hours  a  week  working  with  the  entire 
class  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar,  poetry,  storytelling,  and 
sharing  activities.     Students  then  break  into  low-,  medium-,  and  high-level 
Reading  groups  according  to  their  scores  on  teacher-developed  screening^ 
tests.     In  these  groups,  each  s tudent  spends  approximately  three  hours  a 
week  on  reading,  spelling,  and  nonfiction  writing  actiyities.       Students  / 
in  the  lower'  groups  receive  additional  phonics  instruction  and  spend  most 
of  their  time'  working  directly  with  the  teacher  while  students  in  the, 
higher  groups  spend  over  one-half  of  their  time  working  independently.. 
All  students  use  the' Heath  English  Series,  Roberts  English  Series,  ,and 
readers  from  the  Houghton^Mif f lin  serires. 

;  During  English  language  instruction,  t*he  teacher  and- .student  s  use 
mainly  English. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spgr^ish  Speakers 

All  students  spend  about  thirty  minutes  a  week  doing  Spanish-language 
word  and  picture  sheets  as  a,  class.     These  sheets  contain  a  sentence 
related  to  a  picture.     The  students  pick  up  the  sense  of  the  sentence  by 
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looking  at  the  picture;  read  the  sentence  to- themselves  and  to  each  other; 
rewrite  the  sentence  several  times;  and  then  color  the  picture.  For 
Reading  Instruction  the  students  then. divide  into  ability  level  groups  of 
from  one  to  nine  students'.    The  higher  ability  groups  spend  approximately 
two  hours  a  week  on  Spanish  Reading,  writing,  and  oral  language  skills- 
The  lower  groups  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  Spanish  Reading,  spelling,  and 
'grammar  activities.     The  classroom  teacher  and  the  aide  share  responsi- 
'  bility  for  all  Spanish  language  Reading  groups,  and  they  use  Spanish  or 
English  as  rieeded  to  facilitate  instruction. 

Spanish-language  materials  for  this  classroom  are  similar  to'ithose 
used  in  other  consortium  classrooms:  Santillana  readers  and  workbooks, 
SENDA  supplementary  materials,  and  games  and  charts  distributed  by  the 
consortium.  "  •  '* 

Mathematics  Instruction  o  .  ' 

Mathematics,  is  taught  predominantly'^ in  English  althdugh^the  bilingual 
project  aide  is  available  to  translate  explanations  and  word  problems  for 
students  who  need  extra  help.     Students  are  grouped  by  grade  level  for 
Mathematics  instruction  and  spend  about  3  1/2  hours  a  week  doing  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  measurement,  and  simple  geometry 
problems.     During  about  one-half  of  this  time  the  students  work  indepen- 
dently.    All  students  use  the  Addison-Wesley  Mathematics  series  as  well 
as  Cuisenaire  rods  and  other  manipulative  objects.     During  independent, 
study  time,  several  students  who  need  special  help  are  tutored  daily  by 
more  advanced  students. 

Cultural  Component 

\ 

The  Language  Arts  teacher  estimates  that  her  students  spend  about 
ninety  minutes^a  week  on  .cultural  activities.    These  ninety  minutes  have 
Included  discussions  of  religious  holidays ,  sharing  of  Mexican  pottery 
and  clothing  brought  in  by  the  teacher  and  her  students,  and  participating 
In  a  cultural  dance  group. 

2oO 
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Parent  and  Community  Involvement  / 

All  parents  of  students  in  the  project  confer  at  least  once'  a  year 
with  their  child's  teacher.     About  20%  of  the  parents  attend  project-  or 
district-sponsored  open  houses,  potluck  dinners,  or  classroom  parties. 

■     ■       ■       .        /  • 

Each  school  sit^  has  an  -advisory  committee  composed  of  project 
parents jjthat  meets  once  a  month  to  review  project  proposals  and  to  provide 


input  on  teacher,,  community^  ani  student  concerns. 


/ 
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PROJECT  19 


PROJECT  INFORMATION 


Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  19  began  in  1971.     The  District  serves  a  town  with  a  popula- 
)out  2,500  and  the  surrounding  rural  communities.     The  town  Is 
situated  about  an  hour's  drive  from  the  state  capital  and  about  the  same 
"dis  ta^nce  '  f  fom'  an  '  univers  ify  '  i¥*"loc  . 

The  town  is  an  artists'  colony,  a  tourism  center,  and  an  old  market 
center  for  the  farming,  ranching,  and  mining  communities.     The  indigenous 
\populat'ion  of  the  area  consists  of  an  Indian  community  and  the  Hispanic 
community  which  has  been  in  the  area  since  the  17th  century.     The  white 
non-Hispanic  population  is  relatively  new  to  the  area.' 

The  District  has  four  elementary  schools,  one^^rniddl'e  school,  one 
junior  hip.h  school,  and  one  high  school.     The  bilingual  project  invol  iS 
all  the  district  elementary  schools  and  the  middle  school.     A  total  of  1,009 
students  attend  the  thirty-nine  bilingual  classrooms. 

Three  of  the  elementary  schools  are  located  in  small  rural  communities 
outside  the  towii,  and  all  the  classrooms  in  these  schools  are  bilingual 
with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  grades,  which  had  not  yet  been  encompassed 
by  the  project  as  of  1975-1976;     School  A  and  the  middle  school  have  both 
bilingual  and  non-bilingual  classrooms  at  each  grade  level.     The  fourth- 
grade  classrooms  could  be  considered  an  exception  to  this,  as  these  are 
taught  in  two  "sections,"  each  of  which  has  a  team  including  one  bilingual 
teacher  who  is  responsible  for  teaching  Spanish  to  all  students  in  the 
section. 

Kindergarten  through  grade  5  are  included  in  the  bilingual  project. 
However,  not  all  grades  are  actually  paid  for  with  ESEA  Title  VII  funds. 
Kindergarten,  whirli  is  not  state-mandated,  is  entirely  financed  by  state 
and  Early  Childimod  Flducation  funds,   is  housed  in  a  separate  building, 
and  is  administered  as  a  separate,  non-school-district  project.  The 
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project  in^  grades  1  through  5  is  administered  by  the  Title  VII  ir'toject 
Director  (\^ho  also  administers  the  kindergarten  program) /but  some  class- 
rooms are  designated  as  "state  bilingual"  program  classrooms  and  others  as 
'  Title  VII  classrooms.     All  first  grades  and  second  grades  are  considered 
s  tate  -bllingnal  classroom:^  ~as"'are"~tlYe  third  grades"~a't  "Schools  B  and  C. 
The  rest  of  the  classrooms  are  "Titl^  VII."    Thus,  not  counting  kinder- 
garten, of  the  thirty-nine  project  classrooms,  eighteen  are  officially 
"Title  VII"  and  twenty-one  are  designated  "state."  . 

^  _     ^  _  •         ^    J  2Z  1    

Xt:-should  benrio  claissrooms  jshare  the  Project  Director, 

curriculum  coordinator,  community  liaison,  internal  evaluator,  and  the 

fa'cilities  of  the  Resource  Center,  all  bf  which  are  financed  with  Title  VII 

funds. 

All  students  in  the  outlying  school  areas  are  automatically  enrolled 
in  bilingual  classrooms  as  there  are  no  alternative  non-bilingual  class- 
rooms.    At  School  A  and  the  middle  school,  all  entering  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  bilingual  classes  up  to  the  capacity  of  the • classrooms , 
Whenthese  classes,  are  filled,  students  are/assigned  to  regular  classrooms. 
Children  may  be  placed  in  the  non-bilingual  classrooms  by  parental  request. 

AUout  85%  of  the  population  served  by  the  bilingual  project  is  of  - 
Hispanic  descent.     (These  people  do  not  consider  themselves  Mexican  since 
the  state's  settlement  had  very  tenuous  ties  with. the  Mexican  government, 
even  when  it  was  part  of  that  country.     After  Mexico's  independence  from 
Spain,   internal  problems  prevented  Mexico  from  taking  an  active  role  in 
the  affairs  of  this  northern  outpost,  and  the  region  developed  its  own 
culture  in  relative  isolation  for  hundreds  of  years.) 

The  outlying  schools  .(Schools  B,  C,  and  D.)  serve  mainly  families 
living  on  small  ranches.     Cash  incomes  are  not  high  (averaging  $A,000 

to  $6,000  per  family  per  year),  but  teal  incomes  are  higher  since  many  

f ami!  les  ra Lse  their  own  food  and  since  housing  '-.'jsts  on  the  ranchitos 
tend  to  be  low.     A  mine*  is   located  north  of  Sci.ool  C,  and"  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies at  that  school  are  employed  as  semiskilled  jmine  workers.  • 

En  the  town,  employment  is  more  varied,  but  incomes  average  about  the 
same  as  in  the  country.     The  tourist   industry  is  very  important   in  the 
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tovm,  and  many  people  are  employed  in  the  service  sector.  The  middle 
school  student  body  is  madb  up  of  town  children  and  children  bused  in 
from  the  countryside. 

The. project  school  principals  all  reported  a  very  stable,  school 
population  with  at  most  a  10%  turnover  per  yeai.     The  Hispanic  families 
tend  to  stay  in  the  area.     The  mobility  among  the  white  non-Hispanics 
(the  minority  group  in  this  community)  is  higher  since  these  families  are 

living  aiHl  Co  r:et.le  into  the  community.     About  half  of  the  white  non- 
.Hispanic  population  changes  over  each  year. 

Goals  .and  Objectives 

The  Title  VII  Program  states  several  main  objectives:     to  train 
teachers  and  paraprofessionals  as  bilingual  educators,  to  educate  parents 
and  the  community  in  the  concepts  of  bilingual/bicultural  education,  and 
to  acquire  and  develop  bilingual  teaching  materials.     Another  objective 
concerns  the  goals  for  the  students  in  the  program.     This  is  a  dual 
objective  of  upgrading  student  self-image  and  of  improving  student 
■achievement,  producing  students  who  can  function  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  .  . 

The  project  does  not  state. fixed  goals  in  terms  of  classroom 
schedules  or  percentage  of  language  usage  at  different  grade  levf»ls .  There 
is  a  flexible  approach,  and  teachers  are  given  freedom  in  planning  their 
daily  schedules  and  language  usage  around  the  needs  of  the  students.  The 
only  guideline  is  that  the  project  should  be  "bilingual  from  8:30  to  3:30." 

\  . 

Project  Staff 

The  full-time  bilingual  project  staff  consists  of  the  Project  Director, 
thirty-nine  teachers  (whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  school  district),  nine- 
teen classroom  aides,  a  curriculum  coordinator,  two  curriculum  and  materials 
development  specialists  (financed  by  a  local  endowment  grant),  and  an  inter- 
nal evaiuator.  Thirty-eight  of  the  thirty-nine  teachers  are  bilingual,  ^d 
thirty-six  are  ot  Hispanic  descent.     The  average  teacher  has  been  with  the 
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project  for  almost  three  years.,    All  the  project  aides  are  bilingual,  and 
most  are  bicultural;  most  have  been  with  the  bilingual  project  for  three 
to  four  years! 

Tlie  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CllAllACTERTSTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 
8 
8 


Aides 
8 


Highest  earned  coller,e  degree: 
No  degree 

 Djegr:Ha..ai:..diplQiua^bas.ed^.Qa 

-  B.A.  or  B.S . 
Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 


Type  of  st:.t-  teaching  credential  held: 

Non-credentialed  . 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
frCiiergency 

Re{»ular  crec]enr.ial 

Bilinguol-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


A. 
1 


Year£>  of  full-time  teaching  experience; 


Less  than  1  year 
year   

2  years 

3  years 
A  years 
5-9. years. 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 

30  or  more  years 
No  xespon.^e 
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Teachers 


Aides 


1  . 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year  ^_  

2  years  ^3 

3  years  t  •  ^  3_ 

4  years  1^ 

._..5,^yiears      

•   More  ^than  5  years  .  

No  response  ,        "         ■    .  "  :  '  

Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to. 
bilingual-bl cultural  education :  . 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   1^ 

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  2 

16-" 30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  '   2_ 

More  tnan  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs,  )  3_ 

No  colleKt:  training  in  bilingual-bicultural  '   

No  response 


1  ' 


Amount  of  time  speni:  in  inservice  or  school  district 

y ( .rkshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
» 

education: 


~r  day ""OT~l ess 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 


 1.- 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding  " 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $126,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  126,472  , 

Other  (Private  Foundation)  32,500  ($65,000  for  two  years) 

TOTAL                                     '  $284,9  72 

•  Per  pupil  $282.43 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools*: 

Federal  and  State  $855,132 
Other  ,  -0-'-' 

TOTAL  $855,132 

•  Per  pupil  $2'70.70 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $553.13 

The  additional  funds  ($855,132)  mentioned  above  come  ffom  the  follow- 
ing sources:  ,  Title  I,  migrant  education  funds,  ESA  (Pilot  and  Basic  grants). 
Title  IV,  and  Title  VI,  state  funds  for  educating  native  Americans  and  funds 
for  early  childhood  education.     The  District  pays  all  teacher  salaries  for 
~  so  me"  c  la  s  sYdonT  ma  t  e  r  ia  1  s . 


*    These  figures  for  the  entire  district  and  per  pupil  costs  are  based  on 
the  district  school  population. 
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Other  Support  ' 

The  bilingual  project  is  directed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  school 
district.     The  District  provides,  in  addition  to  general  facilities  and 
^teacher  salaries,  technical  assistance,  teacher-training  workshops ,  and 
access  to  spec'nl  resources  such  as  libraries. 

The  state  bilingual  education  office  supports  the  project  by  providin^g 
consultants,  information,  teacher-training  programs,  and  special  resources 
in  addition  j.to  the  funding  provided.     The  state  has  been  increasing  its 
support  of  the  bilingua^ , project  yearly,  and  now  twenty-one  of  the  thirty- 
nine  classrooms  are.  state  funded. 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features  of  Clas.">rooms  Observed 

•    A  consistent  effort  is  made  to  transmit  knowledge  of  the  local  His- 
panic history'and  culcure  by  means  of  classroom  lessons  and  demon- 
strations which  ^re  presented  approximately  every  four  to  six  weeks 
by  the  proiect's  curriculum  resource  teacher,  by  the  cultural  re- 
source  person  who  has  a  privately  funded  grant  to  develop  and  pre- 
sent such  lessons,  and  by  the  project's  community/ s^chool  liaison 
person.  '    .  .'  , 

 ..#_..„The-  school-^popuiatlan-  in-t-he-Mstr-i-ot-  Gonsi-s ts  of--about--85%-H-ispan-  

ic  students,  almost  all  of  whom  cotne  from  families  where  English 
and  Spanish  are  spoken  interchangeably.     ThuSy,the  bilingual  pro- 
ject here  does  not  have  a  formalized  English  as  a.  Second  Language 
(ESL)  curriculum,  but  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL)  is  taught 
to  the  few  monolingual  English  speakers.     The  regular  English  lan- 
guage curriculum  includes  some  ESL  content  such  as  pronunciation 
practice  and  vocabulary  development. 
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•  The  school  district  has  equipped  Reading  labs*  in  all  the  elementary 
schools  through  assistance  from  the  federal  Title  I  program. 
School  district  planners  as  well  as  individual  school  principals 
have  made  a  commitment  to  an  educational  program  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  basic  English  Reading  skills.     These  Reading  labs  are 
administered  separately  from  the  bilingual  project;  but  all  the 
s  cho  o-l-s— in  -t4^e-  •  t)  i-H-n^ual     ro je  ctr  *h^ve*^t hHse"""f'a'trlTil;  i^es^^^ 
form  an  -integral  part  of  the . educational  treatment  for  the 
bilingual  project  students.  .  ^ 

The  project  maintains  a  bilingual  materials  center  from  which 
teachers  may  check  out  materials  (supplementary  kits,  books,  and 
pamphlets  on  ideas'"  for  instruction,   for  bulletin  boards,  etc.)  for" 
two-week  periods.     Teachers  "are  provided  with  a  catalog  of 
available  materials,  and  then  they  may  either  come  into  the  center 
^     ^themselves  or  request  that  the  school/community  liaison  check  out 
thing'^3  for  them.     Since  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  outlying  areas 
around  the  town  don't  have  time  to  come  in  to  the  center,  the 
project  coordinator  and  curriculum'  coordinator  sometimes  deliver" 
materials  to  the  schools. 

•  A  variety  of  textbooks  are  used  in  the, project  classroom,  since 
teachers  at  the  variqus  schools  work  out  their  selection  of  text- 
books individually  with  their  principals.     l  ie  curriculum  

coordinator  of  the  Title         project  encourages"  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  Curriculum  Development  Corporation  (SCDC)  materials  ^s  the 
basic  Spanish  language  textbook  in  grades  1  through  5  and  also 
guides  teachers  toward  using  other  supplementary  materials  such 
as  those  from  Curriculum  Adaptation  Network  for  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  (CANBBE). 

« 

Impac^r  Study  Samples 

The  remainder  of  this  de«^.ri^tion  contains  information  obtained  during 
site  visits  to  a  random  sample  of  Bf lingual  Impact  Study  classrooms.     Of  the 
thirty-two  classrooms  in  the  target  lange  of  grades  two  through  five,  eight 
were  selected  at  random  to  be  included  in  the   Impact  Study.     Of  these,  four 
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(two  third-  and  two  fifth-grade  classrooms)  were  randomly  selected-  for  ' 
detailed  observation.     (No  second-grade  classrooms  were  included  in  the 
intensive  sample  because  all  the  second-grade  classrooms  are  designated 
as  State  Bilingual  classrooms,  although  they  form  part  of  the  articulated 
Title  VII  program.) 

^  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers,  Native-Spanish 
Speakers,  and  Bilingual  Students 

English  Language  Arts  is  taught  as  a  whole-class  activity,  except  for 
spelling,  where  children  either  are  grouped  randomly  for  convenience  or 
Work  individually  at  their  own  pace.     There  is  variation  between  classrooms 
in  the  amount  and  type  of  oral  work  in  English.     From  1  to  2  1/2  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  oral  work  such  as  storytelling  and  sharing.  One 
teacher  also  includes  choral  reading,  plays,  and  poetry  in  the  curriculum. 
Written  language  instruction  at  this  grade  level  stresses  capitalization, 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  handwriting.     One  class  also  includes  some 
creative  writing. 

Textbooks  vary  also  between  classrooms.  Keys  to  Good  Language 
^Economy  Company)  being  used  in  one  class  and  Language  and  How  to  Use  It 
(Scott  Foresman-)--in  the- -other. ^' " 

\       Both  third-grade  classes  are  divided  into  three  ability  groups  for 
Reading  as  determined  by  the  teachers'  observation  of  student  work.  Groups 
are  rarely  changed.     Both  teachers  devote  2  1/2  hours  a  week  to  Reading 
in^ their  classrooms.     Phonics  and  comprehension  axe  stressed,  with  the  top 
group  in  one  class  also  learning  some  library  skills.     In  both  cases, 
more  teacher  or  aide  time  is  devoted  to  instruction  and  less  to  independent 
work  for  tha  slower  ability  groups.     One  small  group  receives  "personalized' 
instruction  from  the  aide  for  the  whole  Reading  period  every  day.  Reading 
for  the  better  Reading  groups  involved, independent  reading  and  much  dis- 
cussion for  comprehension.     Literary  concepts  are  also  covered. 


For  example,  one  Reading  lesson  observed  consisted  of  the  students*  reading 
some  fables  aloud,  discussing  what  a  fable  is,  and  then,  being  assij^^ed  to 
write  fables  of  their  own. 

All  the  students  from  one  classroom  spend  forty-five  minutes  a  day 
working  in  the  school  Reading  lab  in  addition,  to  half  an  hour  a  day  reading 

.in.-.clas.s.^,  TiiaJlabu.  J.s^,.s  t  aL£ed..  by.  .a^  Jlead  i  n      p^c  1  a  ,1  ist.  ■■and.^ides^..who..  hav.e.  

been  specially  trained  as  Reading  tutors.     In  the  other  class,  six  students 
have  been  selected  fo^r  special  Reading  lab  instruction  for  half  an  hour  a 
day.     Three  of  thes^  students  ^are  from  the  slowest  Reading  grpup,  and  the 
three  others  are  among  the  class's  five  bilingual  Spanish-dominant  students 
(i.e.,   they  are  more  Spanish-dominant  than  the  others  in  this  class). 

The  Reading  textbook  in  both  classes  is  the  third-grade  reader  from 
the  Economy  Company  series. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  and  Bilingual 
Students 

Nei^bp.r  third-grade  class  is  grouped  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  or 
Reading,  but  instead  both  are  instructed  as  an  entire  class.     The  class- 
room teachers  (both  are  bilingual)  are  th^-:-  principal  instructors  in  both 
cases,  and  instruction  time  is  half  an  li^'ur  a  day.     Total  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  Reading  skilly  (phonics  and  comprehension)  and 
written  and  oral  Language  Arts. 

The  mort^  strong-ly  bilingual  class  works  on  grammar  and  creative  writ- ■ 
ing,  choral  reading,  dialogues,  and  general  sharing  as  well  as'  areas  such 
as  basic  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  storytelling,  and  games, 
which  the  other  class  also  studies,     In  the  more  y.nglish-dominant  class- 
roohi,  Spanish  is  taught  by  a  direct-translation  method,  the  teacher  repeat- 
ing the  instruction  in  English  when  nece:^,sary.     The  students  also  use  Eng- 
lish freely  during  the  Spanish  language  period.     Heavy  emphasis  is  placed 
on  vocabulary  building,   pronunciation,  and  listening  comprehension. 
Students  sometimes  do  sentenc:  completion  drills.     One  teacher  uses  the 
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Spanish  period  three  days  a  ^eek  for  Reading  and  oral  regponses  to 
comprehension  questions  and  two  days  for  practicing  vriting  skills.     Then  , 
she  reverses  this, schedule  on  alternate  weeks. 

Both  classes-  use  a  variety  of  textbooks  and  materials  for  Spanish 
Reading;     The  project  is  participating  in  a  try-out  and  regionalization  of 
**  tlYe  ■■ 'S  pari T sh"  *l(ea^^ 

ation  (SCDC).,     Dittoed  booklets  from  this  organization  and  from  other 
sources,  including  locally  produced  materials  from  the  Resource  Center,  are 
used  in  one  classroom,  q 

The  other  class  uses  *the  SCDC  materials  and,  as  supplementary  text- 
books, the- Tierra  de  Encanto  state  series  and  material  from  CANBBE 
(Curriculum  Adaptation  Network  for  Bilingual/Bicultural  i^ducation) 

Mathematics  Instruction  - 

Both  classes  are  divided  into  two  Mathematics  groups,  a  high  ability 
one  and  an  average  one,  pn  the  basis  of  teacher  observation  in- one  case 
and  on  the  pretest  results  in  the  other.     In  one  case,  instruction  is 
individualized  within  the  groups.     In  one  class  the  tieacher  usually 
instructs  the  top  group  and  the  aide,  the  others.     In  the  other  class;  the 
teacher  and  aide  take  turns  working  with  the  groups,  a  few  weeks  at  a  time 
with  each" group. 

In  the  more  English-dominant  class.  Mathematics  is  taught  only  in 
Liiglish;   in  the  other  clasi  ,  Spanish  is  used  when  necessary. 

Instruction  time  varies  significantly  between  classrooms.     One  group 
spends  half  an  hour  a  day  on  Mathematics;  the  other,  one  hour  a  day. 

The  irore  advanced  groups  in  both  classes  havt.^  studied  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  measurements,  some  beginning  geometry,  and 
nev  math  concepts.     One  class  has  also  worked  on  division  and  beginning 
algebra  and  geometric  shapes,  in  addition  to  the  basics  of  addition, 
subtraction,  and  new  math  concepts. 
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One  cl.ass  uses  the  Harbrace  Maithematics  series  (Harcourt  Brace 

Jovanovich,  Inc.)  and  supplementary  materials , "such  as  Mathematics  records , 

i  ^  » 

charts,  games,  exercise  sheets,  and  other  manipulative  materials,  iThe 

other  class  uses  a  textbook  and  workbook  called  Experiences  in  Mathematics 

(Mastering ^Mathematics  series,  Sadlier). 


Cultural  Component  "  .  v  , 

Hispanic  culture  is  not  taught^ as  a  separate' unit  in  either  thir^- 
grade  class.     Special  curriculum  arid  resource  personnel  come  into  the 
classroom  to  give  presentations  (se^  ^i'ecedirtg.  Major  Features  of  Classrooms 
Obser>red  section).    .When  other  Social  Studies  subject  matter  is  related  to 
the  Hispanic  culture,  then  this  period  is  taught  in  Spanish,     Otherwise,  • 
Social  Studies  is  taught  in  English, 


''Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

 :  ^  

\ 

English  -Language  Instruction  for  Bilingual  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Both  fifth-grade  classes  observed  treat'  Language  Arts  as  a  subject 
for  whole-class  instruction.     In  one  case,   this  subject  is  taught  by  an' 
English  monolingual, team  teacher  who.  cones  in  the'class  fii^y  minutes  a 
day  while  the  regular  classroom  teacher  goes  to  that  teacher's  class -to 
teach  Spanish. ,   The  students  receive  writing  instruction  about  ten  minutes 
a  day,  write,  for  about  thirty  minutes,  and  spend  another  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  on  oral  English  practice,  such  as  choral  reading^  play  reading, 
storytelling,  and  sharing.    Writing  skills  include  grammar,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  creative  writing,  as  well  as  writing  reports. 

In  the  other  classroom,   the  classroom  teacher (who  is  English 


T  ^^.i-    A-*.^    -f«^^^  ,^*-t^^    c  u^ir  j«-r-i— 


counting  time  devoted  to  oral  English  through  class  discussions.  This 
class  is  very  outgoing  and  holds  lively  class  discussions  concerning  most 
content  areas.     Written  work  includes  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling 
..(where  students  are  regrouped  weekly  by  need),  outlining,  and  creative 
writing.  ^  • 
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classrooms  for  Reading  instnuc- 
a  complete  ^classroom  of  ^student's  • 


.For  Reading,   the  fifth-grade  students  are  grouped  intx?"  six  ability 
levels,  and  they  then  go  to  six  appropriate 

tion.     Thus  each  teachtir  teaches  Rc-^ading  to   

who  are  working  at  the  same  :,^,rade  level  in  Reading^  instead  of  having,  one —  — 

■  i  .  ^  ■ 

lassroom  with  six  ability  groups.  j  .  ^  ^ 

In  one  ot  the  fifth-grade  classrooms,  Reading  levels  ranged  from  above 
fifth  grade  to  mid-first  grade.  There  are  jsix  students  from  this  class  who 
r.cay  with  the  "homo"  teacher  for  Reading  ard  are  join^  by  about  fifteen 

others  from  different  classes.     O.ce  the  gifoups  are  assembled,  they  are  not 

'I 

reyrctii  ed  but  are  instructed  partly  as  an  entire  class  and  partly  through 
individualized  instruction  with*  SRA  Reading  kits.     Vocabblary  building  and 
written  and  oral  buok  reports  are  part  of  -'the  Reading  program. 


\\\  the  other  classroom  the  students  also  go  to  six  di^ff erent  •  classrooms 
for  R(.ading.     This  teachet  takes  the  slowest  readers  from  all   the  fifth- 
grade  classes;  many  of  fhese  students  are;  working  on  beginning  phonics. 
Sc'ie  i'i;>truction  and  drill  is  done  by  the  entire  class;  independent  work  is - 
done  in  .small  groups.     Although  there  is  not  ESL  period  in  this  curriculum, 
both  of  thu  Spaniaji-dominant  students  in  the  class  are  also  -^in  this  basic 
Reading  group.  "  .  | 

Reading  is  taught  in  both  fifth-grade  classes  for  one  hiur  a  day. 
Four  students  from  one  class  and  seventeen  out  of  thirty  from  the  other 
*class  also  attend  a  Reading  lab  fi>r  forty-five  minutes  a  day.j 

I 

^Both.  teachers  use  the  Economy  Series  textbook.  Key  to  Good  Language, 


and  the  Economy  Reading  series,  except  for  the  lowest  Reading jgroup ,  which 
uses  the  ABC  Read  series.  ^ (CANBBE  publisher).  j 

Spanish  Lan'guage  Instruction  for  Bilingual  and  Native-Spanish  'Speakers 

i  , 

The  composition       The  two  fifth-grade  classes  differs  wijth  respect 
to  language  dominance,  one  being  made  up-  of  native-Spanish , speakers  or 
bilingual  students  and  the  other  having  more  than  half  ,the^ students  origi- 
nally English-dominant.         "  '  .  ^ 
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In  the  more  iiomogeneous  class,  Language  Arts  and  Reading  instruction  ' 
in  Spanish  are  taught  as  a  combined  subject.  ^  Students  read  in  Spanishv 
discuss  ifiBw  vocabulary  (noting  differences  between  standard  and  local 
usages)  and  content,  and  do  related  exercises  in  writing,  including 
instruction  in  Spanish  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 

There  are  three  fairly  stable  ability  groups  for  Spanish,  which  is 
taught  for  an  hour  daily.     The  two  top  groups  are  taught  interchangeably 
by  the  aide  and  the  teacher,  and  they  write  original'  stories  and 
reports  in  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  work  alrer.dy  Mentioned.     The  slower 
group  is  still  working  on  Spanish  phonics  as  well  as  on  comprehension,  and 
instead  of  creative  writing  they  are  learning  to  write  sentences  in 
Spanish.     In  oral  work  this  group  participates  with  the  rest  in  Spanish 


sk3 ts  and  sharing  periods  but  "^oes'not  3o  the  same  work  in  choral  reading 
and  poetry.     The  classroom  teaciier  takes  responsibiii ty  for  instructing 
this  group.  .  ^  . 

All  but  seven  of  the  Engllsh-djbminant  studentr;  lu,  the  other  class  are 
now  bilingual  readers.     Thus,  twenty-three  out  of  th^rhirty  students  par- 
ticipate in^  the  regular  Spanish  Reading  cui^riculum  and  are  not;  grouped  ex- 
cept for  convenience.     The  teacher  and  aide  use  a  "statie^ns"  approach, 
switching  between  three  groups  about  every  half  hour.'     Spanish  Reading  is 
taught  for  forty-five  minutes  per  iay.     The  teacher  alternates  every  couple 
t)f  weeks  between  teaching  Language  Arts  as  =a  whole-'^class  activity  and 
teaching  Reading  to  the  small  groups.     The  classroom  teacher  is  of  Hispanic 
Hescent  and  speaks  some  Spanish,  but  is  not  truly  bilingual.     The  aide,  how- 
ever,  IS  fluent  in  Spr.nish  and  -thus  assumes -a  I'eaci^-ng  role  iii  teaching 
Spanish  language  to  this  group.  .  .  * 

When-  the  whole  class  works  on"  Language  Arts,-  the  teacher  tries  to 
achieve  "total  immersion"  in  Spanish.     Sentence  pattern  drills  and  struc- 

>iiT-oH   (\  '  ^^  nctyxe^c-   prp   nT-flr^^rpr^.    PR  wpl  1  *^<z  nrr        nn  ^^^rnniinci-;^  t  inn   drills  < 

and  lit  ening  comprehension  exercises.     Vocabulary  building  is  always 
stressuu. 

Both  f if th-):5rade  classes  are  parficipat in^  in  the  tryout  of  the  SCDC 
materials  and  dittoed  'booklets.  One  class  also  uses  the  CANBBE  materials 
and  Lhe  BOLAR  (Bilingual  Oral  .Language  and  Reading)  series  for  extra- 
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curricalar  reading  material.    -Except  for  the  tape  recorder,  very  few  audio- 
visual aids  are  used  although  audiovisual  equipment  is  available  to  the 

class  and  is  used  for  other  subjects.  . 

t  ■      ■  -  '    '  ' 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

One.  fifth-grade  teacher  instructs  seven  students  in  Spanish  as  a  . 
Second  Language  (SSL).     They  are  treated  as  a  separate  group  during  the 
classes  regular  forty-five  minute  Spanish  laa£,uage  period.     The  instruction 
is  carried  out  by  the  classroom  teacher.     The  studnnts  are  working  mainly 
on  oral  vocabulary  building  and  on  listening  coinprehension .     The  teacher 
tises  a  direct-translatijon  method,  and  English  is  used  freely  by  the  students. 

— •  ftVrc^r-crf^heb^e-sirudent^-are-bd-^^  

two  are  American  Indians  and  one  is  f rom ,  Indicj.. )     Audiovisual  stimuli, 
mainly  pictures  to  illustrate  vocabulary ,• ar^ used .     The  SCDC  materials 
are  used  for  this  group  also.  Ir 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematij^cs  is  approached  very  differently  in  these  two  classes:  one 
uses  whole-class  instruction,  and  the  other  divides  into  five  *'need"  groups, 
two  of  which  work  on  individualized  contracts. 

The  one  class  can  work  as  a  unit  because  only  two  of  the  tv/enty- 
seven  students  are  working  below  grade  level  and  only  three  are  outstand- 
ing in  Mathematics.     The  teacher  gives  instruction  for  ibout  twenty 
minute's  a  day,  and  then  students  work  independently  "for  forty  minutes  while 
^  the  teacher  and  aide  move  around  the  classroom  tcivir.g  help.  Subjects 

covered  have  included  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
and  fractions.     Mathematical  games  and  Mathematics  kits  with  in'^ividualized 
activities  cards  are  used  to  supplement  t:he  textbook.  The  New  Math  Book. 
About  85%  of  the  instruction  is  in  English,  and  the  rest  is  in  Spanish.^ 
Students  us.e  either  language  at  will.       •  ,  .  •  « 

'  The  other' classroom  follows  a  more  complicated  system  and  spends  only 
^    '      forty- five  minutes  a  day  on  Mathematics.     There  are  five  ^groups  for  Matne- 
^matics,  two  working  above. grade  level,  one  at  grade  level,  and  two  below, 
the  -lowest  consisting  of  two  students  who  work  at  about  second-grade  level 

t  y  . 
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on  addition,  subtraction;  and  beginning  multiplication.     Of  their  Claris  ^ 
time,  80%  is  spent  with  direct  help  from  the  classroom  teacher.     (The  aide 
works  half  time  and  is  not  in  the  class  during  Mathematicj|^pe riod. ) 

The  students  in  the  next  sl9wer  group  have  started  division'  concepts 
and  spend  about  40%  of  their  time  independently.     The  average-ability 
group  has  done  measurement  problems  in  addition  to  the  mathematical 
processes  already  mentioned,   and  they  work  independently    '*     it  60%  of  the 
time.     These  three  groups  receive^  instruction  as  small  gro»\.^7  -ind  work  on 
assigned  textbook  pages  and  exercise  sheets  in  a  traditional    \ur  :ar. 

The  instruction  for  the  two  top  groups  consists  of  individaa.  .':ed 


•1 


instruction  by  contract.     These  students  work  independently  907.  of*  the 
time,   taking  pre l t  •  ts ,  '  followini.^  task  card  assignments,  and  re,.or:.irg  to 
the  teacher  for  posttests.     Instruction  for  the  whole  class  Is  not 
individualized  only  because  the  teapher  has  not  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
the  necessary   igidi vidualized  contracts,  work  sheets,  etc.,   for  all  skill 
areas.     The  two  top  groups  have  started  fractions  and  have  worked  on 
begii:\ning  algebra,  as  well  as  on  the  skills  men'tii:-ned  for  the  other  gruups. 

There  -soems  to  be  no  relation  between  languap^  dominance  and  Mathe- 
matics  grouping,  as  students  of  d if ferent  language  pi  ^ficiencies  aie  spread 
.throughout  the  groups.     English  is  the  language  of  Mathemalics  instruction. 

The  main  textbook  is  Exnloring^ElementAr--  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Win- 

— *   ^  -  ^  ■ 

ston);  supplementary  texts  as  well  as  charts  anc)  teacher-made  exercise 
sheets  are  used. 

Cultural  Comp  on  e  n  t  s 

Hispanic  culture  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  component  in  either 
fifth-grade  classroom.     Social  Studies  is  multicultujral  and  is  taught  in 
both  English  and  Spanish,  j  Even  in  the  less  strongly  Spanish-dominant 
classroom,  about  30%  of  class  time  is  in  Spanish  or  a  mixture  of  English 
and  Spanish.  •  : 
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Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  is  parent  and  community  involve- 
ment in  the  schools.     Contact  betw.een  parents  and  che  project  is  maintained 
through  monthly  radio  announcements  and  newspaper  articles  and  project-- 
sponsored  presentations,  as  well  as  through  teacher-parent  contacts. 
Examples  were  observed  during  the  site  visit:     the  project  sponsored  an 
evening  presentation  for  parents,  children,  and  community  ^embers  of  a 
ballet  folklorico;  and  one  classroom  was  practi^^ipg  a  bilingual  program 
for  the  town's  businessman's  service  cdub.     A  school/community  liaison  ts\ 
employed 'by  the  project,  but  her  activities  were  not  obse:ved  by  AIR  staff. 
One  of  her  functions  is  to  develop  parent-teacher  organizations  at  .the 
schools,  ' 

Parent-teacher  conferences  are  not  part  of  the  regular  schedule  for 
tVi/  elementary  school  teachers  interviewed.     They  do,  however,  meet  with 
nil  the  paffents  at  least  once  a  year.    The  middle  ?=^chool  ceacher  schedules 
conferences  four  times'  a  year,  and  usually  about       third  of  the  parents 
attend.     One  teacher  indicated  that. a  community  volunteer  parficipa  'sd 
regularly  in  her/  class  unce  a  week,  but  only,  for  the  fall  sc;iOoJ  semester. 
Most  .parent  participation  is  related  to  bringing  food  for  cJ-^s.s  parties, 
lielping  with  costumes  for  school  plays,  and  attending  the  yearly  scbooJ 

open  house.     Some  teachers  have  one  or  two  parents  giving  special  lesson^ 

If 

.or  demonstrations  once  a  year,  and  others  report  hi^h  parent^  irticipation 
in  the  local  PTA.  '  One  school  involves  parents  by  organising  an  intramural 
basketball  tournament,  where  fathers  serve  as  coaches.  ^  One  .:las:roorr.  has 
gone  on  several   field  trips  with  parents  and  community  members  pa •  1 1^. ipatin 
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P  P  0  J  E  C  T  20 

Pioject  Information 

Project  Context:  and  Target  Popyilation 

Pruject  20  began -in  1971,     The  District  cons'.ists  of  seven  elementary 
schools,   two  junior  liigh  scliools,  and  one  high  school.     There  are  approxi- 
mately 0,000  students  in  the  District,  which  serves  a  population  of  35,000 
Situated  in  an  industrial  area  about  thirty  miles  from  a  large  metropolitan 
city.' 

 R.px4a€  t-  20  -Gon.si^s4:-s— oJ-  o-ig  in  two  of— fe-he — 

DisLrict*s  seven  elementary  schools.     It  serves  a  total  of  418  students  and 
f. .net ions  in  kindergarten  through  grade  5.     The  kindergarten  consists  of 
rour  different  sectioriS,   two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
There  are  three  bilingual  classrooms  at  each  l^evel  in  grades  1  through  4 
and  twQ  in  grade  5.  . 

Approximately  22%  of  the  project  par ticipants  are- of  white  non-Hispanic 

descent.     The  principal  estimates  that  approximately  54%  of  the  school 

Enrollment  is  of  Hispanic  descent  according  to  surnames  and  that  approxi-  • 

mately  42%  of  tlie  families  in  the  school  attendance  area  are  Spanish  mono-  , 

p    ■  '*        ■  ■  ■ 

lingual.     He  also  estimates  that  approximately  54%  are  English  monolingual 

and  that  4%  are  bilingual  in  language  characteristics.     He  also  suggests 

that  the  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  consists  of  recent 

arrivals  and  first-generation  Puerto  Rican  families. 

The  housing  pattern  in  the  village  consists  primarily  of  wixed  single- 
unit. and  multiple-unit  dwellings.     The  principal  estimates  the  average 
gross  annual  income  of  the  families  served  by  the  school  to  be^  from  $6,0G(> 

Accordingvto  the  Project  Director,   the  village  is  primarily  composed 
of  blue  col!.a<:  workers  with  some  ciVil  servants.     However,   the*  target  popu- 
lation is  primarily  cpmposed  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers  employed 
by  the  textile  and  service  industries.     He  further  estimates  the  Hispanic 
population  to  be  between  6,000  and  7,000,  v  •  ^      ^  » 


Goals  and/or  Objectives 
,  '        ■  ....... 

Project  20  has  the  following  main  overall  objectives- 

•  To  establish  proficiency  in  both  the  primary  language  of  the 
student  and  in '^e  acquired  second  language 

•  To  establish  a  mutual  appreciation  for  the  multicultural 
aspects  of  his/her  environment 

•  To  involve  or  incorporate  the  parents  into  the  ]^earning 
process  of  the  student 

•  To  establish  a  level, of  literacy  in  both  languages  and  to 
'ameliorate  the  self-concept  of  the  parent.?  (whose  children  . 


are  project  participants)  through  a  project-sponsored  adult 
education  program       •   ^.  .  . 

Project  gtaff 

Project  20  consists  of  sixteeri  teachers  funded  by  state  and  local 
monies,  plus  two  other  teachers  funded  by  Title  VII.     Title  VII  also  pro- 
vides tiie  project  with  six  full-time  instructional  bilingual-  Hispanic  aides, 
one  full-time  community/school  liaison,  the  full-time  Project  Director  plus 
a  part-time  project  evaluator  and  two  part-time  prof essional  consultants . 
The  students  in  the  project  may  also  be  exposed  to  Title  I  rer.edlal  English 
teachers  if  need  is  shown,  plus  other  staff  provided  by  the  scho^^d  district, 
such  as  the  district 'psychologist ,   the  librarian,  and  curriculum  -jjecialists 

Of  the  eighteen  bilingual  tP.achers,  nine  are  of  white  uon-Hispanic  . 
descent,  and  the  rest  are  Hispanic.     The  professional  consu.Uants  plus  iihe 
project  evaluator  are  also  of  vrhite  non-Hispanic  descent.     The  rest  of 
the  project  staff  are  all  bilingual  Hispanics.  ■         •     .  — 

submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  tiieir  ^aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers 

Total  xiumher  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  5 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received  ^ 


\ 


Highest  earned  college  degree; 

No  degree  '  ' 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 


■  B.A.  or  B.S.     ;  '   3^ 

Teaching  credential  only  .  


M.A.'  or  higher  '  ^  c  ^   3^ 

No  response    ^.  ■  ^  .     _^  


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held:  ^ 
Non- credent ia led 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  .  ' 

Regular  credential        -        .  . 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 

No  response 


Years  of  full-.time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years  . 

3  years 
. 4  years 

^     5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
30  or  more  y^iars 
No  response 
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Teachers  Aides 

Years  of  toachinp  In  a  blllnr.ual  prof^ram:  .  - 

.Less  than  1  year-  — i —  —  : 

-I         '                     ■                  "                        '  1 

1  year                                                        .    — 

2  years     

^  2  1 

3  years  .    

/  1  . 

^     4  years  

-   ■   .                                                      ^     \         *i  •  ^ 

5  years   —   

More  than  S  years  "  '  ^   ~  

No  response   —   

Amount  of  collcr>g  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bllirip,ual-b j ciiltliral  educaticm : 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)     

6-15  quarter  units  (A-10  semester  hours)     : — 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)    _L — 

More  than  30  quartet  units   (more  than  20  semester  hrs.  )_1   _i  

No  colluKu  training  in  bilingual-biculcural 
No  response 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inserviGe  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilin^ual-bicultural 
education: 


2 


1  day  or  less 

2-15  days 

15-30.  days 

More  than  30  days 
» 

None 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual^  project: 

Title  VII  $209,000  • 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL  $209,000 

•    Per  pupil  $500.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,   the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 


\ 

\ 


All  District  Schools 

Federal  and  State  $179,000 
Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $179,000  '  '  " 

•Per  pupil  ■       '  $19.89  ■ 

•     Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $519.89 

The  District  operated  on  a  $23  million  state  and  local  budget' in  the 
t^J75-76  school  year.     Of  this  amount,  $1.1  million  was  allocated  to  project 
use  for  the  purpose  of  teacher  salaries,   textbooks,*"  and  supplies  (including 
some  Spanish-instruction  materials) . 

In  addition  to  these  state  and  local  funds-,   the  District  received 
$x79,000  in  Title  I  funds  for  the  purpose  of  English  remedial  instruction 
especiailly  for  English  dominant  students.     The  calculations  above  assume 
an";  equal  impact  of  these  funds  across  all  district  schools,   including  the 
sample  bilingual  school.     Of  the  total  Title  VII  funds,  approximately 
$170,000  was  allocated  for  instructional  purposes  and  $39,000  was  allocated 
for  staff  development. 
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Mai  or  Features  of  Classrooms  Obseived 

•  A  team-teaching  approach  to  second  langua:ge  instruction  is  used.  ■ 
*'  •        Spanish  Reading  is  not  taught  as  an  outlined,  discipline. 

•  Subject  areas  such  as  Science  and. History  are  taught  in  units 
with  a  total-immersion,  Spanish- language  approach. 

-  '  o 

Impact  Study  Samples 

One  of  three  second-grade  classes  participating  in  the  project  was 
randomly  selected  for  testing  in  the  Impact  Study  and  later • randomly 
selected  as  part  of  the  Intensive  Study  sample.     The  second-grade  class 
selected -consists  of  twenty-f ive"  children  of  whom  six  are  of  white  non- 
Hispanic  descent,  one  is  black,  and  eighteen  are  of  Hispanic  descent.  The 
classroom  teacher  is  bilinguaX^and  of  white  n9PrM.l?R?_".^.5_,^5^.^®^^  ^^^^^ 
over  seven  years  of  teaching  experience;   two  of...which  were  in,  bilingual 
classrooms.  t  . 

Instructional  Strategy  for  Grade  2 


Kn^lLsh  Lan^uape   Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

English  Lauguage  Arts  i  s  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher -'with  assis- 
tance b.y  the  bilingual  aide.     Written  Language  Arts  and  Reading  are  taught  • 
together  for  a  two-hour  period  daily. 

Written  Language  Arts  is  taught  to  the  whole  class  for  approximately 
an  hour  daily.     Individual  instruction  and  assignments  are  given  to  one 
student  whom  "^t he  teacher  indicates  as  having  learning  disabilities.  The 
skills  taqght  include  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  ana 
creative  anc?  nonfictioual  writing.     Spelling  is  also  covered  within  the 
Reading  groap's.seat  work  assignments.     An  average  of  1  1/2  hours  a  week 
is  spent  in  direct  instruction  time  alone  (twenty  minutes  daily)  and  a 
little  over  three  hours  weekly  (forty  minutes  daily)  is  devoted  to  inde- 
,  oendent  work.  *         .  - 
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Oral  Language  Arts  instruction  is  flexible  and  taught  mostly  in  the 
afternoons.  'The  areas  of  'poetry.,  storytelling,  and  sharing  are  covered 
in  addition  to,  creative  dramatics  which  also  is  incorporated  into  the 
Social  Studies  units.     Ar>  average  of  about  1  1/2  hours  a  week  is  spent  in 
this  area. 

Reading  instruction  is  given  to  four  ability  groups  on  a  rotating 
basis.     While  one  Reading  group  is  with  the  teacher,   the  others  are  involved 
in  Reading  seat  work  and  other  Language  Arts  assignments.     Students  rebeive 
individual  help  from  the  bfllngual  aide.     Each  group  receives  approximately 
twenty-five  minutes  on  Reading  follow-up  and  independent  seat  work,  also 
daily.     During  an  average  week,  each  group  will  spend  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  minutes  answering- questions  from  the  s tories ,.. about  forty-five  minutes 
Completing  Workbook  pages,  and  approximately  forty-fi.ve  minutes  on  vocabu- 
lary reinfojrcement  .arid  development  (from  the  given  Reading  assignments), 
as  part  of  .their,  independent  study  program.     In  addition  to  the  independent 
study  conducted  in  the  classroom,   the  teacher  assigns  about  fifteen  minutes 
of  homework  in  the  above  areas  every  night  except  Friday. 

There;,  are  ten  students  in  the  high-ability  group.     Sev.en  are  English 
dominant  ajad  three  are  bilingual.     At  the  time  of  visitation,  the  group 
was  reading  the  textbook.  Going  Places,  Seeing  People  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanoyich,  Inc.). 

The  ayerage-ability  group  consists  of  four  bilingual  students  who 
were  readiijig^  the  second  half  of  the  textbbok.  On  Cherry  Street  (Ginn  Read- 


Read  iig  instruction  for  1  1/2  hours'  daily  from  a  special  remedial  Reading 
teacher  to  improve  the.ir  Reading  abilities. 

The  last  Reading  group  is  also  reading  On  Cherry  Street;  however,  it 


is  consideij-ed  the  lowest  in  ability  (lov;  first-grade  level).     This,  group 
consists  oi'  four  'i^ilingual  ^students  and  receives^  no  extra  remedial  help 
outside  thJ:  classroom.  ^  /  . 


/ 


/ 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

The  students- participating  in  the  second-grade  bilingual  program  are 
divided  into  three  main  language  groups  for  forty-five  minutes  daily. 
These  consist  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) ,  Spanish  as  a  Second 
Language  (SSL),  and  a  Spanish  Language ~(SL)  class.     The  ESL  class  is -taught 
by  Jihis  classroom  teacher;     however,   there  are  no  students  from  this  class 
assigned  to  ESL  because,  this  is  a  bilingual/English-dominant  group. 

Seven  students  frorti  this  second-grade  class  who  are  Engl'is>h  dominant 
receive  SSL  from  anothe^-  second-grade  teacher.     Instruction  ^onsists 
;  pjrimarily  of  basic  vocabulary  building  and  oral  Spanish  development.  The 

fest  of  the  class,  which  consists  of  eighteen  bilingual  students,  receives 
/•tinstruct ion  in  Spanish  from  the  remaining  bilingual  teacher.     This  is 
^4)asically  a  total-inanersion  Spanish  lecture  class  which  varies  (according 
to  one-  or  two-week  units)   in  subject  eContent.     Ciften,  Science  or  History  ' 
units  as  well  as  basic  Spanish  grammar,  Yocabulary,,  and  reading  skills  are 
Caught.     No  Reading  series  or  textbooks  are  us^d.'  \ 

Reading  comprehension  and  other  instructional  materials  are  in  the 
form  of  dittos  provided  by  the  instructor.     Approximately  75%  of  the  class 
time  Is  spent  in  direct  instruction,   and  about  25%  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  independent  work. 

Every  Friday,  the  three  second-language  groups  come  together  for  a 

cultural  activity.  Both  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking  cultures 

are 'stressed.     The  three  second-grade  teachers  rotate  in  preparing  and 

leading  'th^~weekly  activity  which  may  consist  -of  music,  games,  dancing,  or 
films.  ■    '  . 

There   ir>  on^  Hispanic-  student  in  the  classroom  who  is.  not  in  a  Reading 

\ 

group  because  he  is  going  to  be  tested  for^ possible  learning  disabilities. 

The  criteria  for  designating  the  grouping  pa ttern  were  biased  upon 
lucii  '  i-Jl""  *   c^"'"*  * '• -i^'-^'^  /-.k  r-'>  >~«ro  M*  <-xn      Tha  GfiiHAnfG  «re  rpcrouoed 

at  times  on  the  basis  of  ability^  and  need.  *  > 
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Maitiematics  Instructloo 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given  to  two  main  groups.     One  group 
(twelve  studen4Ds,^  seven  English-dominant  and  five  bilingual)  is  at  grade 
level.    The  other  group  (twelve  bilingual  students)  is  considered  to  be 
below  grade  level.     The  one  child  with  learning  disabilities  is  given 
individ^ialized  instruction  covering  the  basic  skills  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. 

The  cl-ssroom  teacher  works  alone  with  Mathematics  instruction.  The 
subje^r't  is  taught         an  hour  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  and  for  forty-five 
minutes  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.     Thus,   the  Mathematics  work 
week  consists  of  approximately  A  1/A  hours.     The  teacher  meets  wit-h  one 
group  fot  direct  grou^   instruction  for  an  entire  period  and  then  alternates 
groups  the  next  day.-    The  day  the  teacher  j.s  involved  with  one  group,  the 
othei:^  group  works  independently. 

The  content  skills  covered  for  the  group  at  grade  level  consistg  of 
additioa,  subtraction,  multiplication,  fractions,  and  measurement.  The 
skills  covered  fo'i:  the  remaining  group  consist  of  addition;^  subtraction,  . 
and  measurement.     The  language  spoken  by  the  teacher  for  instruction  is 
English,  and  the  major  textbook  used  is  Elementary  School  Mathematics 
(Addison-Wesley) . 

The  criteria  for  designating  the  grouping  pattern  are  based  upon  the 

V 

"  Investigating  School  Mathematics  series  (Addison-Wesley)  textbook  unit 
test  and  teacher  obsrvation.     Only  two  student'^s  have  changed  groups  this 
year  on  the  .basis  of  need.  "  ' 

a  .  i_  'ral  Component 

This  area  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  unit  in  itself,  but  rather  is  • 
incorporated  into  the  Spanish  and  second- language  instruction.     This  is 
done  once  a  week  (Fridays)  by  grouping^all  three  sections  together  (ESL, 
SSL,  SL),     The  teachers  work  as  a  team  and  take  turns  in  being  responsible 
for  and  planning  the  intercultural  activity. 

Three  classroom  teachers  and  one  aide  participate  in  this  forty-five 
minute  session.     The  teachers  select  and  assign  the  materials  and  topics 
and  use  both  languages  (Spanish  and  English).     The  content  arfeas  which. 

i       '       _         ■  ■ 
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have  been  covered  in  this  cultural  experience  include  cooking,  folk  dancing, 
games,  Geography,  History,  holidays.  Music  and  famous  people. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

-  i  = —  " 

The  teacher  indicated  during 'the  interview  that  approximately  two  or 
three  parents  help  out  at  class  pai:ties  each  semester.     Since  there  are  no** 
current  funds  for  field  trips,  there  is  no  patent  involvement  in  that  area. 
However; 'when^ there  werfe  funds  for  trips,  the  parent  response  and  partici- 
pation were  good.     There  is  also  a  good  response  for  the  annual  school  plaj^. 
The  teacher  did  not  know  about  parent  participation  in, the  PTA. 

Each  semester  the  teacher  has  individual  cdriferences  with  appro^dimately 
twenty-five  parents  in  lieu  of  issuing  raport  cards.  The  teacher  attributes 
the  100%  success  rate  at  carrying  out  this  task  to  the  fact  that  the  commun-; 
Ity/school  'liaison  makes  the  appointments  with  the  parents  and  then  provides 
transportation  for  them  if  necessary. 

The  Project  Director  estimates  that  approximately  80%  of  the  parents 
participating  in  the  project  will  come  at  one  point  to  the  Bilingual  Parent 
Advisory  Board  functions.     The  parents  are  trained  by  the  Project  Director 
and  evaluator  to  observe  classrooms  and  administer  tests  as  part  of  the  ^ 
evaluation  process:     Parents  also  participate  actively  in  organizing  cul^ 
tural  activities;  they  alco  furnish  food  ^rid  clothing  and  put  on  p^ays; 
At  least  five  cultural  activity  days  were"  planned  for  the  academic  year 'N^  ■ 
including  those  during  Pan  American  Week.     The  bilingual  project  extends 
into  an  adult  edud'ation  program  for  the  parents  to  help  establish  literacy 
in  both  languages  among  iihe  participating  families.    The  parents  are^active 
in  this  program  which  is  sponsored  by  Title  VII  and  headed  by  the  Project 
Director. 
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^  PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context ^and  Target  Population  .        ^  ^ 

The  District  is  locat;^d  in  a  state  along  the-border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.     It  is  situated  in  a  small  town  approximately 
'400  to  500  miles  from  the  cTbsest  metropolitan  area. 

The  county  is  among  the  poorest  counties  in  the  nation.     It  is'  beset 
by  social  and  economic  problems.     Mass  unemployment  is  a  major  problem. 
The  present  unemployment . rate  is  13%.     A  large  segment  of  the  population, 
migrates  yearly.     This  pattern  has  predominated  for  generations.  Federal 
programs  for  the  county  are  being  implemented  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
,     extensive  health  and  housing  problems.     The  School  District  relies  heavily- 
^on-.th2  following  federal  programs:    OEO,  Headstart.,  ESEA  Title  I,  Title 
I  Migrant,  and  ESEA  Title  Vlll     ■     -     ^      .  ^ 

The  District  serves  three  majcr  towns.     The  population  i^  compose^' 

of  Mexican-Americans  (97%)  and  white  non-Hispanics  (3%).  Approximately 
o 

90%  of  the  population  speaks  Spanish  Ss  the  first  language.     About  85% 

*  *  ,  . 

cannot  speak  English  when  they  come  cto  school  for  the  first  time.  The 

^  continuous  influx  of  Mexican  ittanigrants  into  the  area  b'as  maintained  this 

nattem  for  the  past  lifty  years. 

Project  21  has. been  funded  since  the  1972-73  school  year.     It  i^. 
currently  operating  in  seven  school^  with  forty-'three  classrooms  distrib- 
utsd  ill  kindergarten  through,  grade  4,     Bilingual  'education  is  also  sup- 
parted  at  the  f:\fth  grade  level- by  ESAA  funds . 

Approximately  1,333  students  in  kindergarten,  through  grade  4  were 
involved  in  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Program  during  the  1975-76  school 
year.     Since  the  school  district's  population  is  97%  Hispanic  and  3%  white 
non-Hispanic,  all  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  are  givp 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  bilingual  project.     It  should  be 
n     noted  that  the  3%  Engli.sfi-dominant  students  participcte  on  a  voluntaryX 
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-basis  and  have  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  given  their  proximity  to  the 
borcier.  •  . 

'    '     Project  'sbudents  in  the  four  schools  selected  for  intensive  study 
come  from  families  who  are  predominantly . bilingual  and  earn  very  low 
incomes  as  farm  laborers  or  semiskilled  workers.     A"large  proportion 
of  migrant  families  leave  the  valley  "during  Ma^rch  but  leturn  to  their 
homes  in  October  or  November;  some"  families  stay  longer  than  two  years. 
Most  families  are  permanent  residents  and  live  on  their  own  property. 
•Given  the  few  employment  oppourtunities ,  families  are  forced^to  find 
work  elsewhere.    Although  many  students  are  considered  bilingual,  the  , 
dominant  language  spoken  at  school  and  homeVJ-f.  Spanish. 

^  '    Goals  and/or  Objectives  ^ 

The  major' goals  of  Project  21»,are  (1)  to  develop  in  §tudents  a 
positive  self-image  with  pride  in  both  cultures;  (2)  to  assist  students 
in  attaining  the  goals  of  the  educational  process  using  two  languages 
and  developing  proficiency  in  both;  (3)  to  develop  and  implement  a 
staff  development  which  wiJ.l 'nrecognize  and  meet  the  academic 
needs  of  atudents  f.rom  both  cultures;  and  (4)   to  acquaint  pkrents  and 
•  community  members  with  the  bilingual  project  and  actively  Involve  them 
'.in  the  general  structure  and  operation  of  the  project. 

To  achieve  the  first  goal,  the  bilinguaF  project ' supports  an 
instructional  approach  which  .devotes  equal  time  'to  English  and  Spanish. 
This  plan  has  been  designed  to  coyer  the  areas  of  human  development, 
cultural  heritage.  Social  Studies,  Spanish  Language .Arts,  English 
Langi^age  Arts,  Science,  and  Mathematics,     fhis  "maintenance"  bilingual 
project  is' provided  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6'. 

The  second  ,  goal  of  the  project  vrhich  has  received  major  emphasis  is 
staff  development..    In<- addition  to  providing  district  .and  state  work- 
shops which  specifically  train  teachers  and  paraprof essiorials  in  bilingual 
instruction,  the  District  has  contracted  with  a  university  for  the  coordi- 
nation "of  teacher-training  services.    .  ^ 

The  third  goal  of  Project  21  is  to  train  teachers  and  teacher  aides 
bv  two-  and  five-year  plans,  respectively.    Tuition,  travel  expenses,  and 


stipends  are  given • to  Ihe  participants  of  both  plans.  The  degree  project 
for  both  teachers  and  teacher  aides  is  offe^red  during  the  regular  school 
year  and  the  summer.  Tuition  costs,  are  covered  for  all  participants  with 
additional  travel  monies  for  designated  drivers  of  car  pools.  During  the 
summer,  stipends  are  awarded  since  teachers  and  paraprof essionals  are  not 
employed  by  the  school  district. 

A  staff  development  model  is  followe;^  which  incorporates  bilingual/- 

bicultural  education,  competency-based  teacher  education ,  an-d  a  field- 

.       .  ■ 

experience  component.  „ 

The  fourth  goal  of  parent  and^community  involvement  in  project 
operation  is  channeled  through  the  Community  Advisory  Committee  which 
meets  monthly  at  the.  different  school  campuses  to  inform  as  many  parents 
as  possible  of  the  objectives  and  procedures  of  the  project.     This  body's 
membership  consists  of  parents  elected  from  each  af  the  seven  campuses, 
the.  Superintendent,   the  Project  Director,   the  projedt's  Community  Agoi  t, 
and  a  teacher.     This  body  is  tot;ally  advisory  in  function  and  does  not 
make  substantive  changes  in  project  operation.     It  provides  a  means  for 
input  on  the  progress  and  continuation  of  the  bilingual  project.. 
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Froje.ct  21  is  supported  by  the  following  personnel:  forty-three 
full-time  classroom  teachers,  who  are  paid  out  of^State  Minimum  Foundation 
Funds,  twenty  full-time  teacher  aides,  a  full-time  staff  developer's 
assistant,  ,and  the  full-time  Project  Director.    Of  the  1975-76  school  year 
project  staff,  all  classrocn  teachers  and  teacher  aides  are  ^bilingual.  All 
teachers  but  one  are  Hispai^?ic.    All  staff  members  but  one  have  been  with 
the' project  frr  two  or>;.more  years. 

During  tW  1975-76  school  year,'  the  bilingual  proj^t  received  support 
services  form  two  sourr.es:     the  state  and  the  'district.  Consultant- 
services  from  a  Federal  Region  Service  Center  and  the  State  Education 
Agency  provixle  technical  assistance,     Preservice  training  for  teachers, 
held  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  was  pjirLially  sponsored  by 
the  Regional 'Of f ice.     During  the  school  year,  audiovisual  material  is 
made  available  to  teachers  from  the  Regional  Office.     The  State  Agency  } 
has ^provided  consultants  on  curriculum  development,  proposal  guidelines, 
workshops  on  teacher- training  for  project  administrative  staff,  and  test 
materials.     In  addition,  to  monies  allotted  for  pa:rticipants  in  bilingual 
"  ediication,  the  state  has  "assigned  special » Language  Arts  ma^rials  for 
bilingual  education  for  Jcindergarten  through  grade  2.     The  Macmillan  Series 
was  implemented  at  the  kindergarten  level  and  the  BOLAR  Series  afthe 
first  and  second  grades. 

The  District  has  supported  the:  program -"in  innumerable  ways. 
Assistance  and  support  for  the  program  have  be^n  given  in  the  following 
warinert  ,  '  *  - 

•  V^>y  providing  the  space  ""for  all  bilingual  classes  held 

By  providing' the  teachers'  salarijes  which  are  not  ucovered^by 
the  state  ' 

•  '         By  providing  the-^office  space  and  utilities  for  the  bilijigual 
project  and  its  staff  ^ 
By  providing  administrative  assistance  to  the  Project  Director 

By  making  available  all  schoo^equipment  which  is  used  in 
bilingual  instruction.  , 
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Furthermore,  workshops  on  bilingual  education  issues  were  the  foLPus  for- 
one  inservice  training  meeting,    -Special  monetary  allocations  have'be^ 
directed  for  the  purchase  of  additional  bi»lingual  materials.  FinalTy, 
one  cannot  adequately  determine  the  total  support  and  commitment  given  by 
school  principals  artd  other  administrative  personnel.         .  , 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  froip  questionnaires 
submitfbed  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  .  •  ' 
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.TEACHING  STAFF  CllARAC'FERl STT.CS 

Total  number  of  icachers/aidcs  in  Impact:  Study 
To taL  number  of  questionnaires  receivecl^ 
•  *»• 

.Highest  earned  collep^e  degree; 
, No  degree 

Degree  or  'diploma  bas-ed  on  less  than  yo.ars-  of  work 
B.A.  Q.r  B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only  .        *  '  \ 

M.A.  or  higher 

No  r6sponse  -  .  ' 

Type  o f  static  teaching  credential  helj^: 

Non-crcdentialed 

.  Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  i 

Regular  credential  i 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 

No  response 

Years  of  .full-time  teaching  e:<pcric\Tce :. 
Less  than  1  year        ^        .  . 
I'year   ■  - 

.2  years  «      ,    »  * 

3  years  -  , 

4  years  . 
5-9  yc^ars 
10-19  years 

-  20-29  years  ^  , 

30  or  more  years  ' 
^No  response 
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Yeai's  of  .teaching  In  a  hllinfiiini  program,: 


Teachers 


Less  thati'.'l  ye'ar. 

1  year"^  .  •  - 

2  years       -  /  ' 
"    3  years  ^ 

4  years,.  .  ^     -     ,  c 

5  years  *  ,  >  . 
More  than  5  years 

No  responfsG  ^  * 

*  r ' 

Amount  oC  col]o^;e  trai rAn g  specifically  devoted  to' 
^     b  i 1 1 n g ua 1- b 1 c  u 1 1  u r  d 1  &  d  u c a tion :  ^ 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (A-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20*  semester  houris)  ' 


'4 


More  than  30  qiiarter  uiiits  (more  than  20.sem'ester;hr's^  )n.    2  ^ 
No  college.  Lrainirfg  in  bilingual-biculLui-al  5 
No  ..response  ^  "  \ 


Amot^nt  of  time  spent  m  inservice  or  school  district 
worksho ps  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultutral 


education : 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30. days 
More  than  30  days 
None  'f 
No  response 


,/ 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

>  The  following,  funda  were  specifically  designated. fo^  and  administered 
by  the  bilingiial  project:  "  •  - 

Title  VII       "           '       ■  .  $211,000  ^  ' 

Other  Federal  and  State  .-0- 

Other^        V      o    ^          .  -0-                                             .  . 

TOTAL   ■  .       ..                  •  $211,000                                          •  ■ 

•    Per  Pupil  ■  '  $164.07 

'  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools:      •    *  •  -  ^ 

School  A     -  »  • ' 


F^i^eral  and  State  $73,066.02  . 

Other  V*  -0- 

TOTAL         ^  $73,066.02 

•  Per  pupil  _  $254.59 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds* 
for  bilingual  projept  partici- 
pants '■  .  $418.66 


'-School  B 

Federal  and  State  »  $107,17L.^1 
Other 


7,17L.4rl 

-0-  ^/ 


TOTAL  $107,171.41- 

•  Per.  pupil  "  .-$310.b4 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $474.71 


School  C 


Federal  and  Stafe  $78,659.52 

Other  '  ^  -0-  

TOTAL  '  $78,659.52 

\       .     '  m    Per  pupil  $132.65 

•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  „ 
Q  for  bilingual  project  partici- 

pants .    ■      ■  $296.72 
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School  D      ■  '  '  "  * 

»  Federal  and  State  $127,774.74 

^  Other         .  .        .  -0- 

TOTAL  '  ^  $127,774.74 

•    Per  pupil  $365.70 

^   .  •    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  . 

,  •  fo3*  bilingual  project'^artici- 

r  %  pants  -  $529.77 

The  federal  funds  in  addition  to  the  Title  VII  grant  are ''from  Title  I, 

Title  I  Migrant,  and  ESAA  funds.     The  Disti^ict  also  received  approximately 

$41,500*»in  state  bilingual  education  funds  in  1975-76,  which  were  used 

■for  materials  and  staff  development  in  the  Title  VII  bilingual  education 

project  schools  and  in  several  other  schools  Ih  the  District.     Since  the 

number  of  students  served  by  these  funds  is  not  available,  these  state 

funds  are  .riot  included  in  the  per  pupil  cost  calculations  presented 

above.    The  District  estimates  its  average  per  pupil  cost  as  $331.00,  nftt 

including  extra  state  and  federal  funds. 
•         *  .Ik 

-    "  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  .  . 

Impact-  Study  Samples" 

Nine  classrooms^ were  selected  from  the  secondhand  fourth  grades^for  ' 
.the  Impact  Study In  the  second  grade,  one  target  classroom  was  randomly 
selected  at  two  schools.    Three  third-gracie  classrooms  were  chosen.  At 
one  SjChopl,  the  cla^ssroom  was  randomly  selected  from  within  the  grade  level 
the ^econd  classroom  was  the  sole  third  grade  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
third  School  a  comparison  classroom  for  this  "grade  lavel  was  designated. 
At  the  fourth- grade.,  level,  four  classrooms  were  selected  from  two  schools. 
In  four  classrooms,  target  and  comparison  students  were  mixed.  Since 
it  V^as  felt  that  the  effects  of  three  years  ^^participation  in  a  bilingual 
project  would  be  reflected  in  those  target  students , -it  was. decided  to 
test  all'  four  classrooms.     The  fourth-gradje  classrooms  in  the  projects 
are  currently '  receiving  reduced;^rvices  because  of  some  limitations  in 
funding.     Therefore,  the  bilingual  project  is  not  being  impTementied  on 
the  same  scale  as  may  be  found  in  the  other  grade  levels.  ^   

.      .  "  •  ..  21-9  .  -      ■  ' 
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For  the  on-site  observations,  four  classrooms  were  randomly  .chosen 
from  the  nine:    one  classroom  each  from  the  second  and  third  grades  and 
two  from  the  ^our-th  grade.    Of  the  five  target  schools,  ouly  four  were 
observed.'    The  student  populatlo^n  of  these  four  schools  numbers  approxi 
mately  i,580  with  an  ethnic  composition  of  Mexlian-Amexlcan^98%)  and 
white  non-Hlspanlc  (2%) .    '  . 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

Major  Features  *  , 

"  •    Instruction  in  all  subject  areas  Is  Individualized,  and  a 
systematic  asslssment^ program  Is  used. 

•  The  classroom  teacher  Is  assisted  by  several  specialized 
teachers  and  aides,  Including  three  from' the  Follow  Up  Program 
who  work  with  migrant  students.    All  these  personnel  are 
Hispanic  and  bilingual.  \^ 

•  English  Language  teaching  is"  mainly  done  In  English ;* Spanish 
is  mainly  taught  In  Spanish,  "  ^         *  ' 

•  The  teacher  purchases  or  makes  most  of  the  Instructional  aids. 

■    ^'  '•  €  ^ 

Groups  are  designated  at  the  start  of  the  school  year  according  to 
the  booklet  each  student  has  completed  In  the  English  Rock  and  Roll    '  ^ 
Series  produced  by  the  Region  One  Service  Center.    These  booklets  consist 
of  phonics  and  vocabulary  exercises  with  a  test  administered  Individually  " 
at  the  completion  of  the  booklet.    In  order  to  progress  through  the  series 
of  eight  booklets,  ^he  student  must  demonstrate  a  mastery  of  skills  taught 
by  the  teacher.     Seven  groups  were  formed:     four  groups  had  five  students 
each;  and  the  otfher  three  groups  had  four,  three,  and  one  students, 
respectively.     However,  there  was  a  great,  deal  of  variation  due  to  students 
moving  into  other  booklets,  and  thus  the  grouping  pattern  was  determined 
by  the  Individual's  progress.    Therefore,  grouping  wa?  based  on  the 
student's  skills  and/or  needs.    The  teacher  and  aide  worked  together  In 
the  Instructional  program  by *  alternating  the  various  groups.    This  ;vas  done 
for  the-  entire  English  Language  Arts  component',  which  cot\slsted  of 
\/rltlng;  oral  work,  and  Reading.     Approximately  1  1/2  hours  a  week  were 
devoted  to  Reading  Instruction  for  each  group.    This-  consisted  of 
English  Rock  and  Roll  material  as  well  as  the  BOLAR' Series,  whlchi 
includes  reading  comprehension  as  well  as  phonic  and  vocabulary  skills. 
Independent  study  activity  for  this  subject  area  amounted  to  2  1/2 
hours  a  week  for  each  group,    The  pther  aspects  of  English  Language  Arts^ 
such  as  capitali?ation,  punctuation ,  spelling,  gramitiar,  and  creative 
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writings  were  taught  for  approximately  one  hour  each  week  with  one  hour 
assigned  for > independent  work  activity.  . 

Oral  work  in  poetry ,  storytelling,  choral  reading,  sharing,  and 
English  proaunciation  took  place  approximately  3  1/2  hours  a  week. 
Although  exercises  in  English  pronunciation  might  be  considered  part  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction,  there  was  no  formal  .ESL 
-program.  j 
Instruction  during  the  English  Language  Arts  component  was  given  only^ 
in  English.    However,  Spanish  is  spoken  freely  by  both  teacher  and  student 
during  informal  periods  or  to  facilitate  instruction.    However,  Reading  • 
instruction  was  carried  out  primarily  in  English.    The.  majority  of 
students  were  considered  bilingual  by  the  teacher:     none  were  English-  ^ 
dominant,  almost  half  were  Spanish-dominant. 

In  addition  to  the  paraprofessional,  the  teacher  depended  on  the 
services  of  a  few  other  professionals  during  English  Language  Arts 
instruction.    Eight  students  were  pulled  out  by  the  State  Eollow-up 
Program  for  individualized  instruction  in  Mathematics.    Three  para^ro- 
fessionals  from  this  project  tutor  these  migrant  students  for  approximately 
6  1/4  hours  each  week,   'in  addition,  two  remedial  Reading  teachers^  and  ^ 
one  ,learhing  disabilities  teacher  assist  the  , teacher.    One  remedial  Reading 
teacher  works  with  twenty- two' students  in  various  groups  . for  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  each  day.     The  other  remedial  Reading  teacher  only  pulls 
out  one  student  for  the  same  amount  of  time.    The  learning  disabilities 
teacher  work3  with  five  students  approximately  2  1/2 'hours  a  week. 

Evaluation  oi  the  students'  progress  in  English  Language  Arts  Is 
done  in  several \rays .    Xhe  California  Achievement  Test  is  administered 
twice  during. the  school  year;  every  six  weeks  before  gr^de  reports  are 
sent  home,  the  teacher  diagnoses  each  pupil's  progress  to  revise  her 
instructional  strategies  for  Reading.   . This-  diagnosis  is  based  on 
bimonthly  tests  in  Reading  and  weekly  tests  in -spelling,  in  addftlon  to 
the  teacher's  observation  of  the  student's  performance  in  the  classroom.  - 
During  the  fall,  twelve  students  were  also  given  the  pilot  form  of  a 
migrant  test  by  the  District.  ' 

A  wide  variety  of  instructionafalds  are  utilized  for  the  teaching 
of  En.glish  Language  Arts.     The  BOLAR  Series  developed  by  the  Southwest 
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Educational  Development  Laboratory  serves  ah  a  combination  basic  textbook 
'and  workbook,     A  supplementary  basal  series  is  also  utilized.  The 
English  Rock  and  Roll  and  other  materials  are  used  for  phonicg,  spelling,/ 
and  handwriting. 

Other  audiovisual  and/or  manipulative  materials  incorporated  into 
the  English  Language  Arts  program  includes  charts,  instructional  games, 
flash  cards,  tapes,  records,   films,  films trips,  and  a  television  set. 

Spafiish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Students  are  grouped  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year  according  to  'their  ability  and  the  teacher's  observation  and 
judgment.     This  judgment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  previous 
year's  achievement  and  his/her  performance  on  review  material  cove-red 
during  the  firs t  few,  weeks  of  school.     Then  the  students  were  assigned 
to  groups;     Four  groups  were  designated:     (a)  one  group  of  eight  students 
(all  Spanish-dominant)  were  at  the  readiness  level  and  were  being  given 
primarily  phonics  instruction;   (b)  a  second  group  of  ten"  students  (mostly 
^Spanish-dominant)  were  functioning  at  the  first-grade  level  in. the  BOLAR 
Series — Lecturas  y  Escrituras,  Book  2;   (c)  the  third  and  fourth  groups,  of 
nine  and  six  bilingual  students  respectively,  were  reading  in  materials 
considered  appropriate  for  their  particular  grade  level.     They  were 
working  in  Lecturas  y  Escrituras,  Book  3.     One  should  note,  however,  that 
the  "groups"  did  not  function  in  the  traditional  sense  as  groups..  Durirfg 
the  Spanish  Language  Arts  period,  lasting  one  hour,,  two  groups  were  out 
for  physical  education.     The  groups  were  rotated  during  the  second  half 
hour.     Therefore,  grouping  Was^ primarily  a  method  for  administrative 
convenience!:     Primarily-,  small  group  qr  individualized  ii\ptruction  was 
provided  during  the  period  since  students  were  functioning  at  different 
levels^  even  within  a  particular  group.,    Members  of  .each  groiip  were 
evaluated  and  regrouped  twice  a  month  depending  on  the  individual 
students'  needs.  .  r 

A  minimum  of  1  1/4  hours*  are  given  each  week  for  the  direct- instruction, 
of  each  group.,  ^ Tutoring  is  given  to  students  in  Book  2  and  3  for  fifteen 
minutes  each  day.     An  additional  1  1/4  hours  are  spent  in  independent 
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activity.     Buth  teacher  and  paraprof essional  rotate  teaching  responsibility 
of  ail  four  grpups.     liudtruction  is  given  primarily  in  Spanish. 

The  opanish  Language  Atts  --omponent  consists  of  lessons  in  grammar, 
composition,  mechanics,  aiid^  spelling,  which  are  "^losely  integrated  with 
-Reading  instruction.    Emphasis  in  fCeading  is  plax:ed  on  phonics  and  reading 
comprehension  skills.     In  addition,  the  teacher  devotes  1  1/4  hours  each  ; 
week  to  storytelling  with  the  entire  class.    While  the  teacher  or  para- 
ptofessional  may  utilize  certain  "teaching  technl^ques  whicji  are  considered  • 
characteristic  of  teaching  a  second  language,  there  is  no  formal  Spanish 
as  a  Second  Language  (SSL)  program  in  this  classroom.  >       .   ^  o 

Evaluation  of  the  students'  work^is  done  by  teacher ^observation  and  by 
formal 'testing.     Both' methods  are  utilized  in  order  to  revise  teaching- 
methods  as  well. as.  to  record  student  achievement  for  grade  reports.  Weekly 
tests  are  given  in  spelling  and  ot^ier  tests  twice  a  month.    The  teacher 
also  enriches  her  Spanish  Language  Arts  component  with  the  use  of  numerous, 
-audiovisual  materials.  '"In  addition  to  the  BOLAR  Spanish  materials,  these  . 
otl)Qr  instructional  aids  include  exercise  sheets,  charts,  games, -flash 
cards,  cassette  tapes,  and  films. 

Mathema^tic's  Instruction 

Grouping  in  Mathematics  is  determined . according  to  the  student's  work 
habits  and  academic  ability.     There  are  three  groups,  two  of  which  have  ten' 
and  f J.:'teen  students  respectively.     One  group  consists  of  students  performing 
at  a  --euium  and  low"  level  while  the  ath^  group  has  students  .of  middle  and 
high  ability.     The  third  group  of  students  consists  of  si:udents  in  the 
Follow-up  Program,  since  this'  special  program  offers  individualized  instruc- 
tion to  those  migrant  students  who  go  to  another  state  during^the  summer 
months.     There  are  eight  students  in  this  group  and  they  are  performing  at. 
grade  level  and  above.  'The  groups  have  remaiffed  quite  stable  throughout  the 
year.     Teacher  arid  paraprbf essional  share  teaching  respQnsibility  of  the  con- 
tent  areas:*    addition,  subtraction,  fractions,  measurement,  and  geometric 
shapes.     Although  there  are  three  groups,  teacher  and  paraprof essional 
,«?nanage  to  create  small  group  and  individualized  instruction  during  the  ^ 
Mathematics  .period.     This  occurs'  because  two  remedial  Reading  teachers-, 
pull  out  students  for  additional  Reading  instruction.     Approximately  3,  3/A  . 


hours  are  devoted  to  Mathematics  each  week  with  1  1/4  hours  of  this  in 
direct  instruction  of  each  student."  Both  languages  are  utilized  and  the 
new  math  approach  is  followed  in  the^curriculum.     The  textbook  Modern 
School  Mathematj.cs  (Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.)  is  used.     Thp.re  are  a  number  of 
other  instructional  aids  which  enrich  the  program.     A  supplementary  text- 
book  is  Developing  Mathe'm^ical  Processes  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.)  consisting 
of  Ifessons,  manipulative  aids,  and  workbooks  which  expand,  the  students' 
understanding  of  mathematical  concepts.     In_ addition,  the  teacher  provides 
exercise  sheets,  games,  and  flash  cards. 

•  Evaluation  of  students  in  Mathematics  consists  of  the'^subtes't  in  the 
Standardized  CaJiforni'a  Achievement  Test  which  is  administered  tw^ice  a 
year  and  weekly  t-^.sts  which  diagnose  students'  progress  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  curriculum  goals  and  which  also  determine  grade  reports. 

•  .  '  ....  .     ^  ■ 

Cultural  Components  ' .         »  ,  .  .. 

Hispanic  cultur;e  is  integrated  with  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies 
which  occurs  at  least  once  a.  month."  Typically,  a  cultural  lesson  is  • 
taught  in  connection  with,  a  special  hoiidaj^^.     instruction  is  ^iven  in 
both  languages,  and  curriculum  units  for  this  subject  area  are  provided 
by.  the  Title.  VII  office.  ' 

s  .  ■ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

.  .  ■  ■  n  ■    .  . 

^Major  Features 

•  The  classroom  was  situated  in  a  "corner"  of  the  schoojr 
.cafeteria,  partitioned  by  a  portable  chalkboard,  a  filing 

cabinet,  a  bookcase,  and  the  teather's  desk. 

•  'During  the  last  hour  of  'the  morning  period,  the  kindergarten 
-Students  enter  the  cafeteria  for  their  lunch.    Despite  this 

interruption,  those  students  involved,  in  a  teacher-direc^ted 
reading  group  maintained  high  level  .of  concentration. 

•  Spanish  Is  the  preferred  language  for  communication  among 
peers  and' is  spoken  fluently  by  the  majprity  of  students.  , 
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•  The  teaching  of  Hispanic  culture  is  integrat'fed.  with  the 
.teaching  of  Spanish, 

Students'  progress  is  evaluated  systematically, 

•  Spanish  and  Mathematics  -are  Xaught  to  the  entire  class. 
Smaller  groups  are  used  in  English  instruction. 

•  English  language  and  Social  Studies  instruction  is  given   ,  * 

*    .  ^     ■  *  .      ■  ■'  ' 

by  the  head  teacher  of  the  school — Spanish  language  and 

o    Mathematics,  by  the  cl^asproom  teacher.    The  aide  helps 

with  Spanish  -instruction, 

•  The  teacher,  head  teacher,  and  aide  arc'all  bilingual  Hispanics. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Englisli  and  Native- Spanish  Speakers," 

This  component  is  not  -taught  by  the  ^.regular  classroom  teacher.  For 
3  i/2  hours  each  day, -  the  prihcipal  (called  head' teache't  at  this  parti- 
cular school)-  provides  instruction  in  English  LangUjage  Arts  as'' well  as  - 
Social  Studies  and  Science  for  this  particular  classroom.     The  groups  for  • 
English  Language  Arts  are  established  for  the  Reading*  component  only.-  The 
writing 'and  oral  componerits,  which  include  spelling,,  grammar,  writing 
mechanics,  creative  w^riting,  penmanship,  and  short  skits,-  are  taught  to  the 
etitire  class  (in  this  case  thirty-one  students)  .-    Grouping  .for  Reading  is 
determined  by  the  results  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  (administered 
at  the  start  and  the  closing  of- the  school,  year)  and  the  student,' s' 
previous.  Reading' achievement .  ,;  Three  groups  are  functioning  on  differrent 
'levels  in  the  third-grade  basal  reader  and  thus  are  designated  high, 
medium,  and  low.     Twelve  students  are  pulled  out  during  the  Reading 
period  for  remedial  Reading.  /  ' 

English  Language  Arts  is  taught  during  a  forty-minute  block  of  time 
each  morning.    After  the  introductory  lesOTn,  students  are  given  assign- 
ments  which  are  completed^  during  .t.he  remainder  'of  the  p.eriod.     After  a 
.short  break,-'  the  Reading  component  is  bep;un.     This  consists  of  oral  and 
silent  reading,  phonics,  and' reading  comprehension  with  each  group.  ^ 
Ap-proximately  twenty  minute^  each  day  are  devoted  to  -the  direct  instruction 
of  each  group  with  an  additional  forty  minute  block  allotted  for  independent: 
activity.     Since  the  teacher  is  the  sole  instructor\in  the  classroom,  she 
*is  constantly  .dividing  her  attention  tetween  the  group  she  is  .instructing 
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and  the  rest  of  the  class.   .There  isa  classroom  aide,  however,  who 
works  in  "the  classroom  during  the  afternoon  period.  ^ 

English  Language  Instruction  is  only  in  English.  However,  both  English 
and  Spanish  are  spoken  freely  on  an  informal. level.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  the  California  Achievement-  Test ,  weekly  tests  are  given  in  spelling,  and 
*  prior  to  the  grad^-reporting  period  tests  are  administered  which  cover^^^^ 
spelling,  reading,  and  English  language  arts.  It  should  be  noted  that  alK* 
tests  are  considered  diagnostic  and  ^are  useful*  for  revising  strategies  and 
go'als.      *  .  ,  '  • 

The  textbooks — My  Word  Book  (spellj.ng)^  Air  Puddings  and  Wind  Sauce 
(reading),  and  Adventur^es  in  -English  (ia^uagd)— and  exercise  sheets 
comprise  the  pnly  materials  utilized  in  the  instruction  of  English 
Language  Arts.-  ^  jl 

Sp.anish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  arid  for  Native- . 
English  Speakers  -  ^ 

[■    Instruction  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  is  provided,  to  the  entire '  class . 
Approximately  thirteen,  students  are  considered " Spanish  dominant  with  the 
remainder  of  the  class  designated  bilingual.    A  forty  minute  block  is" 
assigned  to  this  subject  area  each  day.    Dpring  this  period,  major  empha- 
sis is  given  to  oral  reading  and  reading  comprehension.'    There  is  some  , 
attention. to  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling  in  the  teacher's. 

instruction,  but  this  is  minimal  and  incluiied  in  the,  indepedent  work^ 

■  .       .       ■  ,   i  ■• 

activity  whicl)  consists  of  book  exercises,. 

0  >  .  :   •        .  '* 

The  component  of  Hispanic  culture  is  also  integrated  with  the  teaching 

of . Spanish.     Typically,  a  culture  , lesson  is  taught  in  connection  with  a 

special  holiday,  which  -occilrs  practically  "once  a  month.    The  lessons  on 

history,  significant  events,  and  famous  personalities  are  presented  in  both 

languages' by  the  teacher  and  sometimes  the  paraprof essional.     The  curriculum 

units  for  this  area  are  produced  by  the  Title  VII  office.    This' of f ice  has. 

,  alsq  provided  the  teacher  with  numerous  supplementary  books  for  the  insttuc- 

tion  of  Spanish  Language^ Arts.  '     ,  , 

J  ' 

Evaluation  of  ^^tudents'  work  is -completed  on  a  bimonthly  basis.  Tests 
are  administered  in  Spanish  and  are  used  for  grade-reporting  purposes. 
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In  addition,  to  tfie  supplementary  Spanish  bookfs,  the  teacher  uses  Mis 
Primer  OS  Pasos  (W.  S^.  Benson  &  CoT)  as  the  major  textbook  for  the  class.  ^ 

Mathematics  Instruction  .  % 

ilathematics  instruction  is  given  fifty  mihu.tes  each  d^  to  the  en'tire 
class.     Taught  in  both^ languages ,  the  content  in  the  subject  covers 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  measurement  of  time  and  liquid. 
The  new. math  approach  was  being  utilized  as  well  , as  a  more  traditional 
method  of ■ ins truction.     The-  classroom  teacher  was -the  sole  instructor  for 
Mathematics.     Instructional  materials '.included  orvLy  a  major  textbook. 
Student  evaluation  is  determined  by  weekly- tests  that  diaghosg  students'^ 
progress  for  the-purpose  ;of  revising  curriculum  goals- or  teaching  methods. 
-Every  six  weeks,  ^  test  covering  the  material  taught  during  that  period  is 
administered,  and  grade  reports  are  sent  to  the  parenfs. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade,  4 

,^  ■  — "  ~  / 

Major  Features  ^ 

•  English  Language  Arts  is  taught  to  the  whole  c;Lass;  some 
grouping  occurs  in  Reading.     Spanish  Language  Arts  is  taught, 
to  the  whole  class.  '  '  ,  ,  . 

'  •    The  cultural  component  is -taught  in  conjun'ction  with'  .  , 

Spanish  Language  instruction.     '   -  a       ,  ' 

•  Students'  progress. is  evaluated  systematically. 

.  '  .  ...  1  . 

•,    The  classroom  teacher  was  implementing  a  form  of ; individualized 

instruction  for  a  group  of  sljow  learners  in  Reading  and 

Mathematics.    ^  '      ,  .... 

•  The  teacher  had  been  working  formerly  as  a  teacher  aide  in 
the  program.  .  ^  ' 

•  Spanish  is  the  preferred  language  for  communication  among 
peers  and  is  spoken  fluently  by  the  majority  of  studentg.^ 

/"    ■■    ■    .  ■  . 
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-Although  two  classrooms  were  initially  selected  for  intensive  \. 
observation  at  the  fourth-grade  level,  only  one  classroom  is  described 
in  the  following  pages  bedause  funding  durihg .the" 1975-76  school  year 
did.not, include  the  other  classroom,    TRls  information  was  not.  evident 
until  on-site  i^iterviews  were  conducted, 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  4nd  Native-Spanish  .Speakers 

.     '  .  ~ 

English  Language  Ar^ts  i^  taught  to  the  entire  class  (twenty-nine  .-^ 
students),  with  the  exception  of  Reading  where "some  grouping  does  occur. 
The  classroom  teacher  devotes  six  hours  a  week  to  the  following  areas: 
capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  creative  writing,  penV 
ma^iship,  storytelling,  book  reports,  and  free  discussion  on  special  topics. 
During  the/Reading  component,  she  will  instruct  the  entire  class  for 
fifty  minutes,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  allot  an  additional  ten 
minutes  for  independent  work  assignmentrs.     On  Friday,  she  will  spend  the 
equivalent  amount  of  time  in  instructing  the  remedial  Reading  students  , 
(nine-  students)  and  will  allow  the  other  student^'  to  work  independently 
.on  silent  reading,  library  book  assignments,  and  other  skill  exercisies. 
Direct  instruction  includes  oral 'and  Silent  reading,  phonics,  and  reading, 
comprehension  exercises.     Two  reme'dial  Reading  teachers  work  wjj^th  students 
during  English  Language  Arts,  for  forty-minute  periods  every  day.  There 
is  a  paraprofessicmal,  however,  who  rotates  among  several  teachers  and  is 
only  in  this  particular  classroom  two  days  a. week  every  other  week.  Total 
'instruction  af  this  component  is  ccjnducted  in' English.     However,  students 
are  a.llowed  to  speak  Spanish  with  their  peers.  '  .  ' 

Student  evaluation  is  done  in  two -ways :     (a)  the  Califomra  Achieve- 

*•      •  ■    ■     .  d 

ment  Test  is  adnvLnistered  twice  a  year,  and  (b).the  teacheir^  administers  .a 

*>  .  , 

Language  Ar,ts  test  prior  to  the  gtade-reporting  period  in  order  to  assess 

Students'  progress  as  well  as.. to  revise  the  curriculum  goals  a^id/or  her 

/  "     ^       .     .  ...       .  '  • 

^ ^teaching  methods.     Instructional  materials  utilized  for  English  Language 

Arts  are  textbooks  for  spelling,  English,  and  Reading;  supplementary 

reading  materials ;  exercise  "sheets ,  charts,  and  fla^h  cards. 

■   '     ••    -  '  '  308 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  and  "for  Natlve- 

(     \  [ 

English  Speakers  ^ 

V 

The  entire  class  participates  in  all  the  components  of  Spanish 
Language  Arts.    The  writing  compoijent  which  consists  of  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  ahd'some  creative  writing  is  allotted  2  1/2 
hours  of  instruction.  ;  Story  telling,  choral  reading,  and  discus'slons  on 
certain  topics  are  considered  part  of  ehe  oral  component  and  are  given 
approximately  o^ne  hour  during  the  week.     The  Reading- component ,  which 
includes  oral  reading,  phonics-,  and  reading  comprehension ,  .  Is'  taught  2  ^ 
hours  a  week.     This  subject  area  is  taught  only  in  Spanish.^Since  all  the  v 
students  are  elthervbilingiial  or  Spanish  dominant,  total  instruction  ^in 
^Spanish  is-  not  a  difficulty .     in  fact,  Spanish  i's  the  preferred  language^ 
by  students/in  and  outside  the  classroom.     The/ clas  ruotn  teacher  is  the  ' 
sole  instructor  for  this  subject  area,  and  no  students  are  pulled  out 
during  this  period.    The  cultural  component  is  also  Integrated  with  this^ 
subject  area.     Typically,  a  culture  lesson  is  taught  in  connection  with  a 
^ special  holiday.     Taught  in. both  languages ,  these  curriculum  units  are 
products  of  the  Title  VII  office.  •  Students  are  evaluated  every  six  weeks 
by  a  test  which  covers  material  presented  during  the  previous  weeks.  .  These 
results  are  tor  both  diagnostic  and  grade^-reporting.purposes.  Several 
Spanish  textbooks  and  supplfementary  .materials  are  utilized  in  addition  to 
teacher-developed  exercise  sheets  and  charts.. 


Mathematics  Instruction; 


Mathematics  instruction  is  provided  for  the  entire  class  twice  a  wefek 
for  twenty  minutes,  with  the  remaining  twenty  minutes  devoted  to  indepen- 
dent work  assignmients.     During  each  of  the  other  three  days,  she  works  with 
a  slow  group  of  students  (six  students)  and  allows ' the  other  students  to 
work  independently  for  the  entire  period.     Instruction  is  primarily  in 
English.     The  content  of  instruction  covers'  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication,  division,  and  measurement  of  time.     The  instructional  approach 
is  traditional During^the  period,  the  learning  disabilities  teacher  pul'is 
out  three  students  fo'r  i-ndiviudalized  instruction.     The  evaluation  of  tAe> 
slow  group  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cflLass.  /Ijhe  teacher 
modifies  the  tests  they  receive  every  six  weeks.     Usually,  they  receive 
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Mathematics  problems  which  aye  easier  than  those  given  to  the  other 
students  in  the  class.    All  results  are  diagnostic  and  are  uSed  for  grade 
reports  going  to  the  students'  parents.     A  basic  Mathematics  textbook, 
exercise  sheets,  charts,  and  flash  cards  comprise  the  instructional 
materials  used  in  this  subject  area.  - 

■    .  Parant  and  Community  .Involvement " 

In  addition  to  the  implementation  of  the  Community  Advisory  Committee, 
as  mandated  by  Title  VII,  there  have  been"  several  activities  which  shave 
succeeded  in  involving  more  parents  and  communities  in  the , bilingual  project. 
A  newsletter  covering  project  activities  is  mailed  to  parents  mpnthly.- 
The  news  media  is  used  to  inform  the  community  on  all  project  activities. 
Appearances  before  the'Lions  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  other  civic 
organizations  vby  the  Project  Directior  have  stimulated,  much  interest  and 
support  for  bilingual  activities. 

"lA  all  three  classrobms  "observed,  the  extent  of  p^i  ent  and  community 
inyolvement^ had  been  minimal.     In  one, classroom,  there  were  , only  three 
parent-teacher  contacts.  '  In  another  there  were  at  least  ten*  with  some 
parents  having  conta(?t  with  the  teacher  a  second  time.    With  the  exception 
of  a  special  program  at  school,  which  drew  twenty  parents,  there  did  hot 
appear  to  be  that  many  occasions  at  any  of  the  schools  visited  which 
provided  an  opportunity . for.  parent  and  community  participation. 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION  ^  J^*^ 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Thlsi  District  serves  the  Inner-clty  population  of  a  large  metropolitan 
area- on  the  East  Coast.     The  population  Is  multicultural  and  multiethnic; 
Spanish-speaking  atld  black  residents  predominate.     The  Spanish-speaking 
population  In  the  District  h^s  a  diverse  composition.    Most  of  the  Spanish- 
.speaking  students  come  £rom  the  Dominican  Republl<:,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba.. 

The'project  received  Its  first  Title  VII  grant  In  1971-72.    At  that  , 
time  there  were  eighteen  classes  participating  In  the  project.    Each  year ^ 
the^umber  of  classes  has  been  expanded  to  keep  the  students  ip' the.  proj'ect 
as  they  progress  through  the  grades,  while  the  project  still  serves  those 
entering  kindergarten.     ^  .  ^ 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  schools 
in  this  district,  ^pur  public  scHobls  and  one  parochial  school  are  partici- 
pating  in  the  Title  VII  program  at  the  kindergarten  through  sixth-grade 
levels..    In*  the  five  participating  bilingual  project  schools  there  are  a 
total  of  forty-four  public  and  two  patochial  bilingual  classrooms  serving 
1,480  targeted  students.  ' 

'      I-         ■  .  .  •  . 

The  total  populati^j^n  in  each  of  ^he  four  scho61s  is  60%  to  90%  ^ 
Hispanic  students.    Approximately  50%  of  the  total  number  of  Hispanic 
Students,  after  taking  the  locally  developed  Language  Assessment  Battery 
(LAB)  were  found  to  "speak  English  hesitantly"  or  to  "sp.eak  little  or  no 
.English."  \        •  *  . 

Project  students  come  from  families  with  average  annual  incomes  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $8,000,  who ^live  in  an  urban  area  in  multiple-unit  ^ 
dwellings  or* tenement  housing  projects  for  low-Income  families.  Approxi- 
mately 85%  of  the  project  students  participated  in  the  free  lunch  program 
at  each  of  the  four  schools.     According  to  the  principals  interviewed,  . 
the  mobility  rates  are  high.     5or  example,  at  one  school  there'is  a  49% 
mobility  rate  and '^at  another,  out*  of  a  school  population  of  1,644,  there 


are  only  450  students  who  have  remained  in  the.  academic  program  throughout./- 
the  elementary  school  years.         '       »  .  . 

A  state  decree  mandated  in '1975  that  all  Spanish-surnamed  students  or 
Spanish- speaking  students  take  the  Language  Assessment  Battery  to  dete^rmine 
language  dominance.     Students  take  the  English  portion  of  the  LAB  test  first*, 
arid,  If  they  scdr€  below  the  twenty-first  percentile,  they  are  then  eligible 
to  take  the  Spanish  portion.     If  they  score  higher  in^S^nish,  they  are 
then  eligible  for  a  type  of  bilingual  , program  which  concentrates  on  the 
content  areas  in  Spanish  and  an  intensive  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)^ 
program  and'  features  the  minor  areas  such  as  Music  and  Art  instruction  in 
English.     Students  may  enter  the^ program  by  parental  request  or  consent. 

Goals  and/or  Objectives  J 

The  primary  goal  of  the  bilingual  project  in  the  District  is  to  main-, 
tain  a  bilingual-^bicultural  instructional  program  providing  for  the'n^^^s^ 
of  all  targeted  students'  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6  in  the  four  public.> 
sc?hools..   Another  goal  is  to  maintain  a  normal  rate  of  progress  in  acqui- 
sition and. deyelopment  of  skills  in- both  English  and  Spanish  and  to  develop 
a  student  body  that  is  academically  successful  in  the  content  areas  ol 
Reading, , Language  Arts,  and  Mathematics  through  a  bilingual  project  in  ^ 
which  they  learn  in  their  domiTiant  language  while  acquiting  skills  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language.     The  third  goal  is  continually  to  enhance 
the  positive  Self-concept  of  participating  students  by  making  them 

knowledgeable  and  a^'ipreciative  of  their  cultural  he*ritage  and  language. 

f         ■  ' 
'  i 

,    •  Project  Staff  '  ^' 

The  project  is  staffed  by  fifcy  fufll-time  teachers,  one  project 
director,  one  assistant  project  director,  f<3ur  bilingual  school  coordi-* 
nators,  five  bilingual  resource  teachers,  forty-seven  bilingual,  professional 

assistants  and/or  classroom  aides,  one  school/cpmmunity  liaison,  and.  a 

t»  '  ■  . 

curriculum  coordinatpr,     (Although  Title  VII  funding  pays  for  a  portion  of 
the  staffing,  the  District  has  absorbed  the  greater  part-pf  the  exf)enses 
through  t^x  levy  monies  or  other  r.eimbursable  funding.) 

^      The  information  gathered  from  Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Questionnaires 
from  the  intensive  sample  shows  that  all  teachers  have  bachelor's  degrees 
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and  some  hkve  masj:d^'s  degrees  in  the  field  of  ecuation.    Ov^  75%  of  , the 
V  teachers,  have  a  bil^gual/bicultural  teaching  credential;  the  remainder 
h5ve  a  standard  elementary  credfential.    Half  of  the  classroom  aides  ha"d 
bachelor's  degrees,  but  only  one,  o£  the  six  held  a  teaching  credential.' 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from ■  question- 
naires submit t-ed  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whosg  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact.  Study. 


U 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS  . 

Total  number  of  teachers /aides  In  Impact  Study  ' 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest' earned  college  degree:  ^ 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  les9  than  4  years  of  work 
B«A«  or  B.S.  ^  * 

Teaching  credential  only 
M.A."^  or  higher 

No  response  ^ 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held;  '  ^  • 

Nonrcredentlaled  *  ' 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  *  .     .  " 

Regular  credential 

Bllingual-blcultural  teaching  credential 

No  response  -  ' 

1^ .  p  - 

Years  o^  full-time"  teaching  experience; 

Less  than  1  year 

.  ' '  ■ '  i 

1  year 

I-    ■  ■ 

2  years 

3  years  j  .  ^ 
A  years  o 

5-9  years  .  » 

10-19  years  ^  ^  ' 

20-29  years 
30-or  more  years 
No  response 
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Years  of  teaching:;  in *a  bilingual  program: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  J  „  . 

4  years 

5  years 
"  More  than  5  years 

•  / 
No  response  ^  ■ 


Teachers  Aides 


A 


Anount  of  college  training  specifically  cjievoXed  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education:         -  ^ 

"  .1—5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   

6-15  quarter  units^  (4-10  (Semester  hours)  .  .  ^ 

1^30  qiiarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  .  

-  More  than  30  quarter*' units  (more  than  20  semester  hrsO  ^ 

Kg  college  trdinins  in  bilin^al-bicultural   ^ 

No  response  /  '   


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshoDS  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 

" — '  ^ — — ^ — ■ —   '    ~ 

education:     .  -  :       "  e 

1  day  or  less      •  \  > 

' 2-15  days         \  > 
:  15-30  days  , 
'  More  than  30  days 

None  . 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding  ^ 

The  f ollowing^'f unds  x^^re  specif icaliy  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project :       "        .  g.'  ^  ' 

Title  VII  $310,844  . 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0-  . 

Other      \  -0^  *  ^ 

.    •  TOTAL  $310,844 

•  Per  Pupil  '  $210.03 

^     In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  tor 
bilingual  project  schools:  ^ 

School  A 

Federal  and  State  $260,3*67         .  "  ^ 

Other       .  ^  •  „  -0- 

TOTAL  $260,367 

^  ■■   .  ^  ( 

I  •    Per  Pupil  $188.26 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $398.29 

School  B 

Federal  and  State  $266,56.7  -  . 

Other    '  -  -Q- 

TOTAL  :  "  $266,567  . 

Per:pupil^  '  $216.7^2 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 

.     pants  /      ^  ...         $^26.75  ' 

.  School  C 

Federar  and  State  $260,367 
Other          .  -Q"         ..^         .  « 

TOTAL  $260,367 

•  Per  Pupil  ...  $210.65 

9    Total  per  puipil,  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
.    pants  $420.68 

■',  "    ■  "  3iG 
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"  School.  D 

!  Federal  and 'state  $221,580  ,         .  - 

Other  ' -0- 

TQTAL  . '  .$221,580 

•    Per„pupil  '  $146.96 

^  •    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds     ^  -$3.56.99 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 


pants  /  ;        ^  - 

CLASSROOM  INFORMTION 


Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  ^ 

The  bilingual  school  coordinators*. in  each  of.  the. four  project^ 
schools  ^fulfill  'the  need  for  full-time,  on-site  coordination  of 
the  program.    All  the  coordinators  aire  bilingual/bicultural  and 
are  certified  teachers  with  a  tninimum'of  five  years  J  teaching  - 
experience  in  the  classroom.     The  coordinator's  position  in  the 
school  directly  affects  the  treatment *of  each  participating 
student.    This  person  serves  as  a  small-group/ individual  tutor  in. 
the  content  areas  for  a  limited,  amount  of  time  every,  day,  a 
liaison  between^ non-English-speaking  parents  and  school,  a 
materials  "specialist^  an  on-site  training,  agent  in'^iuethodology 
and  curriculum  development,  an  intake  counselor  for  new  stddents 
entering  the  program,  a  community  resource  *  counselor ,  and  an 
internal  evaluator  of  the  program  on  a  daily  basis^ 

There  are  seventeen  bilingual  professional  assistants  serving  the 
four  project  schools  employed  under  Title  VII  ty)  increase  the  ' 
effectiveness  of  the  instructional  component.    All  these  assis-- 
tants  ha;ve  bachelor's  degrees,  and  a  lar^e  percentage  have  passed 
state  requirement?  for  the  city's -certificate*  of  competency  dnd 
are  studying  to  meet  the  requirements  fbr  te^hing  licenses. 
The  bilingual  professional  assistants  are  responsible  for  small- 
group  and  individualized  instruction.     Some  are  assigned  to  a 
specific  class  and  teacher,  while  others  go  from  class  to  class 
as  needed.    .  ^ 


Impact  Study  Samples     .  .  .:> 

One  project  classroom  at  each  of  the  grades  2,  3,  4,  and  6  was 

selected  at  random  for  observation.  '  ' 

*  .  '  '■  . 

■  ^  ■  .   ..  -  ■  '■  ■ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

The  class  enrollment  is  thirty-five.     It  is  made  up  of  twenty-eight 
Dominican  students,  three  Puerto  Rican  students ,  three  South  American 
students,  and  one  student  from  Central  America.  ^  The  entire  class  is  made 
up  of  native-Spanish  speakers,  and  over  50%  are  "Spanish-dominant  bilinguals 
The  teacher  and  aide  are  bilingual  and  of  .Jlispanic  descenlt.    There  is 
also  a  bilingual  student,  teacher  who  gives  individualized  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction  and  ^'helps  with  small  Reading,  groups: 
She  is  in  the  classroom  ten  ^hours  a  week..       ,  ^ 

English  Language  Instruction"  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

.^'There  are. sixteen  students  who  receive  intensive  ESL  instruction  for 
forty-five  minutes  daily.  *  The  main  intent  is  to  develop  skills  in  oral 
communication.     Time  is . spent  on  vocabulary  expansion  exercises,  phonics, 
listening  comprehension,  auditory  discrimination,  substitution  drills, 
and  basic  sentence  patterns.     The, use  of  .  Spanish  at  this  time^  is,  .allowed  '  ' 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.    These  students  are  not  involved  In  an 
English  Reading  program.     They  haye  been'  grouped  according. to  laiSfeuage  ]; 
needs  and  are  in  the  process  of  developing  reading  readiness  skills. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  nineteen  students  who  receive  formal  English  Language  Arts 
instruction.  ^   (The  sixteen  students  who  rec^eive  ESL  instruction  usually 
work  with  the  aide  at  this  time  on  pronunciation  and  phonics  drills  apart 
from  the  rest'^of  the  class.    At  times  these  students  do  participate  with 
the  others  to  develop  listening  skills  in  English. )    The  teacher  instructs 
for  thirty  minutes  daily,  and  fifteen  minutes  is  devoted  to  seat  work  knd/ 
or  individualized  instruction  for  reinforcement  and  problems.     Time  is 
spent  on  (^Capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  poetry ,  .  story- 
telling, and  sharing  to  develop  written  and  oral  language  skills  in 
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English,  The  teacher's  manual  from  the  Bank  Street  Reading  Series,  is  used 
as  a  curriculum  guide  for  English  Language  Arts  instruction  for  full  inte- 
gration  with  the  Reading  program. 

Students  are  grouped  in  three  different  sections  according  to  ability 
The  Reading  period  is  forty-five  minutes  long,  and  the  teacher  divides  her 
time  for  oral  reading  practice^  between- the  three  gruup§.     The  .main 'intent 
of  the  Reading  program  is  to  develop  the  necessary  reading  comprehension 
aildv listening  skills  in  English.     Oral  language  development  skills^aj^ 
continuously  reinforced.     The  'major  instructional  matarial^are  the  *Bank. 

Street  Readers. 

»■  •  '  .  .  .  . 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  "for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English 
Speakers  .  ^   

The  teacher  instructs,  the  entire  class  in  Spanish  'Language  Arts  for 
""'sixty  minutes  daily.  •'  She  has  included  Reading  as  part  of  the  Language  ;; 
Arts  curriculum  using  the  Laidlaw  series  as  the  major  textbook  and  work- 
book ranging  from  levels  1-1  to  2-2,.     Time,  is  spent  on  oral  reading  skills 
including  proper  pronunciation,  and  on  punctuation  and  comprehension 
basic- facts^.     Exe.rcises  ar,e  based  on  sequence  and  interpretation  of  ideas, 
grammar,  and  spelling.  "  Supplementary  reading  material  is  available  in  the 
classroom  as  are  experience  charts  and  games.  ^  .  , 

Mathematics  Instruction  * 

^  The  teach'er  has  designated"  two  groups  for  Mathematics  instruction, 
based  on  language  proficiency.    The  major  textbook  used  is  Mathematics,  ^ 
Level  2  (Silver  Burdett).     One  ^roup  is  made* up  of  twenty-four- bilingual 
students  using  the  English  version  of  the  textboak,  and  the  other  group  of 
eleven'  Spani  sh  monolinguail  student    uses  the  Spanish  ^version  of  the  text- 
book  and  is  taught  in  Spanish.     The  teacher  spends  approximately  twenty  ^ 

nSnutes  with  each  group  on  concepts  and  Mathematics  calculations  in 

_  -  .  °        '     '  ''         ■  * 

addition  and  subtraction.     Basic  concepts  in  time,  vjeight,'and  measure- 
ment are  taught.     Instruction  iri  both,  groups  is  based  upon  the  >second-. 
grade  curriculum  guidelines,  set  by  the  State.    Counting  beads,.,  the  black- 
aboard,  and  teacher-made  materials  and  exerciises  are  major  instructional 
mater-ials.  ,  '  - 


Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

The  class  enrollment  of  tl^  third  grade  is  twenty-six*  students : 
twenty  Dominican  students,  two  Cuban  students,  three  Puerto  Rican  sjiudents, 
and  one  student  from  South  America.     The  teacher  and  aide  are  bilingual  ^ 
and /or  of  Hispanic,  descent. 

English  Langn^-e  Instruction^  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

In  teaching-  English  Language  Arts,  the  teacher  often  uses  a  second- 
language  learning  approach  which  stresses  oral  language  development,  since 
all  the  participating  students  (twenty-six),  are  native-Spanish  speakers. 
Although  there  is  heavy  concentration  on  phonics,  pronunciation,  and  , 
vocabulary  expansion,  written  skilts  in  English  are  also  emphasized. 
Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  daily  are  spent  on  spelling.  No 
major  textbook  is  used  for  English  Language  Arts  instruction;  however, 
teach^r-and  district-developed  materials  are  used  to  supplement  instruction 
in  the  areas  of  capitalization,  punctuation  a.nd  grammar. 

For  Reading,  the  class  is  grouped  according, to  ability  in  Reading, 
and  regrouped  upon  the  basis  of  need..    The  major  textbooks  used  are  from 
the^MacMillan  seriias,  ranging  from  pre-primer  level  to  grade  1.  The 
method  employed  is  an  experimental. Reading  approach  which  builds  upofl 
language  that  the  student  already  undeifstands  and  uses.     A  parallel  pro- 
gram'of  phonics  is  introduced  in  order  to  help  'the  student  leairn  the 
sound  system  of  the  English  language.    Time  is  spent  in  developing  basic 

comprehension  skills — sequence  of  ideas  and  recollection  of  facts. 

••  •      •  ^    '  ■  i  ^ 

Spanish^  Language  Instruction  fpr  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

•     ^  Students  are  not  grouped  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction;  how- 
ever, they  are  grouped  according  to  ability  fpr  Re'ading  in  the  native  • 
language.     The  teaching  approach  combines  the  use  of  a  phonics  program,  a* 
language-experience  orientation  to^develop  written  and  , oral  skills  in  -—^ 

•Spanish,'  and  the  basal  readers  and  workbooks  from  the  Laidlaw  series. 

"The  teacher  and/or  aide  spends  approximately-twenty-five .minutes  daily 
with  each  Reading  group  and  leaves  fifteen  minutes  for  individualized 
instruction  using  the  appropriate  workbook  to  supplement  the  development 
of  cpmprehension  skills.    Approximately  twenty  minutes  are  spent  daily  on- 
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capitalization,  punctuation,  and  grammatacal  structures  in  Spanish,  and 
twenty-five  minutes  are.  spent  on;  spelling  and  vocabulary  expansion 
exercises.*  ..."  ■ 

Mathematics  Instruction  '      ^  - 

Students  are  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  language ^proficiency 
levels  rather  than  ability The  same  material  is  taught 'in  each  group. 
The  ten- students  who  receive  intensive  ESL  ^instruction  receive  small-group 
instruction  ;and  .individual  attention  with  the  classroom  aide  in  Spanish. 
, The, other  group  receives  bilingual  "instruction  from  the  teacher.     New  con- 
cepts are  presented  in  Spanish;  "follow-up  and  review  lessons  are  presented^ 
in  English  for  the  .purpose  of  reinforcing  the  concept  as  well  as  of  learn- 
ing and  utilizing  the;  appropriate  English  vocabulary.  •.  The  Mathematics    •  " 
curticulum  for  the  third  grade  covers  the  principles  of  addition,  sub-  ^ 
traction,  multiplication,"  division,  fractions,  percentages,  geometry,  and 
basic  concepts  in  measurement  and  algebraic  formulas.    At  the.* time  of  the 
classroom  observation,  both  groups  were  being  taght  iihe  multiplication 
tables--by  flash  card  method.,  in  whatever -language  the  student  felt  most 
comfortable.  ,  , 

]       Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  fourth  grade  is  thirtyrtwo. students . 
Ethnically  the  class  is  made  up  of  one  Central  American  student,  two 
Cuban  students,  twenty-three  Dominican  students,  four  Puerto  Rican  stii- 
dents,  and  two  South  American  students. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  are  two  levels  'of  ESL  instruction—beginning  and  .intermediate — 
taught  by 'different  teachefrs  at  different  grade  levels.     Thirteen  students 
receive  such  instruction  daily".  ^  Spanish'  is  not  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  teaching  methodology  Employed  is  total  immersion  in 
English.     Therre  is  constant  drilling  o.f  pronunciation,  sentence  patterns^ 
sentence  completion,  and  vocabulary  building.     The  major  focus  of  the  ESL 
program  is  to  develop  oral' language  abilities,  confidence  in  speaking,  and 
listening  skills.     Phonics  and  auditory  discritnp.nations  are  stressed,  daily . 


At  tke  time  of  the  observation,  eleven  of  the  thirteen  students  receiving 
ESL  were  nonreaders.     In  addition  to  the  Regular  forty-five  minute  ESL 
.period,  approximately  3  3/4  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  smaU-group  instruc-. 
tion  with  the  classroom'  aide  or  individualized  instruction  with  the  bilin- 
gual cpordinator  to  develop  Reading  readiness  skills  mainly  focusing  upon 
sight  vocabulary  and  basic  decoding  skills.    When  English  Reading  groups 
are  formed,  these  eleven  students  receive  intensive  ESL  instruction. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  entire  class  receives  English  Language  Arts^  instruction.  The 
approach  used  is  one  appropriate  for  second-language  learners,  since  over  ' 
60%  of  the  class  is  Spanish  dominant.    Approximately  forty-five  minutes 
daily  are  spent  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling and  grammar . 
Great  emphasis  is.  placed  upon  phonics  and  pronunciation.    Experience  charts,., 
short*' stories,  teacher-developed  materials,  poetry,  and  prose  are  all  used 
as  iSed'ia  of  instruction  in^  English  Language  Arts.     The  major  goal  is  to. 
develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  English  language  functions  and  to  build 
confidence  in  oral  communication. 

For  Reading  in^struQtion,  the  .  class  is  divided  into  three  Reading 
groups,  based  on ^ability. The  designation  of  .levels  is  determined  by  a 
teacher-made  scale  based  on  vocabulary  usage,  punctuation,  comprehension,  ^ 
and  general  reading  habits.     (The  students  read  different  passages,  each  at 
a  different  level  ranging  from  grades  1  through  4.     Then,  teacKer  observation 
and  assessment  determine  the  group  into  which  the  student  is  placed.)  The 
.major  textbook  series  used  is  the  Ginn  360  Reading  Series,  ranging  from 
levels  1-2  to  3-2.    Approximately  twenty-five  minutes  are  spent  with  each 
group  developing  decoding  ^  skills  through  auditory --discrimination  exercises, 
phonetic  and  structural  word  analysis,  sentence  patterns,  left-to-fight 
orientation,  -and  punctuation.     Oral  reading  and  recollection  of  facts  in 
sequence  are  also  taught.     Approximately  twenty  minutes  daily  are  spent 
on  independent  wpr'k.  '  .         ,  , 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Natlve^ngllgh 
Speakers 

The  class  is  not  grouped  for  Spanish  Language  Arts*  Approximately 
torty-flye  minutes  dally  are  spent  on  such  Instruction.    There  is  greater 
concentration  on  grammatical  structures  and  spelling  than  in- the  teaching 
of  English  Language  Arts.    The  importance  of  correct  pronunciation,  u.se 
of  accent  marks,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  is  stressed  heavily'.. 
Much  time  is  spent  on  or^l  and  written  composition  practice,  creative 
.writing,  vocabulary  expansion,  dictionary  practice,  and  the  use  of  metaphor 
and  analogy.     ...        ^      ■        .   ^ . 

For. Spanish  Reading,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  groups  according 
to  ability,  which  is  assessed  by  the  teacher.    T!he  major  textbooks  used 
are.  from  the  Laidlaw  series,  ranging' from  levels  3-1  to  3-2.  Approximately 
twenty-five  minutes  daily  are  spent  with  each  group  for  (1)  oral  rea^ling. 
practice  emphasizing  pitch,  intonation*,  and  juncture;^  (2)  comprehension 
practice  in  making  association,  identifying  actions,  following  di<rectioris ,  ^ 
recollection  of  facts,  and  drawing  conclusions;  (3)  expressive  language 
practice  in  retelling  stories,  verification  of  facts,  inferential -con- 
clusion drawing',  and  identification  of  main  ideas*     During  the  observation, 
the liiaj or  instruction  material  used  was  a  large  clipboard  with  lined  paper, 
somewhat  like  an  experience- chart .     The  teacher  wrote  out  the  story  used 
for  the  Reading  lesson,  used  a  pointer  to  focus  upon  phonetic  ^structures 
/and  pronunciation,  and  also  outlined  the  sequence  .of  events  as  the  group 
recalled  the  facts.^   Key  vocabulary  words  in  the  story  were  under-lined,  ^« 
and  comprehension  questions  were  written  out.     The  clipboard  was  also  used, 
for  choral  reading  approximately  five  minutes,  daily.    The  teacheraworked 
with  each  student  in  the  group  individujally.     Approximately*  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  daily  are  .spent;. on  seat  work.  ^  *  * 


Mathematics  Instruction 

Students  are  divided  into  two  groups  according,  to  ability  and 
language  proficiency.     ThW  major'' tiaxtbook  used  is  Matematica  (Silver 
•Burdett)  ,  Level  4.     This  is  only 'used  as  a  reference  book  to  supplement 
/board  work  and  teacher-made  games,  exer.cises^  and  drills.  '  At  the  time  of 
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observatioA,  the  classroom  teacher  was  working  with,  a  grbup  of  twenty-one 
'Students,  and  the  classroom  'aide  was  working  individually^  with  f our.  stu- 
cients.,  one  of  whom  had  never  attended  school  before  and  was  at  kindergarten 
level,  learning' tiow  to  count.     Approximately  ,forty,-five  minutes  daily  are 
.spent  on  Mathematics  instruction  which  covers  the  basic  fourth-grade  cur-v 
rdculum  and  is  taught  biXingually.     The  blackboard  is  used  as\the  major 
instructional  material  so  that  work  problems  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  may  be  viewed  by  all.     Each  student  has  Kis/ 
her  own  notebook  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  da>ly  Mathematics  journal. 

^  '  ■■  ■ 

Instructi^al  Strategies  for  Grade  6  > 

The  sixth  ^rade  has  apt  enrollment  of  thirty-two  students.     It  is 
ethnically  composed  of  one'' Central  American  student ,  two  Cuban  students, 
twenty-three  Dominican,  students,  four  Tuerto  Mean  studeni'ts,  and  two  stu- 
dents from  Soyth  America.     The  teacher  and  aide  are.both  bilingual  and  of 
Hispanic  descent-. 

f. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Twenty-three  students  receive  fromal  English  Language  Arts 
instruct  Ion  daily,  while  the  other  ten  receive  intensive  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction.     On"  a  weekly  basis,  ^approximately  ^ 
seventy-five  minutes  ^re  spent  on  spellings  seventy-five  minutes  on 
grammar,  and- thirty  miriiites  op  capitalization  and  punctuation.  .  The  SRA 
Language  Arts  Kits  are  used  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes,  weekly . 

"  J     .  .       ..   •      ^.     .        '  . 

English  Lang,3jage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

.  _  There  are  ten  students  Receiving  intensive  ESL  instruction  daily  with 
thW  classroom  aide  and/or  the  bilingual  school  coordinator.     The-  main  focus 
of  the  ESL  progranv  is  to  develop  appropriate  oral  language  skills.  The 
curriculum  includes  pronunciation  drills,  sentence  pattern  drills,  sentance 
completion  drills,,  and  vocabulary  expan-sfibn  drills.    The-  major  portion  of 
the  forty-five-minute  period  is  spent  on  structure  di^alogues  and/or  con-, 
trolled  coriversibn  in-order  to  develop  the  understanding,  that  words,  word 
order,  .and  intonation  convey  meaning.     There  is  no  major  textbook  for  ESL 
instruction.  .  '  .     ,  .  -  


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  NatlVe-Spanish  and  Native-English 
Speakers  .  ' 

Xhe  class  is  not  grouped 'for  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL) 

instruction.     The  major  textbooks  used  are  the  Santillana  serifes;'«Senda 

»  ■    ■  • .  "  " 

and  Fichas  del  Trabajo,  Levels  1  and  5;  and  from  the  Laidlaw  series, 
For  los  Caminos.  del  Mundo,  Level  4. '  The  workbooks  from  each  of  the  series 
are  us^d  as  the  major  instructional  materials  for  Language  Arts  which  is 
based  on _ grammatical  structures,  usage,. and  written  composition  practice. 

For  Spanish  Readings  the  class  is  divided  into  four  groups  based  on 
ability.    Approximately  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  are  spent  with  each 
group  which  is  taught  by  the  classroom  aide  and  teacher.,.  Within  each.gVoup 
approximately  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  are  spent  on  oral  reading  practice 
and/or  choral  reading.     The  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  readinjg 
comprehension  skills.      ^  ' 

^  .  Cultural  Component 

"V      -      ■       .    \   >'  ■ 

The  cultural.  c_Qmponent~p^vides  a  fbafckground  in '  the  cultural  and  ^ 
historical  heritage  of  participating  students  in  the  project.     Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the '^interrelationship  of  culture,;  language,  and  self-^ldentity , 
Teachers  make  use  of  district-created  cultural^  units  and  multimedia  .  , 

materials  relating  to  the  content. of  Caribbean  culture  in  the  areas  of  . 
'Social  Studies,  Spanish  Language,  History,  Art,  and  Music. 

The  cultural  component  makes  up  part  of  the  overall  Social  Studies 
curriculum  as  prescribed  by  the  'city's  Board  of  Education.     In* one  of  the 
schools,  in  the  second  grade  observed,  there  is  a  largei  concentration  of 
students  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  therefore,  the  "curriculum  is  geared 
to  relate  to  the  needs  of  that  population.     In  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  graders  observed,  approximately  200  minuteis  each  week  are  devoted  to 
Social  Studies  which  includes  the  historical  and  cultural  backgrotind  of 
the.  participating  students.'    Map  study  skills  are  also  incorporated  into 
the  Social  Studies  curriculum*' to  enhance  the  students'  awareness  of, .geo- 
graphical origins.  *^  • 
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Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

In  each  of  the  project  schools,  parents  and  teachers  confer  on  a  for- 
mal basis  at  least  thr^e  times  yearly.    On  an  average,  65%  of  the  parents 
attend  these  conferences.    In  cases  where  parents  are  unable  to  attend^ 
teachers  contact  them  by*  telephone,  or  the  bilingua^l  coordinator  of  that 
particular  school  visits  them  at  their  homes.    Less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
parents  attend  j)roject-  and/or  district-sponsored  functions,  such  ais  open 
houses. and  class  parties.    Parents  and  community  members  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  which  is  responsible  ior  making  policy  decisions  related 
to  the  bilingual  project.    At  least  once  a  semester  the  bilingual  coordi- 
nators hdj-d  a  workshop  with  teachers  arid  parents  of'  the  participating 
students  in  the  program  to  discuss  curriculum ^and  project  goals.    A  very 
small  number  of  parents  serve  as  volunteers-  in 'the  bilingual  classroom. 


PROJECT  INFORMATION.  \ 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

.  .    The  district  in  which  the  project  operates  Is  divided  Into  regions. 
The  Title  VII  project  operates  In  o\ie  of  the  twenty  schools  In  one  region.- 
It.  Is  part  of  the  District's  comprehensive  blllngpal/blcultural  program 
which' serves  as  an  unbrella  for. all  the  different  projects  within  the 
regions.    Basically,  the  Title  VII  pre^ecV^calls  for  biiingual/bicuitural, 
achievement  centers  at  the  school  in  which  it  operates.     Although  the 
Title  VII  achievement  centers  are  part  pf  the  District's  program,*  it  is  - 
funded  solely  by  title  VII  and  operates  as  a, separate  project.     The  other 
projects  under  the  district  comprehensive  bilingual/biculturaL  program  arej 
funded  by  other  federal, . state,  and  local  funds.    .  \ 

The  Title  VII  prpject  v^as  initially  funded  in  1972.     It  serves  200 
students  in  grades!  through  6.     Approximately  40%  o£  the  students  are 
from  Spanish-speaking  families.    The  majority  of  the  students  come  from'  > 
mloraht  working  families.     The  school  is  located^. in  a  large  industrial  city; 
however,  the  majority  of  the  families  served  by  thi^  school  work  in  the 
^surrounding  farms.  "  The  city  workers  have  semiskilled  jobs  in  canning 
industries- and  other  factories.    Average  annual  gross  income  for  these 
families  ls,?4,000  to  $6,000.    Following  available  jobs  results  in  a 
high  mobility  rate  whicli  greatly  affects  student  achievement.     The  problem 
is  intensified  because  ""thfe  majority  of  these  students  are  Spanish  dominant 
and  some  are  Spanish  monolingual.  r  ' 

Goals  arid  Objectives  ;  .  — 

The  intent  of  this  Title  VII  project  is  to  establish  within  the  target' 
school  two  Bilingual  Achievement  Centers  (one  in  the  area  of  Reading/ 
Language  Arts  and^the  other  in  Mathematics/Science) ..  Each*  center  utilizes 
an  individualized  approach-tolnstructlon.     These  centers  focus  upon  several 
critical  educational  needs:     (1)  to  improve  the/Reading  and  Mathematics 


achievement  levels,  of  elementary  grade  students  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  (2)  to  upgrade  perpianently  the  instructional 
curriculum  for  these  students.         ^  *  ..  ,  "  . 

Additionally,  the  project  provides  instruction  in  the  cultural 
heritage  of  different  groups.    The  expected  outcome  is  two- fold:     (1)  Such 
activities  will  promote  cultural  awareness  and  acceptance  among  different 
.   eithnic  groups,  and  (2)  the  self-image  of  students  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  will  be  enhanced  through  the  study  of  positive  character- 
istics and  contributions  of  Hispanics  in  different  fields  of  human  knowledge 
and  interaction.  .  . 

Project  Staff 

Project  staff  includes  four  teachers,  six  aides ^  one  curriculum/ 
materials  specialist,  one  project  director,  one  secretary,  «and  one 
project  coordinator.    All  staff  members  are  Hispanic  and  English/Spanish 
,  bilingual. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were^ 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.  -  ' 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Tptal  number  of^  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 
-5  


Aides 
_i  


^yJiighest  earned  college  degree;  ^ 
No  degree 

y   ,     Degree  or, diploma  based  on  less  than  4  yeard  of  work 
ft. A.  or  B.S. '      .  \ 
Teaching  credential  only 
.    M. A.  or  higher  * 
No  response 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

Noh- credent laled  \  ' 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  ,  , 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-blcultural  teaching  credential 

No  response  * 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  ttran  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  - 

4  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  %^va 
20-29  years 

30  or  more  years 


)Io  response 
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Teachers  Aides 

Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  program;  .  ' 

Less  than  1  year  '  — —  

1  year.  — -   

^  years  .  ~^   — ^ — 

3  years    

'    4  years  .          ^   —   

5  years  /   ^ —   

More  than  5  years     

No  response  "  — L. —   


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 

blllngual-bicultural  education; 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  "  

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)   

^16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)         -  _L 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs. )j_ 

No  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   

1 

No  response  — 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to -bilinpual-bicultural 
education: 
1  day  or  less 
'^2-15  days 
15-30  days 

t> 

More  th^n  30  days 

None  « 
No  response 
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''The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project:* 

Title  VII  '  ^  $110,000  . 

/  Other  Federal  and  State  -0-  . 

Other  (Private  Foundation)''  .    -5-  •  - 

TOTAL  '  ;  $110,000 

•  Per  pupil  $550 

In  addition  to  the  above j  the. following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual 'project  schools: 

Federal  ana  State  $270,000 
Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $270,000 

•  Per  pupil  '  .        '       ^  $370     ..  ' 

•  . 

.    •    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds  , 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $920 

a  i 

The  district  average  per  pupil  cost  is  $1,200.    Approximately  $2,100 
is  the  average  per  pupil  cost  in  the  bilingual  project  in  this  school. 

CLASSROOM  ^INFORMATION     V  ^ 

Major  Features  of  the  Classrooms  Observed  *  * 

With  the  exception  of  a  classroom  that  combines  grades  3,  4,  and  5, 

the  classes  obser\*r»rl  employ  traditional  instructional  strategies..  Only 
a  few  students  are  involved  in  activities  at  the  Bilingual  Achievement 
Centers.     Those  students,  who  participate  in  the  morning  activities  at  the 
Centers  join  the  regular  assigned  class  in  the  afternoon  for  Music,  Art, 
Physical  Education,  Social  Studies,  etc. 

■         •       ■        ^  ,  '  ' 

The  afternoon  schedule  of  the  'Centers  is  modeled  after  the  morning  * 

schedule.    Che  students  served  in  the  afternoon  have  already  participated 

in  regular  school  activities  with  their  assigned  classe^s. 

33i 
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Impact  Study  Samples  ' 

Originally,  two  schools  and  eleven  classrooms  were  included  in  the 
Impact  Study  samples.    Of  these,  five  in  one  school  were  comparison  class- 
rooms.    Changes  in  district  policy  regarding  integration  resulted  in 
.reassignment  of  students  to  different  schools.     Eventually,  the  sample  was 
reduced  to  include  only  six  classes  at  one  school..   Of  these,  three  classes  , 
were  included  in  the  Intensive  Study  for  classroom  observation  and  data 

collection.  »  ^ 

r        "  ■ 

^  As  previously  explained,  only  a  few  students  iit  each  of  the  classrooms 

observed  are  in  the  bilingual  project.  ^  For  purposes  of  the  study,. the 
classrooms  where  these  students  are  assigaed  were  designated  as  bilingual 
classes  and  therefore  cover  all  instructional  strategies  described.  The 
classrooms  observed  include  one  second  grade,  one  fifth  grade,  and  one 
class  that  combines  grades  3,  4,  and  5.     The  students  in  the  combined  class 
are  Spanish  dominant. 

.         ?       ♦  •  / 

a 

i  — 

Instructional  Strategies  for^S^ade  2 

Major  Features 

The  class  observed  has  a  total  enrollment  of  thirty-two  students. 
Twelve  students  are  of  Mexican  ethnic  background,  one  is  South  American, 
'nine  are  black,  'and  ten  are  white  non-Hispanic.    The  teacher  is  Hispanic 
and  bilingual.     There  are  two  aides  that  provide  instruction  during  the 
Reading  and  Mathematics  periods  pnly.^  Both  are  white  non-Hispanic  and- 
EngJ.ish  monolingual.    Of  the  total  class,  only  four  Spanish-dominant 
students  participate  in  the  Bilingual  Achievement  Centers.     Tne  rest  of 
the  class  participates  in  regular  school  activities  only. 

English.  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Q  Native-English  speakers  receive  6  3/4  hours  a  week  of  English  Language 

Arts  and  Reading  instruction.     Students  receive  instruction  in  English 
grammar  and  mechanics,  spelling,  creative  writing,  and  oral  language 
developiment .     There  is  no  grouping  for  these  content  areas.  Instruction 
'is  for  the  entire  class  with  tutoring  provided  by  one  of  the  aides. 

332  ^     '    '      '  . 
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-   ■  /  ' 

•    Reading  is  separate  with  grouping  according  to  ability  based  on* grade 
level  material.    There  are< two  main  groups.    One  high  group  works  with  the 
teacher,  and  one  medium/low  group  works  with  the  aide.     In  addition  to 
regular  Reading  in  the  class,  seven  students  from  the  medium/low  group  o 
receive  Remedial  Reading  instruction  with  the  Reading  .specialist.  These 
students  spend  an  additional  four  hours  a  week  in  English  language 
instruction.  ^ 

Textbooks  used  in  English  Language  Arts  are  New  Faces,  New  Places 
(Follett  Co.) ,  Sign  Pests  (Hpughton-Mif flin  Co. ) ,  and  Basic  Goals  in 
Spelling  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.)  .  . 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

#■  ■  " 

The  four  students  that  are  native* Spanish-speakers  receive  English 

Language.  Arts  instruction  with  the  entire  class.     English  Reading  is 

'  taught  sejparately,  and  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  approach  is  used.- 

The  classroom  teacher  provides  this  instruction  to  the.  group.  ^  Approximately 

four  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  English  Reading.     The  other  2  3/4  hours  a 

week  are  used  for  Language  Arts  instruction.     The  Spanish-dominant  group 

and  the  r^st  of  the^class  use  the  same  textbooks. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  four  Spanish-dominant,  students  also  receive  Spanish  language 
.  instruction.     Spanish  Language  Arts  (SLA)  is'  taught  twice  a  week  for  forty 
,  minutes  each  meeting.    The  emphasis  is  ort  reading  with  some  instruction  in 
Spanish  grammar  and.  spelling.     The  SLA  teacher  works  with  only  tliese  four 
students  at  this  time,  maintaining  the  small-group  process  for  individualized 
instruction.     All  instruction  is  based  on  the  Spanish  Curriculum  Develop-  ^ 
ment  Center  (SCDC)  series. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

'    There  is  no  Spanish  language  instruction  for  the  native-English  speakers 
It  this  class. 
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Mathematics  Instruction 

All  students  receive  Mathematics  instruction  with  the  regular  class. 
Three  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  allotted  foir  Mathematics.    There  is  ona 
aide  in  addition  to  the  teacher  during  thei.  Mathematics  period.  Usually 
the  teacher  provides  instruction  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Afterward,  both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  provide  individual  or  small-group 
instruction  as  needed  by  the  students.     Instruction  ds  in  English;  however, 
the  teacher  will  use  Spanish  with  the  Spanish-dominant  students  when 
necessary  for  greater  comprehension.     Besides  the  textbook  Math  for 
Individual  Achievement  (Houghton-Mif fLin  Co.),  additional  instruction 
material  include  exercise  sheets,  games,  and  flash  cards. 

Cultural  Component 

Only  the  four  Spanish- dominant  students  that  receive  Spanish  Reading 
instruction  are  exposed  to  the  cultural  component  of  the  project .  During 
the  Reading  period,  the  students  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about 
their  culture.    Various  aspects  of  the  Mexican  culture  are  integrated  as 
reading  material  in  Spanish  Reading.   . Teacher-developed  work  sheets  and 
displays  are  used  for  cultural  awareness.    The  students  learn  about  legends, 
famous  people,  art,  food,  games,  and  music  pertaining  to  their  culture. 
In  addition  to  the  teacher-developed  materials,  additional  cultural  knowledg 
is  obtained  from  the  Spanish  Reading  textbooks. 

The  cultural  component  is  net  a  separate  unit.     Instructional  time 
spent  in  this  subject  cannot  be  calculated  since  it  is  integrated  with 
Spanish  Language  Arts.  ' 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

Major  Features 

Of  a  total  of  thirty-one  students,  fourteen  are  of  Mexican  ethnic 
background,  one  is  from  Central  America,  eight  are  black,  and  eight  are 
white  non-Hispanic.    Only  one  student  is  Spanish  dominant  and  receives 
Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction.     This  student  and  two  other  bilingual 

t 
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students  also  participate  in  the  Acheivement  Center  for  Mathematics 
instruction..    Aside  from  these  two  class  features,  all  instruction  and 
activities  are  with  the  regular  class.     The  teacher  is  white  non-Hispanic 
and  English  monolingual.    There  is  no  aide  in  this  class.^  , 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  entire'  class  receives  instruction  in  English  grammar  and  mechanics, 
spelling,  creative  writing,  poetry,  phonics,  and  comprehensive  reading. 

There  is  no  special  grouping  for  instruction  in  these  areas.  Approximately 

■ .  .  .  -'^ 

eleven  hours  a  week  are  allotted  for  English  language  instruction.     At  this 

grade  level,  much  independent  work  is  assigned.    The  teacher  provides 

as  mtich  individual  instruction  as  possible  during  periods  of  independent  \ 

work. 

Five  students.J.n  this  class  also  receive  Remedial  Reading  instruction 
with  the  Reading  specialist.  An  additional  four  hours  a  week  are. spent  in 
English  Language  Arts  (ELA)  by  these  students. 

The  Controlled  Reading  Series  (Education  Development  Laboratories) 
and  Basic  Goals  in  Spelling  are  the  main. textbooks  used  in  the  class. 
Additional  instructional  material  includes  workbooks,  charts,  and  cassettes 
for  listening  comprehension.  .  «  . 


English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers ° 

There  is  only  one  Spanish-dominant  student  in. this  class.     The  student 

3 

receives,  all  English  language  instruction  with  the  regular  classroom. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Aside  from  the  grade  level  material  studied,  there  is  no  difference 

in  Instructional  strategies  as  used  for  the  Spanish-dominant  student  in 

.1  ■ 

the  second  grade  observed.     (See  the  Spanish  Language  Instruction  for 
Native-Spanish  Speakers  section  of  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2.) 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  is  no  Spanish  language, instruction  for  native-English  speakers. 
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Mathematics  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Four  hours'' a  week'  are  allotted  for  Mathematics  instruction.     Of  the 

6*  .   ■  . 

thirty-one  students,  twenty-eight  receive  instruction  with  the  regular 
class,.    All  instruction  is  ^n  English  and  is  directed  to  the  eatire  class. 
Usually  the  teacher  assigns  work  or  presents  new  material  the  first  ten  or  . 
fifteen  minutes  of  class  time.     Afterward,  the  teacher  provides  individual 
instruction  as  needed  by  each  student.    The  textbook  Sets 'and  Numbers 
(linger  Co.)  -is  used  by  the  class. 

Mathematics  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  ^ .  ' 

The  other  three  students  receive  Mathematics  instruction  in  the   

Achievement  Center.     Instruction  is  individualized,  and  each  student  works 
independently  from  the  rest  of  the  class.    Although  the  teacher  and  the  ' 
aide  are  bilingual,  the  materials  are  all  in  English.    Direct  translation  ^ 
is  made  whqn  necessary  for  -better  understanding.     The  textbooks  and 
materials  used  in  the  Mathematics  labojratory  are  Exploring  Elementary 
Mathematics  (Holt  Co.),  Elementary  Mathematics  (Heath  Co.),  Learning  New 
Skills 'in  Math  (Continental  Press),  Modem  School  Mathematics  (Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.),  and  the  SRA  series  which  includes  Fact  Kit  and  Comptapes. 

Cultural  Component  _  ..    .  ^ 

.   There  is  no  cultural  component  for  this  class.     Only  one  Spanisfi- 
dominant  student  is  exposed  to  the  cultural  component  in  Spanish  Language 
Arts.     Aside  from  the  grade  level  material  studied,  there  iS' no  difference 
in  instructional  strategies  as  used  for  the  Spanish-dominant  students  in 
the  second  grade  observed.     (See  Cultural  Component  section  in  Instructional 
Strategies  for  Grade.  2.) 

Instructional  Strategies  for  the  Combined 
Grades  3,  4,  and  5  English  as  a  Second  Language  Class 

Major  Features 

There  are  thirty  students  in  the  combined  grades  3,  4,  and  5  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  cl^ss .    All  the  students  are  Hispanic.  Eleven. 
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are .Spanish- dominant,  fifteen  are  bilingual,  and  four  are  English-dominant. 

The  four  English-dominant  students  have  been  placed  in  this  class  in*  an 

effort  to  obtain  higher  achievement  in  English  Language  Arts.  The 

  • 

'instructor  and  the  aide  are  Hispanic  and  bilingual,  c  '^  ^  » 

.    Basically,  t^i^re  are  four  groups,  two  beginner  and  two  advanced,  in 
the  morning,  one  beginner  growp  and  one  advanced  group  receive  English 
language  instruction, white  the  other  two  groups;  receive  Mathematics  and 
Spanish  Language  "Arts  instruction  plus  involvement  in  regular  school* 
acjtivities.^  ':  In  the  afternoon,  the  two  groups  in  the  moming^  ESL  class 

receive  instruction  in  other  subject  areas  while  the  other  two  groups 

•*         •  ' 

receive  English  lan-guage  instructi9n. 

English  Language  Instruction  5or  Native-Enfelish  Speakers 

The  four  native-English  speakers  receive  English  as  a  Second  Language 
instruction  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

A  totals  of  11  1/4  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  the  English  as  a  Second 
Language  lab.     The  students  receive  instruction  in  English  grammar  and 
mechanics,  spelling,  creative  writing,  phonics,  and  comprehensive  reading! 
Usually  there  are  three  task  centers  in  the  lab.     Oive  center  is  for  oral 
reading  with  the  teacher,  another  center  is  for  written  and  oral  work  with 
the  aide,  and  the  third  center  is  for  independe.nt  work  using  audiovisual 
equipment,  including  tapes,  cassettes,  records,  and  film  strips,  for 
listening  comprehension  and  reading  improvement.     Each  student  has  the 
responsibility  of  completing  assigned  tasks  at  each  of - the  three  centers. 

Instruction  is  in  English,  often  with  the  use  of  direct  tr^anslation. 
The  textbooks  used  are.  Learning  American  English  (Grant-Taylor),  American 

English  (Heath  Co.),  and  the  Education  Development  Laboratories  series. 

^ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  four  native-English  speaker^  receive  Spanish  language  instruction 
with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  .  ^ 

Other  than  the  number  of  students  In  the  class  and  the  grade  level 
materials  being  studied,  there  Is  no  difference  between  the  Instructional^ 
strategies  for  this  group  and  those  used  for  the  Spanish-dominant  student 
In  the  second  grade  observed.     (See  Spanish  Language  Instruction  section 
in  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2.) 

Mathemat  Ics  Ins  t rue t  Ion  t. 

This  class  studies  Mathematics  in  the  Achievement  Center.  All 
instructional  strategies  and  materials  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Spanish-dominant"  students  in  the  fifth  grade  observed.     (See  Mathematics 
Instruction  section  in  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade"*^.)  - 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

The  operational  design  of  the  project  Includes  a  parenta:l/communlty 
involvement  component.    The  Bilingual  Advisory  Council  provides  input  in 
the  planning  activities,  and  evaluation  of  the  project.     Besides  the 
Council,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  parent  education  component  which 
includes  parents  in  inservice  training  workshops  along  with  the  project 
.  staff. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  attend  and  participate  in  school  board  and 
advisory  council  meetings.    Direct  communication  is  also  maintained  by  the 
teachers  through  parent  conferences  and  involvement  in  classroom  activities 

^  .  - 
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P  R  0  J  E  C  T  24 
PROJECT  INFORMATION  . 

■  * 

-    Project  Context  and  Target,  Population  .  ^  ' 

The  District  serves  a  city  of  65,000  people.     Eighty-five  percent  of  • 

the  city's  population  is  of  Mexican-American  descent;  14% -is  white  non- 

■     .   '  .  '  .        *  .»    .  • 

Hispanic;  and  less  than  1%.  is  black.    According  to  the*  1970  census,"  47. 6% 

-  p 

of  the  total  population  is  living  below  the  po\rprty  level., 

•  .  '  .         ^  ■  ■  . 

Project  24  began  in  the  1971-72  school  year  w£th  tw^ty-six  teachers 
and  twelve  elementary  schools  involved-  in  instrjicting  652  srfeudetitsXat  the 
kindergarten  level.     The  project  served  a  totalf  of  l',503  third-  and, fourths- 
graders  in  thirteen- different  schools  during  the  1975-76  school  year/  In 
addition.  Title  I  funding  and  supplementary  local  fund  is  supported  bilingual 
education  in  kindergarten  through  grade  Z  for  over  2,880  students. .  The* 
previous  year,  1,562  students  in  the  second  and  third  grades  received  bi- 
lingual instruction  through  Title  VII,  and  the  rest  were  fy^ded  -through 
Title  I,  state ,  and  local  monies. 

,«The  District  serves  a^n  area  of  approximately  90  square  miles  and^.con- 
sists  of.  eighteen  elementa^ry  schools,' four  intermediate  school^?.,  three 
high  schools,  and  one  school  for  exceptional  students.     The  total  student 
enrollment  at  the  end  of  January  1975  was  21, 016,^  which  represents  an^  in- 
crease of  about  420  over  the  enrollment  at  the  same  time  the  previous  . 
year .  ^  -  -  >  • 

The  geographic  area  served  by  the  school  district  has  had  a  Spanish- 
speaking  tradition  and  culture  fo^  many  .generations .     Of  the  total  district 
enrollment,  approximately  75%' of  the  pupils  are  Spani^i-dominant  bilingual 
and  al  significant  proportion  enter  school  speaking  lonly  Spanish.  Because 

of  its  proximity  to  Mexico,  the  school  district  is  additionally  faced  with 

I,  '  I  * 

incorporating  approximately  §00  Mexican  immigrants  who  enroll  annually. 

Approximately  85%  of  the  students  are  Mexican-Americans;  of  these,  the 

majority  encounter  considerable  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  skills  of 

basic  English. 
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In- most  project  schools,  the  population -is  almost  100%  Mexican-Ameripan. 
There  is 'no  separation  of  students  by  language  or  ethnic  background  in  the 
two  schools  IJlhere  some  white  non-Hispanic  .students  participate  in  project 
activities..  Parents  are  free  to  choose  the  school  they  prefer  for-  their 
Chi ldre;ji  since  the  school  district^has  a  non-isoning  system.    According  to 
some  principals,  interviewed,  the  majority  of  the  white  non-Hispanic 
students  attend  private  schools. 

•      The  majority  of  the  principals  interviewed  indicated  that  the  housing 
pattern  in  their  school  attendance  area  consists'  of  both  single-unit 
dwellings  and  multiple-unit  dwiellings  which  are.raostly  housing  projects 
or  apartments.    The  ^housing  .conditions  in  many  project  school  attendance 
areas  are  c>%^.dered  to  be  extremely 'poor .    Many  families  live  without  the 
use  of  electricity  and  running  water,  and  disease  is  a  major  problem  in  the 
target  population  areas. 

The  majority  of  ^he  school  principals  interviewed  estimate  the  average 
gross  annual  income  maintained  by  the  families  in  their  schobl  attendance  • 
area  to  be  approximately  $4,000.    Most  heads  of  families  aref  Anployed  as 
laborers  and  semiskilled  workers.     Some  are  farm  workers.     Th^  mobility 
rate  varied  from  5%'  to  22%  in  schools  participating  in  the  project.  Some 
.areas  seem  to'  be  more  established  than  others.     Those  schools  with  higher 
mobility  rates  serve  target  areas  where  most  families  Ave  in  housing 
projects  or  are  migrant  farm  workers.  '  '  ^ 

While  the  District  has  a  special  seasonal  migrant  school,  a  number  of 
migrant  students  attend  project  schools  by  choice.    Provision  is  made  by 
the  District' to  include  'these  pupils  in  the  regular  curriculum.^  They 
receive  services  offered  to  Title  I  and  Title  VII  pupils  plus  extra    -     •  • 
tutorial  Reading  and  Mathematics  classes.-  , 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 

'ihe  basic  pedagogical  philosophy  the  project  strives  for  is  one  of 
humanistic  instruction.     The  .aim  !§■  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  a  bil'in- 
gually/biculturally  functioning  person  who  feels  good  about  himself /herself 
and  can  relate  well  to  others.     The  project  goals  for  the  academic  year 
1975-76  include  the  implementation  of  a  series  of  innovative  approaches 
in  bilingual  education: 
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•  New  curriculum  and  instructional  models  relevant  to  student 

V  *   '  ■  •  .  •  '  - 

needs       .  . 


•  Meaningful  community  participation 

•  Innovative  instructional  materials  which  will  reflect  the 
experience  of  the  students 

•  Staff  development  in  which  the  university  will  play  a  major 
I         role      '  ' 

^  •  An  evaluation  design  to  measure  the  achievement  of  project 

objectives  .  y 

"Project.  Staff 

The  project  staff  consists  of  the  Project  Director,  one  community/ 
school  liaison,  three  curriculum/materials  specialists,  and  twenty-five 
aides  (one. for  every  two  classrooms) .    All  of  these  project  staff  are  em- 
ployed full-time  and  are  bilingual  Hispanics.     In  addition  Xo  this  staff, 
a  part-time  professional  consultant  ard  fifty  full-time  teachers  (of  whom 
forty  are  Hispanic  and  ten  are  white  non-Hispanic)  participate  in  the  .  * 
projedt.     The  teachers' are  funded  by  state  and  local  funds.     Forty-five  of 
these  teachers  are  bilingual,  and  five  are  English-dominant.  Approximately 
90%  of  the  project  teachers  are  bilingual,  and  all  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree.  '  .  . 

In  addition  to  this  bilingual  staff,  there  are  also  two  full-time 
psychologists,,  twenty-thrfee  full-time  learning  disabilities  teachers, 
four  full-time  speech'  and  hearing  specialists,  and  approximately  twenty- 
six  volunteers  within  the  school  district.  . 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  >their  aides  whose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  numbex:  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 

10 


Aides 

10 


Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  A  years  of  vork 
B.A.  or  B.S« 

Teaching  credential  only 

M.A.  or  higher 

No  response 

>      •  ■  ,  . 

type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

Non-credent ialed 

"  Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency  ^ 

Regular  credential 

Bilihgual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience; 
Less  than  1  y^ar  ' 
1  year  , 

•2  years  .         .  ^ 
-  «,  3  years 

4  years  *  ^ 

5-9  years 

10-19  years 

20-29  years 

30  or  mbre  years 

No  response 


-3 
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Teachers 


Years  of  teachinr,  in  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years  "^v^ 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devested  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education: 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   1_ 

6«15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)   

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  ■  ^  

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs,  )  

3Sc  college  trcinias  i^  bilingual-bicultural  8 

No  response   


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservi'fce  or  school  districc 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education: 

'1  day  or  less  % 
2-15  days 
•  15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Fur  ding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $260,000                                          '   '  ^ 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 

Other  -0-  . 

'  TOTAL  ,  $260,000 

Per  pupil  •  $173.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

^  All  Project  Schools: 

Federal  and  State  * 
Other  ;  -0- 
,    TOTAL  * 

.■> 

•  Per  pupil  $221.00  . 

•  Total  per  pupil  additonal  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $394.00 

*  Federal  and  state  funds  which  are  primarily  from  Title  I  and 
the  Title  I  Migrant  Program  are  allocated  equally  across  schools 
on  a  per  pupil  basis.'\^ 

CLASSRdOM  INFORMATION 


Impact  Studvx Samples 

\       '  >  .  * 

\ 

Out  of  five  third-grade  bilingual  classrooms  selected  to  participate 
in  the  AIR  Impact  Study,  one  was  randomly  selected  to  be  included  in  the 
intensive  sample  for  more  detailed  observation,  ^ut  of  five  fourth- 
grade  classrooms  selected  to  participate  in  the  AIR  impact  Study,  two 
were  randomly  selected  for  detailed  classroom  observation^  in  this  ^tudy^ 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

Major  Features  -  ^ 

This  third-grade  classroom  consists  of  thirty-three  Mexican-American 
students  of  whom  eight  are  English  monolingual.    No  second  language  In- 
struction Is  given  formally.    However,  English  as  a  Second  Language  teach- 
ing Is  Incorporated  Into  all  other  areas  fo;-  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish- 
dominant  students.     Some  Spanish  Language  concepts  are  Introduced  Infor- 
mally to  the  eight  English-dominant  students.      However,  Spanish  Is  not 
Stressed  by  che  teacher,  who  emphasizes  English  language  skills. 

English  Language- Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native- Spanish 
Speakers 

Written  Language  Arts  instruction  covers  capitalization,  writing 
mechanics,  spelling  and  grammar.     The  class  spends  approximately  one-half 
hour  daily  on  direct  instructional  time  and  about  one-half  hour  dally  on 
Independent  written  Language  Arts  work.     The  teacher  primarily  teaches  by 
an  entire-clf ss,  question-answer  technique  and  supplements  this  with  some 
group  instruction.     The  aide  mostly  works  with  students  on  an  individual 
basis,  especially  with  those  who  are  non-English-speakers,  . 

*     Oral  Language  Arts  Instruction  takes  place  in  the  form  of  poetry, 
storytelling,  choral  reading,  and  sharing  skills.     The  teacher  estimates 
that  approximately  fifteen  minutes  a  week  are  devoted  to  these  skills. 

Phonics  and  library*  skills  are  taught  on  an  entire-class  basis.  Four 
non-English  speakers  receive  individual  Instruction  in  Reading  from,  the 
aides  while  the-teacher  instructs  three  different  reading  groups  in  turn. 
JJroup  A  consists  of  ten  high-ability  bilingual  students;  Group  B,  of  ten 
medium-ability  bilingual  students;  and  Group  C,  of  thirteen  Spanish-domi- 
nant low-ability  students.     The  criteria  for  designating  the  grouping 
pattern  are  based  upon  the  previous  year's  ability  grouping  plus  teacher 
observation  and  pretest  scores.    Major  textbooks  include  Adventures  in 
English,  Experiences  in  English,  and  the  Reading  series.  Air  Pudding  and 
Wind  Sauce  (Economy) .  . 

While  no  Remedial  Reading  or  Mathematics  programs  are  provided  at  the 


third-grade  level,  three  students  participate  in  Language  Learning  Disa- 
bilities (LIJ)),  speech,  disabilities,  and  oral  English  laufeuage  disabilities 
programs.  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native -English  Speakers 

-* 

No  written  and  oral  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction  is  given  sepa- 
rately in  this  classroom  since  the  teacher  concentrates  on  developing 
English  skills*  '  Spanish  Reading  is  held  once  a  week,  and  the  students  are 
grouped  by  ability.     They  are  rarely  regrouped.  j 

According  to  the  teacher  interviewed,  1/2  hour  a  week  is  sp^nt  on 
direct  or  guided  instruction  and  about  forty-five  minutes  are  devoted  to 
independent  work.     The  major  skills  covered  are  phonics  and  Read?^ng  compre- 
hension.    Both  the  aide  and  the  teacher  participate  in  Spanish  Re^^ding 
instruction  and  use  the  textbook,  Senda,  Lengua  Nacioaal  3  (Educacion  Santi 
Uana).     The  teacher  indicates,  however,  that  this  Reading  series  is  very 
difficult  for  the  students  in  her  class.  _      ^  \ 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given  for  forty-five  minutes  daily,  on  a 

•whole-class  basis.     The  teacher  uses  both  Spanish  and  English  and  covers 
the  skills  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.    New  math  concepts 
are  employed  by  using  the  textbook.  Elementary  School  Mathematics  (Addison- 
Wesiey),     The  bilingual  aide  works  with  students  needing  individual  help 
and  occasionally  groups  the  students  for  e^tra  help  in  specif ic *  skills. 

The  teacher  estimates  that  approximately  fifteen  minutes  daily  are 

devoted  to  independent  work  while  twenty  minute5^  daily  are  devoted  to 

director-guided  instruction. 

■      .  .  ■  \. 

\  ■       ■  . 

Cultural  Component 

A  cultural  component  is  not  taught  separately  in  this  classroom  but 
is  incorporated  into  other  subject  areas.     The  cultural  activities  include 
studying  Art,  legends,  games.  Geography,  History,  Music,  people,  and 
holidays.     Both  Spanish  and  English  are  used  during  the  course  of  the 
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particular  activity.     The  teacher  estimates  that  approximately  one  hour  a 
week  (twice  a  week)  is  devoted  to  these  activities  within  their  related 
subject  areas.  \ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features  .  .. 

One  fourth-grade  classroom  consists  of  twenty-nine  students  and  the 
other,  of  thirty-two  students.     The  ethnic  composition  of  both  classrooms 
is  100%  Mexican-American.     The  larger  classroom  acquired  a  new  first-year 
teacher  during  the  1975-76^  school  year.     The  smaller  classroom  is  situated 
in  a  -school  which  uses  a  team-teaching  instructional  approach  and  uses 
specialized  teachers  for  Physical  Education  and  Music  instruction.  . 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  large  class  receives  written  Language  Arts  instruction  on  an 
entire-class  basis  from  the  classroom  teacher  while  the  aide  supplements 
the  teacher  instruction  on  an  individual  basis  with  five  students.  The 
smaller  classroom  is  divided  among  three  team  teachers  according-  to  reading 
groups  for  written "language  instruction.     Both  fourth-grade  .classrooms 
receive  2  1/2  hours  of  written  Language  Arts.     Approximately  half  the  time 
is  utilized  for  instruction  and  the  other  half  for  independent  study. 

Oral  Language  Arts  is  taught  by  the  same  grouping  arrangement  a"s  in 
written  Language  Arts  for  each  respective  classroom.     One  classroom 
emphasizes  poetry,  storytelling, .  and  sharing  skills  while  the  other 
•emphasizes  storytelling,  choral  reading,  and  sharing.    While  the  larger 
classroom  spends  approximately  two  hours  a  week  on  oral  Language  Arts, 

c  . 

the  other  spends  an'* average  of  about  one-half  to  one  hour  a  week. 

Both  fourth  grades  consist  of  four  ability-grouped  reading  clusters 
ranging  from  high  to  low/remedial.     The  classroom  aide  in  both  classrooms 
"assists  only  with  the  low  reading  groups.     Again,  the  larger  classroom 
receives  instruction  mainly  from  the  bilingual  classroom  teacher  while 
the  . other  is  divided*  among  three,  teachers."    In  the  team-teaching  situation,' 
the  bilingual  teacher  Is  paired  with  two  English-monolingual,  non-Hispanic 
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teachers.    The  bilingual  teacher  is.  responsible  for  .the  two  low  groups 
which  consist  of  two  low-ability  Spanish-oriented  students  in  each  section. 

Each  classroom  receives  five  hours  of  Reading  instruction  on  a  weekly 
basis.     In  addition  to  the  grouping  for  written^and  oral  Language  Arts  in 
the  team-teaching  situation,  the  bilingual,_teacher-  also  covers  some  of 
these  topics  by  a  whole-^class 'approach  during  her  homeroom  section.  The 
criteria  for  grouping  are  based  upon  diagnostic  tests,  teacher  observation ^ 
and  the  previous  year's  records.    Groups  change  rarely.     Both  fourth-grade 
Sfections  use  the  Reading  series,  Windows,  Doorways ,  and  Bridges  (Scott 
Foresman)  and  Exploring  in  English  (Laidlaw) . 

Spanish  Language  Arts  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  iis  taught  on  an  entire-class  approach  in  the* 
self-contained  classroom.    Written  Language  Arts  skills  Include  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  and  spelling.     Oral  Language  Arts  consists  of  poetry 
and  choral  reading.     Reading  comprehensior.,  phonics  skills,,  and  oral  and 
written  Spanish  Language  Arts  are  not  taught  separately,  but,  rather  as  one 
subject.  

Both  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  aide  participate  in  Spanish  in- 
struction which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  oral  drills.    Three  studj^nts 
of  high  Spanish  reading  ability  receive  extra  individual  attention.  ' 
Approximately  2  1/2  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  * the  instruction  of  Spanish 
in  this  class.  .  i 

The  other  classroom  receives  Spanisfh  instruction  on  an  entire-class 
basis  as  well  as  in  groups  by  the  bilingual  teacher  and  aide.-   The  class 
is  divided  into  four  groups  consisting  of  six  to  eight  pupils  each. 
Written  Language  Arts  skills  include  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  grammar.    Approximately  fifteen  minutes  a  week  is  spent  on  actual 
instruction  and  about  1  1/2  hours  a  week  is  spent  on  independent  study  in 
this  area  within  the  Reading  period.  .  ' 

•  '  ■  i  • 

Oral  Language  Arts  consists  of  dramatic  arts,  poetry,  storytelling, 
choral  reading,  and  sharing.     Approximately  half      week  is  devoted  to 
these  oral  skills.    Phonics  and  reading  comprehension  skills  are  taught  ^ 
for  about  2  3/4  hours  a  week  to  the  four  rotating  groups.     Thus  each  group 

•.  3.48    .,     '  I  • 
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receives  about  one  half  hour  of  direct  Reading  Instruction  and  Is  Involved 
the  rest. of  the  time  with  Independent  work  assisted  by  the  aide.  The 
criteria  for  grouping  here  consist* of  diagnostic  tests,  skill  checklists, 
and  teacher  observation  in  both  English  and  Spanish  skills.    Both  fourth 
grades  use  the  textbook,  Senda  4,  Lengua  Naclonal  (Santlllana) .  The 
latter  classroom  also  uses  the  textbook,  Hor^s  Enc'antadas * 


Mathematics  Instruction 


The  larger  .classroom  receives  Mathematics  instruction  on  an  entire- 
class  basig  from  the  teacher,  and  those^who  need  supplement«x  help,  receive 
extra  tutorial  help  from  the  aide^as  the  need  arises.     The  skills  covered 
by  this  class  consist  of  addition,  subtraction^,  and  multiplication  with 
some  geometric  and  algebraic  concepts.     An  average,  of  2  1/2.  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  Mathematics  instruction  in  this*  class.    Approximately  fifteen 
minutes  are  spent  dally  on  actual  instruction  and  another  fifteen  minutes 
on  independent  work.  /  .V 

The  smaller  classroom  is  divided  into  three  ability  groups  ranging 
from  high  to  low.     The  bilingual  teacher  and  aide\instruct  the  high  group 
while  the  two  English  monolingual  teachers  Instruct  the  medium  and  low 
groups.     The  groups  range  from  seven  to  ten  students  each  and  receive 
4  1/2  hours  of  Mathematics  on  a  weekly  basis.    Apprpximately  three  hours 
weekly  are  spent  in  actual  teaching  time  and 'about  1  1/2  hours  on  inde- , 
pendent  work.     The  skills  covered  Include  the  same  as  those  mentioned  for 
the  previous  class  with  the  addition  of  fractions  anji^  measurement  skills. 

Instruction  takes  place  in  the  form  of  drills,  boardwork,  and  games. 
Both  classrooms  use  modern  Mathematics  techniques  and  employ  the  textbook. 
Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rlnehart  &  Winston).     Both  class- 
rooms receive  Mathematics  instruction  in  English  only. 

■     \  . 

"        '      .  '  ■ . .  y 

Cultural  Component  \  * 

.  \  ;    .  \  . 

There  has  been  no  cultural  component  in  the  larger^ classroom.  How- 
•  ever,  the  new  teacher  planned  to  incorporate  a  cultural i component  covering 
all  topics  ranging  from  Art  to  History  within  the  Social!  Studies  hour  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1975-76  school  year.  \^ 
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The  other  classroom  receives  culturally  related  instruction  informally 
during  the  Art.,  Music,  and  Social  Studies  units.     Both  the  teacher  and  the 
aide  participate  equally  in  the  instruction^,  and  both  languages  are  used, 
^ll'topics,  including  those  about  fine  arts  and  the  social  sciences,  are 
covered.    Approximately  one  half  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  such  topics. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

The  Bilingual  Parent  Advisory  Cbuncil  consists  of  twenty-six  members 
who  meet  regula^rly  and,  contribujie  to  the  planning,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  the  project.    During  the  current  year,  the  project  has  made 
use  of  newspapers,  the  radio,  and  newsletters  in  addition  to  lectures  and 
slide  presentations  to  disseminate  information  about  the  project  to  the 
community  and  increase  public  awareness  of  the  project>.    The  community 
liaison  has  participated  in  community  work  through  the  following  activities 
home  demonstrations  on  bilingual  education,  sending  out  monthly  newsletters 
coordinating  parent/classroom  involvement,  home  visits  in  most  school  areas 
phone  contac^  with  many  parents,  distributing  questionnaires  to  parents, 
and  potlucks  at  several  schools. 

The  teacher  indicated  that  approximately  nine  or  ten  parents  attend 
the  P.T. A.  meetings  monthly  and  that  about  the  same  number  participate  in 
student  conferences  each  semester.     Other  activities  which  draw  the 
parents  to  the  school  include  Charro  Days  festivities  and  the  Food  Stamp  . 
Committee  activities.    According  to  the  teacher  interview  information, 
no  parents  participate  in  any  other  classroom  function  in  this  class. 

Parents  of  students  from  both  classrooms  attend  special  events  such 
as  school  carnivals  and  activities  nald  during  Charro  Days  and  Public 
School  Week.    Each  semester  at  least  six  parents  visited  each  school  for 

student/ teacher  conferences.  .  Five  to  ten  parents  attend  P.T. A.  meetings. 

>  f 

In  the  smaller  class,  at. least  three  parents  participated  in  yearly  field 
trips^  and  about . four  parents  have  assisted  with  class  parties  each 
semester. 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 

/  Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

The  school  district  that  this  project  serves  is  located  near  the 
Mexican  border.     It  is  one  of  thirty-one  school  districts  in  the  stace 
whose  total  "pupil  enrollment  is  more  than  80%  Mexican- American.     A  school 
survey  in'  1973  identified  50%  of  the  student  population  as  educationally 
disadvantaged,  with  50%  of  the  students  coming  from  low-income  families 
and  approximately  33%  of  the  student  population  being  migrant.     The  project 
was  implemented  during  the  1971-72  school  year  to' ptoviSe'  the  special 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  which  were  needed  by  many  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  school  district.     Theje  exists  a  continuous  influx  of 
persons,  language,  music,  and  other  influences  that  guarantee  a  continuing 
need  for  programs  for  children  with  special  educational  needs  related  to 
their  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

There  are  sixteen  schools  in  the  District  (thirteen  elementary' 
schools,  two'  junior  high  schools,  and  one  high  school).     For  the  on-cite 
observations  and  interviews,  twelve  school  principals  were  interviewed 
for  general  information  on  the  communities  their  schools  served.  At 
six  schools  the  principals  reported  that  the  language  most  often  used 
outside  the  classroom  was  Spanish.     Principals  at  the  other  six  schools 
stated  that  both  English  and  Spanish  were  spoken.    The  majority  of  princi- 
pals also  felt  that  most  fqpiilie^B  were  Spanish/English  bilingual.  FoUr 
principals  gave  different  estimates  and  indicated  that  their  communities 
were  primarily  Spanish  monolingual.    The  estimate  given  for  English 

monolingual  families  did  not  .exceed  20%  for  anyof  the  areas  served  by 

  •> 

the  twelve  schools.    Of  the  total  school  enrollment  at  all  twelve  schools, 
the  percentage  of  Mexican- American  students  exceeded  90%.    There  were 
very  few  black  or  Asian  students.    Those  students  with  non-Hispanic 
surnames  were  students  of  mixed  parentage  (Mexican/white  non-Hispanic). 
^-The  combined  enrollment  for  these  twelve  schools  during  the  1975-76 
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school  year  was  8,224.    All  families  reside  primarily  in  single  units 
on  smali  lots.    A  large  number  own  their  own  property.    The  dominant 
occupation  for  family  heads  is  farm  labor  ahd/pr  semiskilled  work.  Three 
of  the  school  principals  also  mentioned  other  occupations  of  family  heads: 
office  workers,  skilled  laborers,  farm  owners,  and  professionals.  The 

average  gross  annual  income  of  families  was  estimated  to  be  under  J?8,000. 

•  •  \ 

Principals  varied  considerably  in  their  responses  to  questions  about 

>  \  ..  ^ 

transiency  among  students.    Mobility  is  influenced  .by  the  major  occupation 
of  families — farm  labor.    Therefore,  the,  high  estimates  were  made  with  . 
reference  to  the  migrant  'population  that  leaves  during  April  and  May  and 
returns  to  the  area  during  Od^tober  and  November.    Of  the  sample  of 
principals  who  were  interviewed,  three  stated  that  the  mobility  .rate  in 
the  schools  was  12%  to  18%;  four  indicated  20%  to  26%;  three  estimated  it 
to  be  between  30%  and  40%;  and  two  figured  theirs  was  beti^een  45%  and  50%.  . 

0  ■  ■■  .  \ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  District  supported  the  concept  of 
bilingual/bicultural  education  by  issuing  a  policy  statement  which 
declared  its  coiranitment  to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.    As  a  result,  \a  bilingual/ 
bicultural  mode  of  instruction  has  been  provided  by  the  District  for  the 
last  four  years  not  only  under  federal  but  also  under  local  and  state 
auspiciBsi. 

•  Goals  and/or  Objectives 

The  following  are  the  goals  of  the  project:  \ 

•  To  enable  those  students  in  the  project  to  become  functional 
in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing-in  English  and.  \ 
Spanish  \ 

•  To  enable  those  students  in  the  project  to  appreciate  the  two\ 
dominant  cultures  in  the  area 

•  To  prepare  those  students  in  the  project  to  functipn^at  their 
maximum  conceptual  capabilities  in  the^^ducational  institu- 
tions of  this  country  : 
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•    To  provide  means  for  the  students  to  retain  the  positive 

self-image  with  which  they  first  enter  school  ;  .  ^ 

Instruction  is  designed  for  both  the  Spanish-  and  the  English-* 
dominant  student.     Essentially  the  plan  tolloys  a  "modified  maintenance" 
approach.    The  .bilingual/biculturai*  project  states  tha?^  thie  student;  who 
•enters  school  knowing  little  *or  no  English  will  be  ..exposed  to  a  Spanish- 
language- dominant  curriculum  irr  kindergarten  through  the  firsts  five  months 
of  the  first  grade.    This  curriculum  includes  Spanish  Reading,  Spanish, 
instruction  in  the  subject  areas,  and  English  as  a  Second  Language.,  ' 
Individual  differences  determine  how  long  the  student  remains  in  a 
Spanish-dominant  curriculum.  ^  .  . 

During  the  period  from  the  second  half  of  the  first  grade  through  the 
sixth  grade,  the  pj.an  calls  for  the  student  to  receive  (a)  an  English- 
dominant  curriculum;  (b)  instruction  in  English  as  a  Second  Language;  ^d 
(c)  thir-ty-to-forty-f ive  minutes  of  instruction  'in  Spanish  Language  Arts 
and  content  area  vocabulary  and  concepts.     It  is  recognized^ th^at  the  • 
transition  from  Spanish  to  English  will  b"e  gradual.     Students  who  know, 
little  or  no  English  and  who  enter  school  at  a  level  other,  than  kinder- 
garten begi^  the  bilingual ,  instructional  project  upon -^entrance  into   .  ^ 
school.  ' 

English-dominant  curriculum:  follows  a  different  plan.  From 

kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  the  ^student  will  be  expoised  to 

(a)  an  English-dominant  curriculum;   (b)  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 

instruction  for  thirty  jtp  forty-five  minutes  daily;  and  (c)  eventually 

instruction  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  content  area  vocabrulg^ry  and 

'    •  ,    .  ...  ■    .  ••  •  ■ 

concepts.    As  was  true  of  the  Spanish-domirrant  .student^  those  students 

who  enter  at  a  level  other  than  kindergarten -will  begin  the  bilingual 

project  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  Schobl.     Individualized  programs  are^ 

prepared  for  these  students  on  ^-^he  basis  of  individual  differences.^ 

The  Spanish-dominant  curriculum  for  the  'English-dominant  student 
is  an  enrichment  program.     Participation  is  purely  voluntary^jem  the 
part  of      e  students.  1/  *  ' 
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To  successfully  implement  the  preceding  instructional  plan,  staff 
personnel  require' adequate  preparation/    The  projept  proposes  to 
incorporate  the  following  areas  in  Staff  development:     (1)  bilingual/ 
bicultural  education;  (2)  competency-based  teacher  education;  and  (3)  a 
iield-experience  component  as  part  of  an  elementary  school  demonstration 
setting.  .  Therefore,  the  goals  of  the  staff  development  component  are 
the  following;  " 

^  .  •    To  train  teachers  in,  instructional  competencies  essential,  in 

a  bilingudl/bicu^tural"  felassiro'dm  ^       ^  . 

■J       '         '  "  ^  . 

•  To  implement  part  of  this  training  through  an  accredited 

university  teacher-education  program,  leading  toward  a  degree 
with  a  specialization  in  bilingual/bicultural  education 

•  To^establish  a  teacher-training  center  in  an  elementary  ' 
school  incorporating  the  field  experience  dimension 

These  above  objectives  are  achieved  by  several  acitivites  as 
described  below.  -      ^  Na  - 

■ 

Informal  Meetings  ^    

""'.Periodic  sessions  are  scheduled  for  special  groups  of  teacher-  / 
participants  to  assess  the  progress  of* the  project  goals  and 'to  present 
new  information  to  those  inyblved^    The  project  supervisors  ^sseirfade 
these  small  groups  by  grad*^  levels  or  by  specific  .curriculum  content. 
Cdmpetencies  are  identified  and  assigned  to  the' participants  for  continuous 
diagnosis,  demonstration,  and  evaluation.  ^       •>  .  r 

Workshops  and  Seminars  ' 

Special  work  sessioris  on  specific  topics,  such  as  attitudes^toward 
and  the  history  and 'philosophy  of *b:  J.Ingual/bicultural  education,  are 
arranged  as  a'  component  of  the  regularly  scheduled-,  district-wide  inservice 
.  program.    Ten  sessions  were  conducted  during  the -regular  school  day  with 
release- time  provided.     'Hie  resources  of  a  local  university,  the  Regional 
Service  Center,  and  th*^  school  district  were  utilized. 
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College  Credit  Courses 

Courses  which  are  part  of  the  local  university 'bilingual/bicultural 
  *  •  ■  " 

education  program  were  offered  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit.  It 
'vas  anticipated •  that  an  equal  number  o5  teachers  and  teacher'  aides 
would  enroll  in  the  eighteen  semester-hour  credit  sequence  "of  courses. 

Parent  and  Community . Involvement 

Efforts  are  dir^xxted  at  involving  parents  and  community  in  special 
acitivities>^'''tl)  monthly  open  public  meetings  announced  in  .advance 
throaglT^the  local  media;  (2)  periodic  observation  of  project  activities 
by  the  advisory  council;  and  (3)  participation  of  the  advisory  council 
in  program  planhing,  implementation,  and  evaluation;  ^ 

A  school/ community  liaison  agent  conducted  neighborhood  meetings  at 
parents'  homes  to  keBp  them  informed  of  the  project's  progress  -and  to 
solicit  their  input  for  improving  the  project.    Other  activities  that  " 
were  initiated  included:     (1).    individual  home  visits  by  the  community  : 
agent;  (2)  parent .volunteers  in  the  classroom;  -and  (3)  neighborhood 
projects  initiated  and  carried  out  by  the  community  agent. 

JProject  Staff  •- 

Jhe  entire  bilingual/bicultural  project  classroom  sta^f  consists  of 
180.  teachers.    Approximately  165  teachers  are  Hispanic -and/ "sociall^^ 
bilingual.     The  remaining  number  are  non-Hispanic  and  English  monolingual. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  teachers  have  taught  in  the ^project  for - 
a. minimum  of  two  years..    Twenty-six  teacher  aides  are  funded  by  Title  VII. 
With  the  exception  of  one  English-dominant,  non-Hispanic  teacher  aide,  all 
teacher  aides  are  bilingual  and  Hispanic.     The  majority  haye  been 
involved  with  the  project  for- less  than  three  years.    A  total  of  fifteen  ^ 
schools  were  involved  in  the  .project,  and  5,127  students  participated  in 
.  the  instructional  program  from  kindergarten  through  grade  6. 

The  project  staff  was  composed  of  five  teacher-trainer/curriculum 

,.  .  ^  « 

specialj.sts  who  are  bilingual  and  Ha^panic  and  who  have  been  part  of  the 


project  for  at  least  four  years*    The  community  liaison  is  bilingual  and 
Hispanic  and  has  been  affiliated  with  the  project  for  the  past  four  years. 
The*  internal  evaluator  and- the  Project  Director  are  Hispanic  and 
bilingual  and  have  worked  in  the  project  for  three  years.  Professional 
consultants  are  hired  on. a  per  diem  basis.    During  the  1975-76  school 
•year;  '  three  •consultants'-t^ne7-  non--Hi"Spanic  'Bnd-  E 

two,  Hispanic  and  balanced  bilingual)  worked  with  the  project  teachers.. 

The  state  bilingual  agency  and  district  administrative  personnel  have 
supported  the  project  in  numerous  ways:     (1)  by  providing  technical 
assistnace  consultants;  (2)  by  disseminating  relevant  information  con- 
cerning bilingual  education;   (3)  by  sponsoring  teacher- training  programs 
such  as  workshops;  and  (4)  by  making  available  special  resources  such 
as  audiovisual  materials,  library, and  instructional  books,  etc.  The 
District  has  been  cooperative  in  providing  the  180  classroom  facilities 
and  the  logistical  support  (fund  accounting,  auditing  procedures,  etc.). 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


/  ■ 


Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study, 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Highest  earned  .college  degree;    

No  degree 

Degree  cr  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  wo 
B.A.  or  B.S.  ^  / 

Teaching  credential  only  , 

■'^     ,  .   .   .    ■.  /  / 

M.A,  or  higher  / 

No  response  ^ 

•   '  /  '  • 

•  .  /  • 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held:  • 

Non~ credent ia led  /  ' 


Temporary,  provisional/,  p art ial- fulfillment , 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Blllngual-bicultural  |:eaching  credential 
No  response 


or 


Years  of  full-time  teacHing  experience 

Less  than  1  year  ^ 
.  1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
A  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
30  or  more  years 
No  response 


307 


Teachers 


Aides 


Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years  • 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


10 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllngual-blcultural  education: 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours; 
6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  seme^er  hours)  . 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 
More  than  30  quarter  units  (moje  than  20  semester  hrs. ), 
No  college  trr>inins  iii  bilingual-bicultural 
No  response 


10 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  Inservlce  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education; 


1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 


-3"- 
10 


 2 


2_ 
3 
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'  Sources  of  Project  yiniclng 

-  -  .  ■  • 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  tlie  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $298,017 

Other  Federal  and  State  233,088 
Other  .  -0- 

TOTAL  $531,105 

•  li'er  pupii  1  $103.59 

.  i 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
all  bilingual  project  schools: 

Federal  and  State* 

Other  -0- 

TOTAL* 

•  Per  pupil  $197.48 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $301.07 


*The  figures  for  federal  and  State  funding  rfeceiveid  by  each  school 
are  not  available.     Total  monies  received  by  the  District  for 
elementary  schools  are  as  follows.:  . 

 -Stars-eompensatory  -Education         $240,000-  - 

ESAA  Basic  Grant  90,676 
Title  I  934,003 
Migrant  Program  1,123,475 
Title  IV  (Part  B)  56,000 
TOTAL  $2,444,154 


This  total  divided  by  the  District's  elementary  school  enrollment  gives 
an  average  per  pupil  additional  funding  of  $197.48.     This  is  over  and 
above  an  approximate  district  per  pupil  cost  of  $800. 
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Ci-ASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Impact  Study  Samples 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  there 'was  a  reorganization  in  the 
project.    Project  participants  were  mixed  with  non-project  students. 
Essentially,  classrooms  in  kindergarten  through  grade  2  were  all  considered 
bilingual  since  the  state  had  mandated  bilingual  instruction  for  these 
grade  levels.     In  grades  3  through  6,  comparison  classrooms  were  selected 
along  vjith  bilingual  and  "mixed"  classrooms  (the  latter  two  types  were 
also  found  in. grade  2).     "Mixed"  classrooms  were  defined  as  those  classes 
that  were  provided  bilingual  instruction  during  one  class  period  but 
were  otherwise  taught,  by  a  English  monolingual  teacher.     In  other  words, 
these  A^ere  team^-teaching  situations.     For  the  Impact  Study,  fifteen 
schools  were  involved  in  the  testing  (thirteen  elementary  school.s  and  two 
junior  high  schools).    Thirty-four  classes  were  randomly  selected  from 
grades  2  through  6.    The  grade  level  breakdown  was  as  foj-lows:  eight 
classes,  gradp  2;  eight  classes,  grade  3;  six  classes,  grade  4;  eight 
classes,  grade  5;  and  four  classes  grade  6.     In  some  cases,  there  was 
only  one  class  in  the  designated  grade  level. 

For  the  on-site  visitation,  sixteen  classes  from  six  schools  were 
randomly,  chosen:     four  second  grades — one  mixed,  three  bilingual;  four 
third  grades — one  mixed,  two  bilingual,  one  comparison;  two  mixed  fourth 
grades;  four  fifth  grades — three  mixed,  one  bilingual;  and  two  bilingual 
sixth-grade  classes.    The  bilingual  classes  at  the  sixth-grade  level  and 
those  in  a  few  of  the  lower  grade  levels  are  not  selt-contained  but  are 
departmentalized.    For  example,  in  the  junior  high  school  there  are 
"bilingual\ education"  periods.    Four  such  classes  were  randomly  selected. 
The  following  description  documents  the  educational  program  for  these 
classrooms. 
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Instructional  Strategies' for  Grade  2,  School  A 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  two  second-grade  classes  observed  was 
fifty-three  with  an  ethnic  compositidn  of  fifty-two  students  of  Mexican 
descent  and  one  white  non-Hispanic  student.    The  secohd-grade..bilingual 
iclasses  were  team,  taught Of  the  two  teachers  observed,  one  was  of  - 
Mexican  descent  and  bilingual  and  the  other. was  white  ncn-Hispantc  with 
little  Spanish-speaking  ability.    The  two  classroom  aides  were  of  Hispanic 
descent  and  bilingual.     Of  the  fifty-three  students  observed,  forty-two 
were  bilingual,  ten  were  Spanish  dominant,  and  one  was  English  dominant. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish 
Speakers 

Students  were  not  grouped  for  language  instruction.     They  remained, 
with  the  homeroom  teacher  for  forty-five  minutes  daily..   Areas  of  concen- 
tration  T(/ere  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  poetry, 
storytelling,  and  sharing,     the  major  textbooks  used  wefe  Listening, 
Reading,  Talking,  and  Writing:     Expe'riencer^        ).:^:  ruage,   ^ Scott  Foresman 
c,     and  Co.).     Approximately  thirty  minutes  of  fJop  L.tnguage  period  were  spent 
on  oral  language  development. 

.   Students  were  divided  between  the  tcr\iir  tc.:ch  '.rs  for  Reading  instruc- 
tion.    This  grouping  was  based  on  ability,     ETcphhi  s  was  placed  on  listen- 
ing  comprehension,  oral  reading,  vocabuLijy  *        ision,  phonics,  and  com~- 
prehension.'    Students  spent  approximately   ♦"-•uy-five  to  sixty  mirrjies  < 
daily  in  Reading  groups,  with  individualized  instruction  based  on  aend. 
The  injor  tex"ttooks  and  workbooks  used  were  Sun  and  Shadow,  Qoi7\r  Plaru  s/ 
Seeing  Thinf>.s »  and  World  of  Surprises  at  appropriate  levels  (Hare our  r 
Brace  Jovanovjch,  Inc.).     To  supplement  instruction,  teache's  made  use 
of  experience  charts,  vocabular>  games,  and  peer-tutoring. 

Ten  Spanish-dominant  students  received  instruction  in  English  as  a 
Second  Languagii  for  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  daily  with  the  classroom 
.  aides.     Tho  c/erall  goal  of  the  (ESL)  program  was  to  develop  oral  language 
compett'ncy  skills.     The  approach  used  was  total  immer^.-on.    Areas  of 

/  3ol 
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concentration  were  spelling,  vocabulary  expansion,  grammar,  dictation, 
composition,  pronunciation,  sentence  patterns,  sentence  completion, 
substitution  drills,  free  discussion  an  1  sharing,  plays,  skits,  poetry, 
oral/silent  reading,  comprehension,  anj  literature/stories.    All  materials 
were  teacher  prepared  and/or  locally  developed.    There  was  nn  icA^-^or 
textbook  used»    Vocabulary  games,  gr?..:mar  drills,  pronunciation  drills, 
experience  charts,  flash  cards,  tape  recorders,  and  lib rSiry  materials 
were  used  for  instruction  aids, 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  ooe  .l'iers 

•    One  student  received  Spanish  a;;      Second  Language  (SSL)  instruction 
for  forty-five  minutes  daily.     She  received,  an  Individualized  program 
and  worked  with  the  classroom  aide.    M£*.ior  a/f      of  concern  were  the 
development  of  Readitig  readiness  Si:llls,  "^^o^^^ulary  expansion,  basic 
grammar,  and  the  acquisition  of  overall  o^*t.I  language  skills.     The  text-', 
booki  used  A^ere  Senda  1^  Lengua  Espanola  (Kducacion  Santillana)  and  the 
Mi  Libro  Magico  (Editores  Enrisue  GaJnz).    To  supplement  instruction, 
the  classroom  aide  developed  work  gamp..,,,  flash  cards,  visuals,  alphabet 
trays,  and  experience  charts. 

Spanish  Language  instruction  ior  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Students  were  divided  between  the  team-teachers  according  to  reading 
ability  based  on  locally  developed  assessment  instruments  and  teacher 
observation.     Emphasis  vas  placed  on  capitalization,  pronunciation, 
punctuation,  spelling,  gravinar,  creative  writing,  non-fiction,  plays, 
poetry,  skits,  storytelling,  choral  reading,  sharing,  phonics,  and 
niading/listening  comprehen;sion  skills.    The  major  textbooks  used  were 
Baeno  Amigo/Libro  Priitero        Lectura  (Curriculum  Division,  Region  I  - 
Education  Service  Center)  and  Senda  2^/Lengua  Espanola  (Educacion 
Santillana).    Approximately  one  half  of  the  students  were  taught  by  one  of 
the  team-teachers  and  a  classroom  aide;  the  other  students  received 
instruction  from  the  classroom  aide  since  thiB  teacher  had  limited  Spanish- 
speaking  abilities.    Approximately  forty-five  minutes  daily  were  spent 
on  language  and  Reading  instruction'. 
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Mathematics  Instruction 

•      .  •  ■ 

Students  remained  with  the  homeroom  teachers  for  Mathematics  .  . 

Instruction  and  wer':  ./rnupeci  according  to  individual  needs  tather  than 
ability •    All  stud^r;J:s  used  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics,  Level  2, 
(Htflt,  Rlnehart  &  Winoroa,  Inc.)  aJ^  the  major  textbook.  "Approximately 
— f4r§teeR'''minute%.ware.^pen4:.-..on--Gon-Gep4:^y,»-tliix.t^^^   . 

%  ^  /  -     ,    :  . 

and  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  on  independent  seat  work  dailyt    The  curriculum 
covered  addition,  subtraction^  multiplication,-  division,  fractions,  ) 

measurement,  time/weight,  and  new  math. 

-■  .*  *  * 

Cultural  Component^  * 

Approximately  thirty  minutes  dally  were  spent  on  Mexican  heritage. 
Units  were  developed  by  the  District's  bilingual  office  for  us^  in  the 
classroom.:   Emphasis  was  placed  on  studying  holidays.  Music,  famous 
people.  Geography,  History,  fables  and  legends,  community  awareness,  and 
the  family.     Hispanic  culture  was  reinforced  in  the  Spanish  language  class 
through  literature  and  stories. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Parents  and  teachers  conferred  whenever  necessary^     If  the  parent  wac 
not  able  to.  come  to  the  school,  ^the  teacher  went  to  the  home  or  conferred 
with  the  parent  by  telephone.    A  formal  open  house  was  held  yearly,  and 
approjcimately  one  half  of  the  parents  attended.     Once  every  semester 
parent /teacher  meetings  were  held,  at  the  school,  and  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  parents  attended.     Class  parties  were  held  three  times  a 
year,  and  parents  usually  participated  by  sending  food  with  their  children. 
There  were  two  field  trips  annually,  and  parents  usually  did  not  parti- 
cipate unless  additional  supervisors  were  needed. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2,  School  B 

The  bilingual  classroom  observed  had  a  total  enrollment  of  thirty 
students,  all  of  Mexican  descent.     The  main  classroom  staff  were  the 
following:     one  teacher;  one  aide,  who  was  assigned  full  time  to  this 
class;  and  one  migrant  resource  teacher,  who  worked  full  time  at  this 


school.    Additional  staff  included  one  music  teacher,  two  remedial  Reading 
teachers,  and  one  learning  disabilities  specialist. 

Scheduling  was  flexible  to  allow  maximum  use  of  staf f^personnelT^  On 
a  daily  basis,  each  student  came  into  contact  jiith-'the"teacher ,  the  aide, 
and  the  migrant  resource  teacher,._---SoTne^tudents  worked  also  with  the 
remedial  Reading  teachefs'^and  the  learning  disabilities  specialist,  on  a 
daily  basis .  '    The  entir^'class  "spent  one  period  we^lcXy^^        "tH'e  iriusic^*" 
teacher. 

Each  period  was  forty-five  minutes.     The  entire  class  had  Mathematics, 
English  Language  Arts,  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Culture,  English  Reading,' 
Spanish  Reading,  Physical  Education,  and  Social  Studies,     Science  was 
taught  twice  a  week  and  Music  once  a  week  during  the  Social  Studies 
period.    Those  students  referred  to  remedial  Reading  and  the  learning 
disabilities  specialist  went-during  the  English  and  Spanish  Reading  periods. 

English  Language  InstrucLior?.  for  Native-English  Speakers 
There  were  no  native- English  speakers  in  the  class. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  'Speakers 

-   '       Written  and  oral  aspects  of  English  language -.were  combined  and. 
taught  separately  from  English  Reading.     Capitalization,  punctuation, 
spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing  were  included  in  written  English. 
Oral  work  consisted  of  sharing,  choral  reading,  storytelling,  reciting 
poetry,  and • participation  in  skits  and  plays.     The  class  was  divided  into 
two  main  groups  to  work  with  the  teacher  and  the  aide.     Frequently,  some 
students  worked  independently  at  their  desks.     Students  were  grouped  for 
English  Language  Arts  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  according  to 
their  ability  and  the  teacher's  judgment  based  on  the  student ' Si  previous 
year's  achievement  and  performance  on  review  material  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  school. 

The  class  was  divided  into  three  groups  for  English  Reading.  Each 
group  spent  time  working  with  the  .teacher .and  the  aide  and  doing  indepen- 
dent work  by  rotating  to  each  activity  center.     Reading  and  phonics  were 
taught  by  the  aide.     Independent  work  included  silent  reading,  art, 

30;  . 
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reading  comprehension,  and  sharing.  At  all  times  there  was  one  group  with 
the  teacher,  one  group  with  the  aide,  and  one  group  working  independently. 


During  the  English  Language  Arts  and  Reading  periods,  some  students 
went  to  the  remedial  Reading  and  learning  disabilities  teachers.  Scheduling 
was  coordinated  so  that  the  students  going  to  the  specialists  did  not  miss 
regular  class  instruction  other  than  specific  activities  such  as  Reading 
'^ana~"pK61irc¥'*Wic^^   '7"""'  '  "^^  — —y— 


 The  main  textbooks  used  for  English  Language  Arts  and  Reading  were 

the  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  series.     The  following  textbooks  were  used 
for  reading:    Primer, 'A  Happy  Morning,  A  Happy  Afternoon,  and  Sun  and 
Shadow >    Listening,  Reading,  Talking,  and  Writing:    Experiments  in  Language 
was  used  for  English  Language  Arts.     Commercial  and  teacher-produced 
exercise  sheets,  charts,  and  games  were  used  as  additional  instructional 
-materials.     Also,  the  students  used  audiovisuai^equipment  including 
cassettes,  records,  filmstrips,.  televisiony^nd  movies. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

.  As  in  Uie  English  language'  instruction  component,  written  and  oral" 
aspect!,  of  Spanish  languaaer  were  combined  and  taught  separately  from 
Spanish  Reading,  and  ip^ructional  strategies  and  methodology  included 
grouping  according^to  "subjiect  areas.    The  major  difference  between  the 


two  components  Vas  the  role  of  the  teacher  aide  and  the  migrant  resource 
teacher.  / 


^    T)iei  teacher  aide  had  a  more  active  role  in  Spanish  language  instruction 
than^she  did  in  English  language  instruction  and  provided  Spanish  Reading 
/Instruction  for  each  group.     The  migrant  resource  teacher  provided  Spanish 


/ 


remedial  Reading  and  was  specifically  responsible^  for  thp  cultural 
component. 

Students  were  referred  to  the  migrant  resource  teacher  during  the 
Spanish  language  instruction  periods.     Teachers  coordinated  scheduling 
so  that  students  in  Spanish  remedial  Reading  did  not  miss  too  much  reg  ilar 
instruction  in  the  classroom.    Mexican  culture  was  integrated  with  Spanish 
language  instruction.     A  locally  produced  book,  Bi-c^  Itural  Workbook, 
was  used  by  the  teacher  and  aide  as  part  of  the  regulcx^  classroom 
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instruction.  It  included  lessons  relating  to  famous  people,  holidays, 
customs y  songs,  games,  etc.  Once  a  week,  the  migrant  resource  teacher 
mad€-a-class-presentation-  dealing  with  .  a  specific_cultural_aaiiect^  .  , 


Textbooks  used  in  Spanish  language  instruction  were. the  Victoria 
and  the  Senda  series.     Instructional  materials  such  as  games,  charts,  and 
flash  cards  were  used  extensively.     Students  also  used  audiovisual  equip- 
raeM— that-  ••i^iol^ided-recor4B,--GaBBettes,^  -filmst  — ^'  


"Spanish~"lraTrguage  In5cruxrtlTO'^'fgT'''NatrL"ve-EuKllfcgli  Speakers — '  — —  — 

There  were  no  native-English  speakers  in  the  class  observed. 

*   •  ••  . .  • 

Mathematics  Instruction  .:  - 

Mathematics' was  generally  taught  in  English;  however,  Spanish  was 
also  used.    The  students  were  allowed  to  use  whichever  language  they 
pi;eferred.  '  They  spent  forty-five  minutes  each  day  working  with  Mathe- 
matics.    There  was'no  permanent'  grouping.     Grouping  occurred  bnly  as 
needed j  and  tutoring  was  provicfed  for  individual  students.   ,Bpth  the 
teacher  and  the  aide  instructed  the  students. 

Mathematics  instructional  materials  included  commercially^  produced  • 
exercise . sheets,  charts,  games,*  and  flash  cards.    The  textbook  used  was 
Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics.  ,  . 

Cultural  Component  ■  -  '  ,  ■ 

The  cultural  component  Is- ^incorporated  with  Spanish  Language  Arts. 
See  the  Spanish  Language^  Instruction  for  "Native-Spanish  Speakers  section, 

     ^  ^  

*  '  »  -       .  • . 

ParenJ:  and  Community  Involvement  ^ 
*  * 

Direct  parental  involvement  in  the. school  is  mostly  through  parent 
confett^nces.    The  school  maintains  a  policy  of  open  and  direct  communica- 
tion -<th  parer ts  regarding  actions  needed  to  be  taken  by  the  principals 
and  teaciers  in  si^ifiuant  school  affairs.    Parents  are  also  encouraged 
to  attend  ^nd  participate  in  school  board  meetings  and  bilingual  education 
advisory  council  activities.    The  community  recognizes  that  Involvement 
at  this  level  is  most  effective^in  the-  decision^making  process.  Such 
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involvement  hjas  resulted  in  the  implementation  of.  projects  such  as  the 
•bilingual  education  one'.  - 


Other  parent  involvement  includes  assisting  teachers  in  school 
functions  such  as  parties  and  field  trips.  ^ 

•   .  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2,  School  C   


y*"         The  class  observed  had  twenty-seven  students  of  Mexican  descent. 
Besides  the  classroom  teacher  there  was  a  teacher-aide  who  assisted 
In  the  instructional  program.    Both  were  bilingual  and  kispanic.  A 
main  feature  of  the  ins*~ructional  program  at  the  school  was  the 
ability-grouping  for  English  Reading  that  took  place  during  the  first; 
♦houfr  and  a  half  of  the  morning  period.     Therefore,  there  were  four  , 
Reading  teachers,  each  with  an  instructional  aide,  who  were  responsible 
for  these  students'  instruction.    The  support  personnel  for  the  class 
included  a  Spanish  resource  teacher,  two  remedial  Reading  teachers,  and 
a  learning  disabil'ities  teacher,  who  work^^y'Vith  one  sti^ent.  The 
school/community' liaison  was  available  for  support  services T  ^ 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-Englilh 
Speak\ars  '  ;  * 

At  this  school,  there^was  ability  grouping  for* English  Reading 
instruction  during  the  morning  period.     Consequently  there  were  twenty- 
seven  students  in  the  classroom  who  we're  asslg\ied  to.  four  classroom 
teachers  and  four  instructional  aides.  , 

The  teacher  selected  for  observation  kept  sixteen*  of.  he^r  students 


(all  bilingual)  daring  Reading  instruction.'    In  addition,  she  received 

ten  students  from  threfe  oti^er*  classrooms .     Durirui;  this  pefrioci,  th^re  were 

essentially  two  groups,  both  of  which  were  designatedjhigh  abilitsy,  although 

'  .  <  . 

they  were  performing  at  grade  level.    One  group  of  ten  students  were 

*  •  / 

readiYig  at  2.1  level.     The  other  group  of  sixteen  students 'were /at  1.2 

•  .     ^       '  >  "  *•  ^ 

reading  level.     Approximately  2  1/2  hours  were  assigned  oach  week  for 

both,*groups  in  direct  Reading  instruction  which  included  choral  reading, 


oral/silent  reading,  phonics,  reading  comprehension,' and  library  assignments 
An  equal  amount  of  time  was  designated  for  independent  work  activity. 
Typically,  the  teacher  presei>ted  the  lesj^pn.  ?_f._the  day,  whilQ  the  ins  truer- 
tional  aide  provided  follpw-up  instruction  during  the  iv ieperident  period. 
The  groups  did  not  change  once  they  were  established.    The  textbooks  used 
for  Reading  were  Together  We  Go  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  /and' 
A  World  of  Surprises  (Harcburt  Brace  Jovanovich),  ./ 

Other  instructional  aids  for  this  class  included  workbook'  sTfteets,  ; 
charts,  educational  games,  flash  carids,  records,  f iliristrips ,  and  library 
books. 

In  addition  to  a  Reading  placement  test  that  was  administered  at 
t'he  beginning  of  the"  year  to  group  students,  otrhernneans  of  evaluation  ; 
included  (1)  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  administered  twice  a  year; 
(2)  a  monthly  Reading  test  to  measure  student  progress  and  to  review 
curriculum  objectives  and"  instructional  strategies;  and  (3)  a  yearly 
Reading  test  which  met  similar  objectives 

Seven  students  from  the  classroom  went  to  a  second  teacher  for 
Reading  instruction.    Five  students, were  Spanish-dominant  knd  two  students 
were  considered  balance'd  bilingual.    All  were  high  ability  readers. 
Typically,  this  teacher  instructed  the  entire  class  and  gave  individualized 
attention  after  tU*^  intro4uctory  lesson.    The  aide  assisted  the  teacher 
in  giving  iiidl ^/Iduallzed  ^attention.    These  students  were  reading  at  grade 
level.     The  content  .areas  covered  were  choral  reading,  phonics,  reading  \. 
comprehension,  librar^.  assignments,  and  oral/silent  reading.  Approximately 
four  hours  were  devoted  to  direct  instruction  each  week  with  firty  .minutes 
spent  in  independent  work  activity.    The  textbooks  for  this  class  included 
A  World  of  Surprises  aiM  Going  Places,  Seeing  People  (Harcourt  Bracfe^ 
Jovanovich).      Exercise  sh"feets,  charts,  and  many  library  books  were 
utilized  in  the  instruction.     Evaluation  of  the  studeni|'s  work  was 
periodic.     There  was  daily  feedback  given  on  writ  I  en  assignments  completed 
during  the  independent  Reading  period.  •  '  ■ 

Three  students  (one  Spanish-dominant,  two  balanced  f)ilingual)  were 
taught  in  a  classroom  which  was  mainly  composed  of  low  readers.     AJ.1  three 
students  were  performing  at  the  readiness  level.     Essentially  the 
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•  '    '    >5  V  — y  . ' 

5-     •  ' .  •     •  '  ••  ' 

instructional^  content  consiste'd  of  spelling,  sentence  dictation,  phonics\  v 

^  •  ••        •       .  . 

reading  comprehension,  and  oral/silent  reading.    The  ma  jo    portion  of  ^ 
•     •..  •      •        '  .'  •  • 

.  *  f:^ve  hours  , each;  week  was  devoted  to  direct  instruction  in  these  areas.  ' 

 'X  _:  ■  '  '       ■ . 

Evaluation  o'f.  the  student's  work  was  mainly  accomplished  through 
the"  vocabulary  and  sentence  dictation  work  which  occurred  on  a  daily 
basis  or  twice  a  weekXdepending  on  the  instructor.    Both  instructors  use 
these  results  for  rfeteacjiing  certain  skills.    Also,  a  Reading  test  was 

given  bncei  a  year  tO"'measUre"~the-student-'-s^-lev€ Vo§~a<s^h4evemen4:^^^   ^- 

^■\*  .  * 

assign  the  student  .to  a  Reading  class  for  the  following  year.  ^  p 

The  textbook  and  other  materials  listed  for  this  clasps  were  Sun-up- 
Primer  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovan6vich) , 'Reading  Skills  One  and  Duplicating 
Masters  (Harcoutt  Brace  Jovanovich),  educational  -games ,  cassette  tapes, 
library  books,  and  films  trips.  :  ** 

Finally,  one  bilingual  student  from  the  c|Lass  joined  a  fourth^ 

 teacher.  JEbr^Reading  -ins t-ruet-ion> — Thi-s— t eacher-rhad— two  -groups  •  wi1:h"^hjrr= — — 

teen  bilingual  students'  in  each.    Although  the  groups  had  .been  labeled 
average, '^nd  above  average  on  reading  ability,  they  were  not:  considered  * 
that  dissimilar.     The -difference  was  measured  by  the  number  of  units  "  ' 

in  the  Reading  textbo.Ok  that  each  group  had  completed.     Both  groups  were.  * 
reading  A  World  of  Surprises  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich),  anfi  More  Power 
from  the  Open  Highway  series  (SRA) •     The  Reading  content  included  work  on- 
\  phonics,  reading  comprehension,  and  aral/silent  reading.    They  spent  2  1/2 
hours  each  week  in  direct  instruction  with  an  equal  time  allbttment  given 
to ^independent  work  activity Both  teacher  and  teacher  aide  shared 'teach- 
ing responsibilities  for  the  two  groups.  , 

Evaluation  of  each  group's'  progress  twice,  a  month  vari'ed  since  it 
was  determined  by -the  completio^i  of'  a  unit.     The  results  w^re  used  for  ^ 
grade  reports  and  for  review  of  material.   A  Re^din^  achivelnent  te^t" 
was  given  twice  a  year  to  assess  student  skills. 

Other  instructional  materials  included  exercise  sheets,  charts, 
'     educational  games,  flash  cards,  f ilii^strLps,  and  many  library  books. 

Besides  the  Reading  instruction  that  has  been  described,  the  students- 
received  instruction  from  their  regular  classroom  teacher  in  other  areas 
of  English  Language  Arts  which  included  capitalization,  punctuation,  ^ 
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spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing.  ^'Ins^truction  was  for  thirty  minutes 
each  day  with  d  comparable  time  period  assigned  to  independent,  activity • 
The  oral  language  component  of  storytelling,  sharing,  and  skits  was  held 
for  one  hour  each  week.    Poetry  was  also'  taught  occasipnally .    The ^ 
instructional  textbooks  were  Basic  Goals  in  Spelling  (HcGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) 
.  and  Listening^!  ■  aading.  Talking,  and  Writing  (Laidlaw  Bros.). 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish 
Speakers  .  . 

At  the  beginning  of  ^the^school  year,  a  diagnostic  test  was  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  grouping  students.    Two  groups  were  formed  with  the 
following  characteristics:     Group  1 — twelve  students  (one  Spanish-dominant, 
eleven  balanced  bilingual)  and  Group  2 — twelve  students  (two  Spanish- 
dominant,  ten  balanced  bilingual).     Group  1  was  performing  at  grade  level, 
receding  Senda  Lengua  Nacional  Nivel  2.  (Educacion  Santirliana) ,  and  Group  2 
was  below  grade  level,  reading  Libro  Prlmero  de  Lectura;     El  Nuevo 
Sembrador  (La  E^cuela  Nueva  Ediciones  Escolares).    Both  groups  were 
exposed  to  similar  content:     capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
grammar.  ^Approximately  forty-five  minutes  weekly  "wulo  nssigned  for  the 
instruction  of  skills,  and  the  follow-up  work  was  co.a^leted  during  1  1/4 
hou^/^ each  week.     Typically  the  teacher  was  responsible  for  the  initial 
mresentation  of  the  lesson  with  the  aide  assisting  with  the  independent 
/work  activity.    The  Reading  comppn."^nt  consisted  of  oral/silent  reading, 
phonics,  reading  comprehension,  and  library  assignments.     Each  group 
spent  forty  minutes  each  week  in  direct  instruction.     A  fewjstudents 
did  not  receive  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction.     A  special  ESL  class 
was  given  to  students  who  needed  it  and  the'  remedial  Reading  specialist 
pulled  students  out  for  additional  instruction  in  English  Language  Arts. 


These  results  were  used  for  diagnosis  and  for  revision  ^f  curriculum 
and/or  instructional  strategies.    No  grade  reports  were  given  for 
Spanish  Language  Arts.     Besides  the  instructional  tests  mentioned 
previously,  the  teacher  supplemented  her  program  with  the  following: 
workbooks,  exercise  sheets,  charts,  educational  games,  flash  cards, 
records,  and  library  books. 


.» 
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Mathematics  Instruction 

The  eiitire  class  was  given  instruction  for  this  subject.  The 
instructional  aide  was  only  in  the  c^lassrod^  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  instructional  content  included  addition^^  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  measurement.     New  math  was  the  itistructiOinal  approach  with  12/3  hours 
veekly  for  group  instruction  and  an  equal  amount  of  time  assigned  for 
independent  work  activity.     Although]  both  languages  were  used,  instruction 
tended  to  br  primarily  in  English.    |Thrr:;i  students  received  Mathematics 
instruction  from  another  teacher. 


A  monthly  test  was  administered  for  the  purp^ose  of  assessment  and  to 
review  curriculum  and/or  teaching  strategies.     Besides  the  textbook. 
Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rinehart  a^d  Winston,  Inc.),  other 
materials  which  reinforced  instruction  were  workboqks,  exercise^.sheets, 
charts,  educational  games,  and  flash  cards. 


Cultural  Component 

Bicultural  lessons  on  special  holidays^which  occur  perhaps  once  a 
month  are  presented  during  a  two-day  period  (forty  minutes)  in  both 
languages.     Events  which  take  place  in  the  U.S.  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  those  taking  place  in  Mexico.     Activities  may  focus  on 

Art,  fables*  Music  and  famous  personalities.     Other  than  these  specially 

I 

prepared  unii.s,  the  curriculum  fpllows  the  regular  Social  Studies  format. 


Parent  and  Community  Involvement  1 

 ^   1 

1 

There  was  a  minimum  of  parent  participation  in  this  classroom.  The 
teacher  had  held  six  parent/ teacher  conferences.     Only  one  parent  had 
attended  a  class  pprty.     Four  parents  attended  monthly  jiieetitigs  'of  t^e 

?TA.     Only  one  evetit — a  Thanksgiving  Program — had  attracted  twenty 

I 

parents  to  the  school.  I 
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Instructional  Strategies^ for  Grade  3,  School  D 


The  total  enrollment  of  .  the  two  third-grade  classes  observed  was 
fifty-four  students.    Thirty-nine  students  are  balanced  bilingual  and 
fifteen  are  English  dominant.     There  were  forty-five  Mexican-Americans 
and  seven  white  non-Hispanics .     These  two  classes  were  team  taught  in  all 
content  subject  areas.     The  two  teachers  and  two  classroom  aides  were 
bilingual  and  of  Ilispainc  descent. 

•  To  supplement  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  instruction,  the 
teachers  have  developed  individual  and  group  language-learning 
games  for  the  students. 

•  In  all  conuent  areas  there  is  a  system  of  peer-tutoring  with 
one  or  two  students  acting  as  team  leaders • 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers.  ,  ■ 

Students  were,  grouped  according  to  Reading  ability  for  language 
instruction  and  were  divided  between  the  tedm-teachers  in'  separate  class- 
rooms.    The  same  curriculum  ^nd  materials  were  used  by  both  teachers, 
Approxi nately  four  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  developing  oral  and  written 
skills.     Areas  of  concentration  were -capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
grammar,  creative  writing,  and  non-fiction.    'Poetry,  storytelling,  choral 
reading,  and  sharing  were  also  part  of  the  curriculum.     The  major  text- 
book used  was  Adventures  in  English:     Experiences  in  Language  (Laidlaw 
Brothers  Publishers) , 

Approximately  7  1/2  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  Reading,    Major  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  development  of  comprehension  skills,  vocabulary' 
expansion,  and  phonics.     Students  spent  2  1/2  hours  weekly  on ^ individualized 
oral  reading  plractice  and  were  broken  down  into  smaller  groups  based  on 
ability  in  each  of  the  classrooms.    The  major  textbooks  used  were  Widening 
Circles,  World  of  Surprises,  and  Ring  Around  the  World  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  with  .'workbooks  at  appropriate  levels  which  reinforce  the  c 
Language  Arts  concepts  taught  in  phe  daily  lessons.    Open  Highways 

(Scott  Foresman)  was  used  as  an  ajLternate  series  in  the  Reading  program.  . 

o  '"> 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

There  was  no  English  as  a  Second  Language  instructional  component 
at  this  school •  • 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  thirty-nine  bilingual  students  received  instruction  in  Spanish, 
Language  Arts  and    eading  for  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  daily.  They 
!were  grouped  according  to  reading  ability.    Approximately  one  hour  weekly 
was  spent  on  grammar,  spelling,  and  vocabulary.    To  supplement  such 
instruction,  teac^iers  have  developed  game?,  and  experience  charts.  There 
was  no  major  textbook  used  for  Language  Arts  instruction. 

Approximately  tyo  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  Reading  instruction. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  phonics, ' comprehension,  and  listening  skills. 
Fifteen  minutes  daily  were  spent  on  oral  reading  practice.     The  major 
textbooks  used  were  Senda  Levels  2  and"  3.  with  workbooks  at  approximate 
levels,  and  Trabaj.a  y  Aprenda-Nivel  1,   (Serie  Santillana) , 

I) 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-En^xlsh  Speakers 

Approximately  three  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  Spanish  as  a  Second 
Language. instruct ion  for  fifteen  English-dominant  students.     Emphasis  was 
■placed  upon  developing  oral . communication  skills.    These  students  worked 
with  the  classroom  aide  while  the  other  students  were  recieving  Spanish 
language  instruction.     The  major  textbook  used  was  Sonidos,  Letras  y 

■  Palabras:     Libro  de  Ejercicios/  Nivel  4  (Curriculum  Division/ Region  I). 
Area/,of  concentration  were  vocabulary  expansion,  phonic^,  pronunciation, 
ba^c  grammar,  and^  sentence  stricture.. 

■  /    _  "  .      ~'  •  . 

y^thematics  Instruction 

Approximately  forty-five  minutes  were  spent  daily  on  Mathemat:ics 
Instruction*    Topics  co^cr^d  were  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division, '  fractions,  measurement,  time/weight,  geometry and  new  math. 
Approximately  twenty  minutes  daily  were  spent  on  independent  work  super-  ■ 
vised  by  the  teacher  and  the  aide.     There  was  no  formal  tracking  for 
Mathematics  instruction;  however,  based  on  need,  students  worked  iu  pairs 

.  .373 
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or  small  groups  as  often  as  necessary.     The  major  textbook  used  was 
Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  Rin^^-.art  and  Winston).  To 
supplement  Mathematics  instruction,  games  and  manipulative  objects  were 
available  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Cultural  Component 

There  was  no  specific  cuJ  t  jral  component  at  this  gi 'i.  level. 
Mexican-American  heritage  was"  r -ii  f(;rced  during  Spanish  1  ..^  and 
Reading  instruction.     Holidays  avd      inous  people  were  'J  is:.u:  s.-d  -he*:  appro- 
priate.    Geography,  History, and  Arr.  \v..re  integrated  in...:  Ui    Readinjr:  ^ 
program. 

Parent  and  Coimnunity  Involvement 

Parent /teacher  meetings  were  held  tvice  a  semester  and  .a.pproximately 
one  third  of  the  parents  attended.    Teachers  conferred  with  the  parents  on 
a  frequent  basis  and  made  home  visitations  as  often  as  necessary.  Class 
parties  were  held'once  a  semester,  but  parents  did  not  usually  attend. 
During  the  report  card  periods  and  after  pre-  and  post-standardized- 
test  results  had  been  r.::jGrded,  teachers  and  parents  conferred  in  an 
informal  setting  to  discus:,  the  student's  academic  abilities  iii  Spanish 
and  English.  ;  -     .  * 

Instructional  Stratej>ies  for  Grade  3,  School  E 

'  •    The  total  enrollment  of  the  class  w-is  twenty-seven  students: 

twenty-four  Mexican-American  students  anu  three  v.hite 
.  non-Hispanic  students . 

tfeacher  in  all  content  areas  exceot  ^^  ith(-  itics  which  wa-. 
taught  by  an  English  monolingual  t^?acher. 

•    There  were  two  remedial  Reading  teachers  available  :.o  tuis 
class  for  one  hour  of  extra^instruction  daily.     (One  teacher 
"  was  of  Hispanic  descent  and  ba,linp;ual  while  the  other  was  .an 

• '    '  •      '     ■  „  °   y         .  "'^ 
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English  monolingual  and  of  whitr  non-Hispanic  descent.) 

Approximately  55%  of  the  class .received  remedial  Reading  in 

<?  -  ■ 

English .  .  .       '  ' 

•    The  instructional  aide  spent  the  .bulk  of  his  time  instructing 
the  entire  class  and  tutoring  individual  students  as  needed.. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Ncitive-English  and^ Native-Spanish 
Speakers  ■  '■ 

This  classroom  was  divided  into  foyr  groups,  based  on  ability,  fo?. 
Reading  instruction.    Approximately  five  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  oral 
reading,  comprehension,  and  independent  vork.     The  major  textbooks  used 

were  Widening  Circles,   (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  Speeding  Away 
and  More  Power  Moving  Away  (Scoct  Forer  .nan  Co.).     The  groups  ranged  in 
ability  from  second-  to  fourth-grade  ?eading  levels.     These  students 
also  received  one  hour  of  extra  insti  action  :     Reading  from,  the  reinedial 
Reading  teachesr.  .  ,  '  ^ 

The  two  highest  Reading  groups  we    .  groui.  d  together  for  i.anguage 

.Art's  instruction  and  spelling..     The  lower  groups  werv  combined  for  instruc- 
tion in  spelling.     Only  the  English-dominant  students  received  instruction 
in  creative  waiting.     English  mechanics  and  ^.  amn^r  were  laugli*:  tO'  the 
entire  class  for  approximately  twenty-fiv    min  les  dc.ily  while  twenty 
minutes  were  spent  on  indivicjualizad  instruction  based  upon  need,  and/or 

..seat- work.     Approximately  three  hours  vr-.re  spent, "weekly  on  oral  language 
skills  using  dramatic  arts  and  poetry.     Th^    r.a7or  textbook  used  for 
Language  Arts  was  Adventures  in-  Eriglish  (Laidlaw) .  '         ^  ' 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Spegkev's 

For  Spanish  Language  Arts  students  were  divided  into  twc  [^>-oups 
based  on  ability.     Approximtitely  forty-five  minutes  were^  spent  daily  on 
grammar,  spelling,  creative  writing,  and  language  mechanici..    .Th^  teacher 
taught  the -higher  ability  group  while  the  aide  taughc  ihe  other. 
Approximately  1  1/2  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  individualized  instruction, 
based  . upon  need,  and/or  seat-work.     Tbe  m/ijor  textbook?  used  were  Ficha 
de  Trabajo  and  Senda.  '  >  o 
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Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

/  »  ■ 

Tlie  two  English  monolingual  students  received  SSL  instruction  with 
/'  •  ■        ■  ■  ^  ^ 

nlniB  students  from  another  classroom  for  approximat-ely  forty-five  minutes 

^ciaily.    No  major  textbook  was.  used.     Instruction  was  given  by  the  bilingual 

classroom 'aide.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  phonics,  vocabulary,  pronunciation, 

basic  grammatical  structures,  and  listening  comprehension  skills.  To 

supplement  oral  instruction,  teacher-developed  materials  such  as  games 

and  flash  cards  were  u3ed.     There  was  one  English  monolingual  student  in 

this  class  who  did  not  receive  second-language  instruction. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Students  were  grouped  acc^  rding  to  need  rather  than  ^ility,  and 

grouping  patterns  changed  frequently.     Emphasis  was  placed  upon  addition, 

subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  new  math.     The  major  textbook 

used  was  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics,    Approximately  2  3/4  hours  - 

weekly  were  spent  on  Mathematics  instruction,  two  hours  of  which  were 

devoted  to  individualized  instruction  and/or  seat  work.     (Students  received. 

such  instruction  from  the  third-grade  English  monolingual  teacher,), 
•  ■ 

Cultural  Component 

The  cultural  comppnent  was  not  taught  as  a  separate  component  but  was 
.incorporated  into  both  the  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  the  Social  Studies 
curricula.     Approximately  11/2  hours  weekly  were  spent  discussing  topics 
dealing  with  Art,  History,  Music,  holidays,  and  famous  .people.     In  addition 
to  this,  students  received  Mexican  folk  , dancing  lessons  from  the  Physical 
Education  teacher  for  approximately      i/2  hours  weekly. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

An  average  of  two  parents  a  semester  p'articipated  in  the  organization 
andi supervision  of  class  parties.     As  often  as  was  necessary,  the  teacher 
and,,  classroom  aide  conferred  with  parents  either  in  their  homes  or  at  the 
school  to  (^iscuss  academic  ^progress  and/or  problems.     Approximately  nine 
parents- participajted  in  the  parent*  advisory  council  meetings  dealing  with 

.      „  '  ^»  T 
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the  bilingual  project  at  this  school.    Open  house  was  held  yearly,  and 
approximately  50%  of  the  parents  attend^-d  this  function. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4,  School  F 

Major  Features 

The  teacher  presented  History  through  nhe  medium  of  Art  as  an 
expression  of  Mexican  heritage.     At  che  time  of  this  observation,  the 
AzteCfe Indians  were  being  studied  and  discussed.    The  teacher  and  students 
painted  a  mural  to  depict  the  lifestyle  of  the  Aztecs.    The  mural  served 
as  an  instructional  aid.    ,  " 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  -ourth-grade  class  was"  thirty  "students. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  entire  class  was  Miexican- American.  The 

'        r  '  , 

teacher  and  classroom  aide  w,ere  bilingual  and  of  Hispanic  descent. 

*  '  • '       .  .        '  * 

English  Language  Instruction  f or^ Native-Lngliaii  Speakers 

*  %  '  " 

Approximately  three  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  English  language 

instruction.    The  class  was  not , grouped  according  to  ability  or  language 
dominance.     Areas  of  con(^ntration  were  capitalization,  punctuation, 
spelling,  grammar,  creative  writing,  and  nonfiction.  .Approximately  two 
.hours  were  spent  on.  developing  oral  .language  expression.    Poetry,  skits, 
storytelling,  choral  teading,  and  sharing  i^re  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.    Emphasis  on  English  language  us:;ge  wast* stressed  in  all. 
content  areas.     The  students  spent  forty-five  -ulnutes  daily  on  independent 
work  with  the  teacher  and' classroom  aide  assisting  on  an  in4ividaul  basis. 

Approximately  .3  3/4  hours  weekly  were  spent  on  Reading  instruction.. 

-Students  were  grouped  according  to  ability  on  three  levels.     The  classroom 
aide  worked  with  the  highest  -group  and  the  teacher,  with  the  average  and 
lower  groups,  .   (.At  the  time  ot  this  observation  there  was  a  student- 
teacher  who  worked  with  two  to  four  students,  depending  upon  need, 

"assisting  them  with  individual  Reading  problems.)     Two  additional  forty- 
five  minute  periods  were  spent  weekly  on  slipplementary/enrichment  Reading 
and  individualized  instruction.     Time  was  spent  on  devel^oping  oral  and 
written  comprehension  skills,  with  a  continual  emphasis  on  phonics.  The 
major  textbooks  used  were  from  the  Seeking  Adventures  series. 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 


One  student  received  intensive  English  as  a  Second  Language  instruction 
for  ninety  minutes  weekly.     No  major  textbooks  were  used — materials  are 
teacher  prepared  and  locally  developed^.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  phonology, 
structure,  vocabulary  expansion,  and  listening  comprehension.    The  teacher 
created  meaningful  ^situations  through  which  language  items  were  introduced. 
The  classroom  aide  dr  student  teacher  spent  an  additional  thirty  .minutes 
daily  with  the  student  introducing  English  Language  Arts  and  Mathematics 
concepts  using  a  second-language  learning  approach. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

^    .      Spanish  Language  Arts  was  taught  by  the' classroom  aide  for  forty- 
five  minutes  three  times  weekly  to  seventeen, bilingual 'students. ^Alajo^ 
emphasis  was  placed  on  grammar,  vocabulary  expansion,  and  readiitf  compre- 
hension. \  The  major  textbook  used  was  from  the  Senda  series.  Levels  2  and 

'3.    The  Senda  workbook  reinforced  the  grammatical  structures  in  the  text- 
book and  was  used  on -a  daily  basis.     The  students  were  given  both  oral 
and  written  quizzes  on  a  weekly  basis.     Approximately  one  hour  r  week 
was  spent  on  oral  reading. 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  thirteen  students  who  received  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 

instruction  had  a  command  of  spoken  Sparish,  since  in  most  cases,  even 

•i  .  ,     ^  • 

though  they  were  English  dominant,  Spanish  was  the  home  language.  The 

curriculum  was  designed  so  that  these  students  could  gain  equal 
competency  in  Spanish.     Emphasis  was  placed  oh  written  language 
developmsdnt,  reading  comprehension,  and  listening  skills.    The  major 
textbook  used  was  Lengua  Espanola.    The  classroom  teacher  instructed 

„^.,^^nt-o  of  fi,c  camp'  I- imp  rhp.  aide  was  working  with  the 
seventeen  .students  who  received  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction 
in  another  room.     The, Reading  materials  used  were  from  the  supplementary 
'iibrary/available  in  the  classroom. 
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Matheaatlcs  Instruction 

»       Students  were  grouped  according  to  ability  for  Mathematics  instruction 
Approximately  fifteen  minutes  a  day  vfere  spent  on  concepts  and  thirty  , 
minutes  on  application.     Topics  covered  were  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication^  division,  fractions,  and  geometry.    The  major  textbook  used 
was  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics,  Lev^  ,4  .  (Holt ,  Rinfehart  and  Winston, 
Inc.).     Teacher-developed  games  supplemented  instruction.     Mathematics  . 
was  taught  bilingually,  usually  using  Spanish  to  reinforce  the  English. 
Students  received  supplementary  Mathematics  instruction  twice  weekly 
for  forty-five  minutes..     At  this  time  instruction  was  individualized  and 
programmed  according  to  student  needs. 


Parent  and  Community  Involvement 


All  parents  of  students  confer  once  a  semester  with  the  teacher  - 

and  classroom  aide  in  a  fromal  setting.     The  teacher  is  also  required'  to 

make  two  home  visitations  a  year.    Approximately  one  third  of  the  parents" 

attend  project-  and*'^istrict.-sponsqred  functions^- .such  as  open  houses  and. 

^  ■>  ■     ■  ■       ■  f 

classroom  parties.    PTA  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  a, limited  number 

of  project  parents  attend.     Parents,  .however,  do  confer  with  the  principal 

whenever  necessary  and  areTcept  well  informed  a-bout:  the  proiect-  Informal 

meetings  ot  the  parents  and  students  with  the  teacher  and^ -teacher  aide  are 

held  whenever  requested.  ..  / 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  F 

,-vjr  \  .  . 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  fifth-grade  class  was  twenty-ei-ght 
students:     twenty- five.  Mexican-American  students  and  three  white  non-^ 
Hispanic  students.    -The  teacher  and  classroom  aid'fe  were  bilingual  and  of 
Hispanic  descent.  '    "  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

V 

The  class  was  not  grouped  for  English  language  instruction. 
Approximately  3  '3/4  hours"rweekly  were  spent  oo  capitalization,  punctuation 

:  37^  9 
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spelUng,  grammar,  creative  writing,  nonfiction,  and  penmanship.  The 
major  textbook  used  was  Discovering  En^Ii/sh-Experiences.  in  Language,  ' 
Level  5  (Laidlay) .    To  supplement  such  instruction,  teacher-developed 
■  materials,  audiovisuals,  and  multimedia  materials  were  employed.  To 
d^elop^'oi^l^g^i^"  skills V~po^^^    storytelling,-  chdral^reading, 
and-  sharing  were  included  as  part  of  the  curriculum.. 

The  class  was  grouped  in  Readiitg  according. to  ability.  Approximately, 
forty-five  minutes  daily  were  spent  on  phonics  and  reading  comprehension. 
At  this  time  fourteen  students  from  this  classroom  were  sent'  to  the  , ■  ■ 

remedial  Reading  teacher  for  instruction-  ,The  major  instructional 
material  used\was  the  SKA  kit.'    The  fourteen  studejits  who.  remained  with  - 
the 'Classroom  teacher  were  divided  into  high  and'^w  groups.    The  major 
'textbooks  and  workbooks  used  were  froiu  the  Houghton  Mufflin  series,  and  , 
materials  by.  S-C9tt  Foresman  and  Coinpaav/wefe  used  as  supplementary 


materiaj-s . 


English-L'anRuage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  ♦  ,  • 

Students  received  instruction  iit  Spanish  Language  Arts  £rom  two 
different  teachers  in  the  bilingual  component.    Students  were  divided 
between  the  two.  teachers  according  to  language  dominance,  although  all 
students  receiving  such  instruction  were  bilingual.^    Approximately  1  1/2 

hours  a  week  were  spent  on  capitalization,  punctuatidu,  spelling,  grammar, 

•ji  f      ' '  * 

creative  writing,  and  nonfiction  using-  Lengua  ^Espanola  as  the  basic  text- 
book.. Emphasis  was  placed  upon  oral  language  skills  using  storytelling,, 
choral  reading,  and  sharing  for  instruction.  , Approximately  forty-five, 
to  sixty  minutes  weekly  were  speivt  on  Reading  using  the  Senda^  series 
as  the  basic  textbook.    Most  of  the  time  was  spent  on  developing  communica 
tion  skills  in  Spanish.     Supplementary  readers  such  as  Nuevas  Rosa^  de  la 
Infancia  and  books^from  the  Laidlaw  Series  were  available  in  the  class- 
room.    For  oral  language  drilling.  Mis  Primeros  Pasos  (Benson  &  Co.)  was 
used. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  • 

There  was  no  Spanish  as  a  Cecond  Language  component  for  this  class. 
The  three  white  non-Hispanic  students  received  supplementary ^instruction ^ 
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in-  Social  Studies,  which  usually  involved  individual  projects*;directecr,  ^ 

,  .*    .    »*  •  J. 

by  the  homeroom  teacher.  '  *      '  '\ 

*    •*       *      »      '  *  » '  * 

^  .  '         .         '  •• 

Ma^eTIlatics;lfistruction  v    •  .    •  •    .  '  . 

Appro:^imately  three  hours  were  spent  weekly  on  Ma^hematUcs*  instruct  ion*. 
The  major  textbook  used  ,was  Exploring  Elementary'  MatfeeT^.kjLo^'; -Lev^  5       '*  " 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston)',     English  was  used -as  the  language*  of  ins  true- * 

•       •  .  ^  .  ' 

tion,-  and  Spanish  was  u&ied  ttj-relnforce/andr  claf  ify  ce'rt'ayj  concepts. 

■         ■ '  '  .   .-^  •    •  *      .  ^  " 

Time  was',  spent  on  develpping  tivo.  basic  principles  .'o^^^^additiqn,  subtractiom, 

multiplication^  and  d'ivision.     Students  were  grouped. 'according  to  ability. 

Manipulative  objects  and .  audiovisuals  were  i^sad  to  supplement  ins t ruction 

App.roximately.  fifteen  minutes  4a±ly  w^ve  spei;it  on  individualized  seat 

work  in  mathematica'l  application,   .At  tni^'t-ime  the  classrooih  teacher*  and 

<  '       ■*"**•••*    ■-  , 

aide  worked  witfh  students  based  upon  needsv      *  '  « 

^  •  ■    -  '  '  •  .    • .     ■  "  ^^v):  -  y  " 

Cultural  Component    ■         — -       '      '  •        -  —,— — — -  • 
»  1^  . 

Approximately  uinety  minutis  were  spent  vfeekly, dispnssing  topics 
appropri'ate  to  Mexican- American  culturaQ,  heritage.     The.  language  of 
instruction  was  Spanish.     For  tTie  fifth  grade,:*  this  component  ^as  taught 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Spanish 'language  in'struotiorial  component.  No 
major  N*extbooks  were  used;  .however,  ci^ltural  units,  produced  by  the 
district  bilingual  of f ice  were. provided  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
Culturally  appropriate  Reading  materials  were  alfep  available  iij  the  class- 
rooms.    Topics  on  Mexica;:  Hist(?ry,  Geography,  folklbyre,.  holidays,  and 
famous  people  were  studied  and  discussed;     To  suppl'feinent  suclt^justruction 
games,  multimedia  materials'^  and  music  appropriate  to  Mexican  and  Hispanic 
culture  in  general  were  part  of*  the  curriculjum.     '  *  ^. 

Since  the  cultural  complonent  is  an 'integral  part  of  the  Spanish 

1  ^' -.1  ,  ^♦^    ♦.u^*-'  — n       ♦.U^.  ^t:  ♦-Uy^ 

—  ^-''•(D  '    j-«-r^^W....  W  ^  ,  ^.      -  w   

lum  reinforces  oral  aiid- written  language  development^dn ^Spanish.  Students 
do  individual  and/or  group  projects , -l^ook  reports,- and  oral  presentations. 


Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

All  parents  of  students  confer  once  a  semester  with  the  teacher  and 
classroom  aide  in  a  formal  setting.    The  teacher  is  also  required  to  make 
two  home  visitations  a  year.    Approximately  one  third  of  the  parents 
attend  project-  and  district-sponsored  functions,  such  as  open  houses  and 
classroom  parties.     Parent /teacher  association  meetings  are  held  monthly, 
.and  a  limited  number  of  project  parents  attend.     Parents,  however,  do 
confer  with  the  principal  whenever  necessary  and  are  kept  welT  informed  . 
about  the  Title  VII  project.     Informal  meetings  of  the  parents  and 
students  with  teachers  and  teacher  aides  are  held  whenever  requested.  ^ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  G 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  fifth-grade  class  was  thirty  students: 
twenty-nine  Mexican-American  students  and  one  white  non-Hispanic  student. 
The  homeroom  teacher  was  .not  of  Hispanic  descent  and  did  not  speak 
.  Spanis.h.     There  was  no  classroom  aide.     These  students  . remained  with  the 
j  homeroom  teacher  for  approximately  sixty-five  minutes  daily,  of  which 
:  fifteen  minutes  were  spent  on  attendance/opening  exercises  and  forty- 

five  minutes  rn  Science  instruction.    One  forty-five"  minute  period  a  week 
i  at  the  school  library  was  also  spent  with  the  homeroom  teacher. 

•    Spanish  Language' Arts/Reading  and  heritage  were  a  non-graded 
j  component  of  the. fifth-grade  program  at  this  school.  Students 

f  received  pass- fail  status  based  on  participati^on  in  the 

bilingual  project. 

o    Ir.  one  of  the  three  bilingual  components  for  the  fifth,  grade, 
the  class  was  supervised  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and  new 
'  class  leaders  were  appointed  weekly  to  conduct  the  class. 
!  There  was  much  student  participation  and^peer-tutoring  in 

this  particular  classroom.     Students  also  presented  book 
reports  and  topic  reports  based  on  supplementary  reading 
I  done  outside  of  class.  / 

t        '  ■  ' 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Nauive-Spanish  and  ^ative-En'gllsh  "Speakers 

Students  received  English .language  Instruction  .from  a  different 
■toather,'  at  the  same  grade  level  for  forty-five  minutes  dally.     All  of  the 
students  had-  equal  competency  ^ji  Spanish  and  English  except  for  the  one  . 
.white  non-Hispanic  student  who  was  , English  dominant.  ^  . 

■There  was  no  spec^lflc  grouping -for  English  language  -instruction.  .  The 
teacher  indtvlduali^zed  instruction  with  four  of  the  students  who  were  at 
a  slower  pace  than '^ere  }:he  rest  of  the  xlass.    Areas  of  concentration 
were  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  plays,  poetry,  skits, 
storytelling,  choral  reading,  and  sharing.    Approximately  three  hours 
weekly  were  spent  on  developing  written  skills  and  forty-five  minutes  - 
weekly  on  oral  skills.     The  teacher • assigned  approximately  thirty  minutes 
of  homework  dally..  The  major  textbooks ^used  were  Discovery^in  English/ 
Expe riences  in  Lan gua ge.  and  Language  of  Toclay;  (Laidl.aw)  .  ' 

Students  received  Reading  instruction  in  English  from  a  different 
teacher  at  the  same  grade  level.    There  was /a  classroom  aide  available*  ' 
to  the  students  and  teacher  twenty  hours  weekly*     Students  were  grouped 
according  to  ability  and  received  instruction  in  Reading  for  forty-fiv^ 
minutes  daily.     The  thirteen  students  who  were  in  the  higher  level  group 
used  Images ,  Level  5  (Houghton  Miff lln)  as  their  major  textbook  with  the 
workbook  at  the  appropriate  lev^-.    .The  remaining  seventeen  students,  who 


were  grouped  together  in  the  lower  Reading  group,  used  Discovering  Treasure 
(Scott  Foresman)  .as  their  major  textbook  with  the  workbook  a.t  the  ap|>ro^ 
priate  lev«§l.    Students  were  regrouped  as. of  ten  as  necessary  based  on 
individual  abilities  and  need.  JThe  teacher  who  taught  Reading  was  a  , 
specialist  in  this  field.        .  «d 


English  Language  Instruction  for  'Nal: lye- Spanish  Speakers 

I'tiere  was  no  tngnsn  as  a  becona  Language  instructional  component  at 


this  grade  level"  as  all  natlye-SpaMsh  speakers  were  iDallngual. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction. for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Students  received  Spanish  language  instruction  from  the  thred  teach;ers 
who  were  involved  in  the  bilingual  project  at" this  grade  level.. 
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Approximately  three*  hours  were  spent  wfeekly  on  Spanish  Language  Arts  and 
Reading  for  the  twelye  students  who  were  involved  in  the  bilingual 
project.     The  remaining' eighteen  students  received  instruction  in  . 
Social  Studies  at  this  time  with  the  Mathematics  teacher.  Students 
were  grouped  according  to  ability  on  the  basis  of  pretest  and  posttest. 
scores  on  locall;^  developed  Spanish  language  instruments  in  reading  * 
comprehension  and  vocabulary  and  on  teacher  assessment  and  observation. 

Areas  of  concentration  were  grammar,  punct  lation,  spelling,  reading 
comprehension,  pronunciation,  oral  language  development,  poetry,  and  prose 
Approximately  fifteen  minutes  daily  were  spent  on  Language  Arts  concepts 
and  thirty  to  forty  minutes  daily  on  oral  .readir  .  and  comprehension 
exercises.     Ail  three  teachers*  followed  the  same  curriculum  for  instruc- 
tion and  used  Lengua  Espanola,  Nuevas  Poses  de  la  Infancia  -  4°,  and 
the  Senda  series  and  workbooks  at  appropriate  levels  as         major  text- 
books.    The  Spanish  language  component  was  taken  pass-  fail. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native- English  Speakers 

There  was  no  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  instructional  component  atj 
this  school. 

Mathematics  Instructs  on  ^  ^ 

There  was  no  specic?li2ecl  grouping  for  Mathematics  instruction;  the 
teacher  individualized  '  r.  truction  on  the  basis  of  rieed\     Students  receive 
Mathematics  from  a  di£     r^^nt  teacher  at  this  grade  level  for  forty-five 
minutes  daily  using  Expl        _    lementary  Mathematics  as  their  .major 
textl?ook.     Areas  of  concei.tration  were  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  fractions,  percentages,  measurement,  geometry,  and  new 
math.     To  supplement  instruction,  mathematical  games,  oral  drills, 
manipulative  objects,  and  visual  aids  were  used.     Approximately  twenty 
minutes  a  day  were  spent  on  concepts  and  twenty-five  minutes  on  applica- 
tion. 


Cultural  Comifenent 

Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Reading  were  ar?  integral  Rart  of  the  cultural 
component  offered  at  this  school-     The  twelve. students  who  received  such 
Instruction  concentrates  on  Mexican  art,  fables/legends,  Geography, 
History,  holidays  when  appropriate.  Music,  and  famous  people  for  forty- 
five. minutes  weekly.     There  were  no  major  textbooks  used.     The  cultural 
component  was  taught  by  .the* same  teachers  , who  taught  Spanish  language  and 
Reading.    Materials  used  were  teacher-prepared  and/or  locally  developed. 

Parent  and  Community  Involv'&ment-   •  .  -* 

Parent /'teacher  conferences  were  held  once  a  semester,  and  approximately 
twenty  parents-  attended.     This  conference  was  held  in  a  formal  setting 
with  the  homeroom  teacher  who.  was  vfot  involved  in  the  bilingual  project. 
When  problems  or  concerns  arose,  the  individual  teachers  involved  in  the  | 
bilingual  project  contacted  the  parents,  and-a  meeting  was  set  up  either 
at  school  or  in  the  home.     Parents  also  came  to  the  clas-Jes  to  observe 
their  children.     The  principal  and  the  bilingual  counselor  met  with  parents, 
teache.rs,  and  students  whenever  the  need  arose.  "The  community,  being 
school  oriented,  was  involved  in  the  bilingual  project.     The  counselor 
hel'd  meetings  with  the  parents  at  least  once  a  month  to  discuss  bilingual 
educational  philosophy,  student  motivation,  bicuLturalism,  and  teacher/ 
student  interaction.. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School. H 
Major  Features 

The  fifth  grad,e  observed  at  this  school  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
thirty  students,  twenty-five  of  Mexican  ethnic  background*  and  five 
white  , non-Hispanic.     The  class  was  observed' during  the  .Mathematics . 
English  Language  Arts,  English  Reading,  and  bi^  ngual  component  periods. 
The  bilingual  component  was  divided'  into  two  groupis,  Spanish  Language 
Arts  for  Spanish-dominant  students  and  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  for 
English-dominant  students.     Students  attended  these  classes  five  days 
a  week.    Mathematics,  English  Reading,  and  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
were  taught  by  the  same  teacher.     Engli'sh  Language  Arts  and  Spanish  Language 
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Arts  were^  taught  by  another  teacher.  All  teacher^,_in  these  classrooms 
were  Hispanic  and  bilingual.  There  was -one  Hispanic  bilingual  aide  in 
English  Reading. '  '  .  * 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Written  and  oral  aspects  of  English  language  were  combined  and      ^  , ' 
taught  separately  from  English  Reading.     Capitalizat:^on,  punctuation, 
spelling,  grammar,  ^nd  creative  writing  were  included  in  written 
English.     Ori^l  work  consisted  of  slwring,  storytelling,  poetry,  and 
participation  in  skits  and  plays.     Instruction  was"  directed  to  the  entire  ^ 

class  with  independent  desk  work  frequently  assigned.    :During  the 

,    ■  • 

first  few  v/eeks  of  school, -students  were  grouped  according  to  their  * 
ability  on  the  basis  of  their  achievement  the  previt)us  year  and 
performance  on  review  material.     Language  ability  determines  .placement  in 
the  high,  average,  or  low  group.    The  main  textbooks  used  were  Progress  ^ 
±Xi  English  Experiences  in  Language  and  Basic  Goals  In  Spelling. 

English  Reading  included  phonics)  reading ^comprehensicm,  and-use 
of  the  library.     There  were  two  groups—one  low  group  which  worked  with 
,  the  aide  and  one  average/high  gtoup  which  worked  with  thi  teacher .\  The 
students  were  g^rouped  by  ability  and  language^  ability  on  the  basis  of 
their  achievement .  the  prt?.vious  year  and  performance  on  review  work 
at  the  start  of  the  year.  ;  ■ 

Group  A  ^'low)  used  the  ttixtbook  P-.scoveri  ig  treasaire.     The  students 
worked  closely  with  the  aide  whp  also  helped  with  independent  work  in 
Reading  comprehension.     Group  E  (average/hi^h)  used  the  tex.tbook 
Images.  This  group  was  ft^/vieutly  subdivided,  allowing  the  teacher  to 
work  with. a  smaller  group  for  oral  reading  while  the  rest  did  independent 
work  in  reading  compreheiis ion.     The  teacher  occasionally  worked  with 
both  groups  to  evaluate  student  progress  t;hrough  student  observation  to. 
revise  the  curriculum  or  method  of  instruction  if  necessary. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

The  bilingual  component  included  Spanish  Language  Arts  (SLA) ,  Spanish^  \ 
Reading,  Spanish  as  a  .Second  Language  (SSL),  and  cultural  heritage.     The  clas 

0  •  330       /  '  ' 
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was  divided  into  two  groups.     The  Spanish-dominanr  students  received 
Spanish  Language ' Arts  and.  Reading  instruction  with  one  *  teacher.  English- 
dominant  students  received  Spanish  as  a- Second.  Language  instruction  with 
another  teacher  in  a  separate  classroom.    Hispanic  culture  was  integrated 
with'  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Reading  while  the  Spanish  as  a  Second 
Language  group  received  instruction  in  cultural  heritage  onc&  a  week 
during  their  regular  SSL  period.    Topics  covered  at  that  time  included 
art,  food^  legends,  games,  holidays,  music,  and  famous  people. 

Both  groups  used  tlie  Senda. series  and  the  Lengua  Espanola  series. 
The  major  difference  in  the  two  grou|)S  was  that  the  SSL  gi^^p  stressed 
oral  Spanish  while  the  SLA  group  covered  ail  areas  of  'Spanish  Language  Arts 
and'\Reading  and  used  the  to tal-itoersion  method.-    Eoth  teachers  used  the 
same  strategy  in  classroom  management  to  allow  them  to  work  with 
smaller  groups.     Usually  there  were  two  or  three  .t'asks  such  as 
Working  with  a  puzzle  or  playing  a  game  with  peers;  individual  independent 
desk,  assignments ;  and  oral  reading  and/or  instruction  witK  the  teather. 
By  rotating  students* in  these  activities,  the  teacher  was  available *to 
work  wjLth  small  groups. 

(Mathematics  Instruction  " 

 ^  

The  cla^s  'received  Mathematics  instruction  .for  fortyrfive  minutes 
daily.     Instruction  was  in  English  with  Spanish  used  when  necessary  for 
better  comprehension. 

The  teacher  used  the  first  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  class  time  to 
present  a  new  lesson* or  to  review  a' previous  lesson.     Afterward,  students 
did  independent  work  while  the  teacher  worked .with  a  small  group  or 
provided  personalized  individual  instruction.     Mdition,  subtraction, 
.multiplication, ^division,  fractions,  and  geometry  were  studied^at  this 
grade  level'.    Besides  the  textbook,  -Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics,- 
students  worked  with  teacher-produced  worksheets.  "Quizzes  were  given 
upon  completion  o^f  a  unit  for  diagnoistic  purposes.     These  quizzes  were 
usually  teacher  developed.    District  pretests  and  postte&ts  in  Mathematics 
and  English  language* achievement  wera  administered. 
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Parent  and . Community  Involvement 

* 

Direct  parental  involvement  in  the  school  is  mostly  through  parent 
conferences.     The  schools  maintain  a  policy /of  open  and  direct  communica- 
tion-with  parents  regarding  actions  needing  to  be  taken  by  the  principals  - 
and  teachers  in  significant  school  affairs.     Parents  are  also  encouraged 
to  attend  and  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  schoo^l^^board  .and  the, 
Bflingual  Education  Advisory  Council. 

•  Other  parent  involvement  included  as^sting  teachers  in  school 
functions  such  as  parties  and  field  trips*  "      '  , 

.   Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  I 

~'       ^  ^         \   "  •■ 

This  class  had  an  ethnic  composition  of  twenty-six  students  of 
Mexican  descent  and  six  students  who  were  white  non-Hispanic.     The  class- 
room  teacher  was  responsible  for  the  major  instructional  components  other 
than  Spanish  Language  Arts.     She  did  receive  some  a^ssistance  from  an 
instructional  aide  during  the  Reading  period  and  from  a  remedial  Reading 

\ 

teacher  who  pulled  out  a  group  o'f^  students  for  additional  Reading  instruc- 
tion.    Since  the-  classroom  teacher  was  English  monolingu^ ,  the  Spanish 
Language  Arts  component  was  taught  by  a  fallow  teacher  who  was  bilingual 

and  Hispanic.  .  This  teacher  did  have  the^  assistance  of  the  instxuctional 

I.         .  .  ■■  .  ' 

aide^'for  the  entire  forty-five-minute  period. 

t  .  ^  ,  .  "  • 

Other  teachers  included  a  librarian,  who  tai^ght  the  class  once  a  week; 
a  counselor  who-^also  worked  with  the  class"  once  a  week;  a  Music  teacher 
who  gave  instruction  three  days;  a  Mathematics  resource  teacher  who  pulled 
another  group  out  for  additional  instruction;  and  a  Physical  Edycation  ' 
teacher. 


English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Nati*ve-Spanish  Speakers 

Three  groups  had  been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  place- 
ment test  administered  at  thea,beginninp' of 'the  school  year.     Group  1,  labeleji^ 
the  low  group  since  .these  students  were  performing  at  second-'grade  level, 
was  composed  of  nine  students  (one  English  dominant  and  eight  bilingual). 
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Ten  students  (one  English  dominant 'and  nine'%ilingual)  formed  ^the  average 
group  (Group  2)  and  were  perfoi^ning  at  grade  level.     Group  3  had  thirteen 
students  (five  English  dominant  and  eight  bilingual)  who  were  at  grade' 
leyel  and  above.     Reading  instruction  (silent/oral  reading,  phonics, 
reading  comprehension,  punctuation,  and  library  assignments)  was  given 
to  Group  1  for  2  1/4  hours  weekly;  Group  2  for  1  l/2^hours;  and  Group  3 
for  3  3/4  hour^**     Remedial  Reading  teachers  r.lso  worked  with  students 
in  Groups  1  and  2.     Groups  remained  Intact  during  the  school  yeaj  although 
a  few  students  were  changed  on  the  basi?.  of  '>\idividual  need  and  ability. 
Reading  instruction,  other  content  skills  in  English  Language  Arts  were 

taught  by  the  classroom  teacher..    However,   the  -ntire  class  participated 

<■  )  .  . 

in  skill  development  of  capitalization,  spelling,  creative  writing,  and 
penmanship..  This  instruction  occurred  during  a  fifty-minute  peri^od  each 
week.     In  addition,  an  oral  language  component  consisting  of  role-playing 
and  sharing  was  allotted  1  2/3  hours.^  each  week.     An  independent  work» 
period  (three  houfs  each  week)  was  assigned  to  all  content  areas  in 
English  Language  Arts.  V 

^  The  various  means'  of  formal  student  'evaluation  were  the  ^pllowing: 

(;i)  The  Stanford  Achievemeat  Test  administered  twice-a-^year ;  (2-)  a  weekl}^ 

ReaSlng  test  administered  for  the  pur^DOse  of  assessing  student  achievement, 

and-for  reviewin^g'  curricular  objectives  anjd/or  teaching  strategies; 

(3)o  week],y  .  and  monthly  spelling  -Dests ;  and  (4>>:weekly  j^rammar  tests  . 

•  .  "■'  V  t  * 

Reading  an'd  Language  Arts  textbooks  included  Images  (Houghton,.  Mifflin  Co.) 

aijd  Discovering  Egglish  (Laidlaw) .        ^  -         .  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  a;id  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

This.,  component  was  taught  to  thred  groups  by  a  bilingual  teacher. 
Group  1,  with  eleven  balanced  bilingual  students ^  was  usig^  Senda  4 ; 
Group "2, with  fourteen  balanced  bilingual  students,  was  working  in  La  Cuidad, 
2f  supplementary  book  prior  to  Senda  4;  and  Group  3^'  which  had  seven  English- 
dominant  students,  was  given  instruction  in  Spanish,  as  a  Second  Language. 
The  teacher  and  aide  shared  responsit?ility  for  the  instruction  of  all- 
three  groups.  -  All^thred  groxips  remained  fairly  stable  ^roughout  the 
school  '^ear.     Every  month  these  groups  followed  an  established  schedule  - 
of  activities,   'For  example,  during  the  first  week  Group  1  worked  on  ' 
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Senda  4  which,  tapped  silent /oral  readingv^  phonics,  and  reading  comprehen-sion 
skills;  and  Group.  2  covered  similar  skills  in  La  Cuidad,  Level,,2.  In 
tbe  second  week  of  the  month,  Group  1  worked  on  silent  reading,  compre- 
hension, and  grammatical  exercises  in  the  Senda  4  Ficha  or  workbook.     .  ^ 
Group  2  completed  work  in  Practicas  de  Ortografia  4  'on  punctuation, 
capitalization-,  and  spelling.     During  the  third  week  of  each  month,  , 
Group  1  and  Group  2  concentrated  on  grammar  using  Lengua  Espanola  4.  .  The 
fourth  week,  the  entire  class  participated  in  a  cultural  lesson  which  will 
be  described  in  detail  in  the  Cultural  Component  section.  Approximately 
3  3/4  hours  were  allotted  each  week  for  Spanish  Language  Arts.  Specifically, 
2  1/2  hours  were  assigned  to  direct  instruction  with  the  remaining  11/4 

hours  in  independent  -work  activity.  ^ 

■  ■  ■ 

^  Group  3,  or  the  SSL  group,  rotated  a  number  of  activities  during 
the  week.     REPASO  (project-de'^eloped  materials)^  was  used  for  o'ral  Language 
Arts  and  De  Camino  (W.  S.  Benson)  for  grammaticJil  and  spelling  exercises 
-as  well  as  oral .  language  (and  Jleadi^ig)  activities .     Primarily,  this  group, 
spent  the  major  portion""  of^the  3  3/4  hours  each,  week  on  oral  language 
activities  such  as  the  following:     pronunciation,  sentence,  pattern,  and 
sentence  completion  drills;  vocabulary  building  exercises;  structu;red 
dialogues  and  dialogues  on  specific  topics'.     Some  attention  was  also  given 
to  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and- capitalization.     There  was  no  ^ 
formal  evaluation  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  since  no  grade  reports  were 
given.    Nevertheless,  a  progress  report  was  made  to  the  parents  of  parti- 
cipating students.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  seven  English-dominant 
students  had  voluntarily  participated,  in  the  program. 

The  teacher  used  ^  wide  variety  of  instructional  materials  to 
strengthen  the  program.     These  were  exercise  sheets ,  charts,  flash  cards, 
cassette  tapes,  records,  films trips,  art  and  craft  supplies,  library  books, 

and  the  overhead  projector.  .  - 

■»'.'■ 
»    .  -  <»  ■ 

Mathematics  Instruction    ■  '  ^  ' 

The  entire  class^  received  new  math^ instruction  in  the  content  areas 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  basic 
geometry.     However,  three  groups  were  fotmed  to  provicje  students  with 
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additional  instruction  in  certain  areas.    One  group,  composed  of  tweaty- 
two  students,  received  additional  practice,  j^n  division;  another  group  of 
six  students  worked  on  multiplication;  and  a  third  8^°^  °^  four  students 
received  instruction  in  all  these  areas.    The  entire  class  was  instructed 
during  the  1  1/4  Kours  allotted  each  week.     Independent  work  activities  ^\ 
were  allotted  2  1/2  hours.     English  is  used  primarily  for  instruction, 
and  Spanish  is  not  us^d  unless  absolutely  necessary.    The  Mathematics 
resource  teacher  pulled  sever^al  students  out  for  additional  instruction 
at  another,' time  of- the  day. 

;  Student  assessment  of  a  weekly  Mathematics  test  . is  used  to  indicate 

the  student's  progress  and  to  review  curriculum  objectives  and  teaching 

r  .t        •  ^ 

Strategies,  *  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  textbook  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  (Holt,  / 
Rinehart  and  Winston  Co.),  the'  teacher  also  utilizes  exercise  sheet:;, 
charts,  flash  cards,  films  Con  occasion),  ah  overhead  projector,,  and  /; 
art  and  craft  supplies  to  enhance  the  instructional  component.  ,7 

Cultural  Component  ^ 

This  area  is  integrated  with  the  curriculum  taught  for  Spanish 
Language  Arts.     As  w^s  indicated  earlier,  on^e  week  (3  3/4  hou.rs)  during 
each  month  is  devoted  to  bicultural  instruction.     The  Spanish  Xanguage  Arts 
teacher  includes  activities  on  art,  fable,  games,  Geogra^.fiy,  History, 
holidays,  and  famous  historical  and  cultural  figures  a^/motivating  tech- 
niques- to"  explore  cultural  values.     This  component' iS/ taught  in  .both 
languages  with  assistance  from  the  instructional  aide. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

The  classroom  teacher  had  communicated  with  ten  patfiiits  during  the 
year.     She  was  not  aware  of  the  number  of  parents  who  atfirded  7?A;nthly 
PTA  meetings  and,  although  there  were  periodic  class  parties  which  parents 
supported  Uy  the  donat^ion  of  food  items,  they,  nonetheless,  'did  not 
^attend.    The  teacher  did  mention  the  work  of -a  migrant  aide  who  coordi- 
nated a  parent  involvement  group  at  the  school. 
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Instructional  Sjprategles  for  Grade -6,  School  J  , 

*  ii .  - 

The  sixth  grade  observed  at  this  school  had  a  total  enrollment  of 

twenty-seven  students,  twenty\:Jfour  of  Mexican  descent  and  three  who  were 

i/hite* non-Hispanic.    The  intact  class  had  instruction  in  Mathetnatics, 

English,  and  the  bicultural  component  in  the  homeroom.    Besides*  these 
subjectis,  the  students  went  to  different  classes  and  teachers  for  other 

subjects  but  not  as  an  intact  class.  Ther^  were  six  forty- five-minute^, 
periods  during  the  day.  * 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  only  instructional  strategies  for 
Mathematics,  English,  English  Reading,  and  the  bicultural  component  will  be 
discussed.    At  this  grade  level,  most  of  the  students  had  a  good  command 
of  thp  English  *  language."    Usually  those  students  with  limited  or  no  English- 
speatcing  ability  were  recent  immigrants  frefo  Mexico. 


English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

English  Language  Arts  was  taught  for  one  period  each  day  for  the 
entire  class.     Written  and  oral  English  were  emphasized  with,  spme  assign- 
ments reqi  iring  reading.     English  Reading  was  taught  separately  by  tlie 
two  Reading  teachers  as  remediation  for  one  period  each  day.  Only 
.fourteen  of  the  twenty-seven  students  were  asigned  to  the  class.  7 
Instruction  was  the  same  for  native-English  speakers  as  for  native-Spanish 
speakers;  however,  Spanish  instruction  was  provided  if  needed.  The 
remedial  Reading  teachers  and  aide  were  bilingual,  and  there  was  a  • 
bilingual  aide  in  English  Language  Arts. 

English  Language  Arts  included  capitalization,  punctuation,  spellings 
grammar,  and  creatiye  writing..    Reading  activities  included  library  assign- 
ments and  book  reports..  Activities,  except  the  Reading  assignments, 
involved  the  entire  class  with  equal  amounts  of  time  for  teacher  instruc- 
tion and  independent  work.    The  main  textbooks  used  were  Progress  in 
English/Experiences  in  Language  and  Basic  Goals  iii  Spelling. 
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Students  in  remedial  Reading  received  instructi'on  in  phonics  and  \ 
reading  comprehension  and  used  the  library.    The  strategy  was  to  provide 
individualized  instruction  and  maximum«use  of  audiovisual  equipement  such 
as  cassetted  and  filmstrips.     Textbooks  used  were  the  SRA  series,  Reading 
Skills  Labj  Guidebook  to  Beter  Reading,  dictioharies,*'magazines,  and- 
several  reading  textbooks  for  different  grade  levels.     Grouping  occurred 
only  fox- the "purpose  of  assigning  student^Mto  work  vith  either  of  the  two  - 
teachers  and/or  the  aide;  however,  there  was  individualized  instruction 
within  each  group.  • 

Students  iti  Vemedial  Reading  were  recommended  by  the  teacher  and  ^ 
counselor  .based  on  the  previous  year  *s -achievemetit  and  teacher  observation. 
Thore  was  'ongoing  evaluation  by  te.acher  observation  and  by  criterion- 
referenced  and  standardized  testing. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Hispanic  culture  vas  taught  through  and  combined  with  Spanish 
Language  Arts.  '  This  comprised  the  bicultural  component.    The  entire  class 
spent  forty- five  mihut^  each  day  in  this  class.     Although  grammar, 
spelling,  language  mechanics,  and  poetry  were  covered,  the  emphasis  was  in 
Spanish  Reading  and  comprehension.  . 

The  biclutural  component  ted'cher  was  Hispanic  and  bilingual. 
Instruction  was  in  Spanish  with  the  use  of  English  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.     This  approach  was  used  for  both  native-Spanish  and  natlVe- 
English  speakers.    Using  the  Senda  series  as  a  basis  for  grouping,  the 
class  was  divided  into  three  groups.     Depending  on  SpanJ.sh  language 
comprehension,  students  were  assigned  to  the  Senda  3,  Senda  4,  or  Senda  ,5 
group.'    This  grouping^  represented  low,  average,  and  high,  resp'ectively • 
The  teacher  also  used  novels, and  poetry  for  greater  exposure  to  Spanish 
literature.  ,  i  .  - 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks,  the  class  used  tapes,  slides,  films ^ 
and  filmstrips.    There  were-  also  charts,  maps,  and  displays  about 
Spanish  culture  incorporated  into  the  learning  tasks.. 

Through  the  use  of  all  the  iridtric  ional  materials,  various  aspects 
of  the  Spanish  culture  were  preseiitad.  These  included  studies  about 
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artljfood,  legends,  games,  history,  music,  holidays,  famous  people,  and 
geography^  of  Hispanic  countries. 


Ma  themat  i  cs  Ins  t^ruc t  ion 

The  entire  class  teceived  Mathematics  instruction  for  forty-five 
minuted  er.ch  day.    Instruction  was^n  English  with  the  use  of  Spanish  ^ 
when  necessary  for  better  comprehension.  -The  Mathematics  instructor  was 
also  ..Hispanic  and  bilinguar?''  *  . 

The^i^teacher  used  the^  first  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  class  time  to 
present  a  new  lesson  or  review  a  previous  lesson.    Afterward,  students  did 
indeiTendent  work  while  the  teacher  circulated  to  each  student  for  per^  * 
sonalized  individual  instruction.    Those  students  who  were  behind  received 
as  much  individual  instruction  as  possible  to  bring  them  iip  to  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  class.     The  class xxeneived  instruction  in  addition, 
subtraction,  jpultiplicatiorT,  division,  fraction,  percentages,  measurements, 
and  word  problems.    Besides  the  class  textbook.  Exploring  Elementary 
Mathematics,  students  Worked  with^eacher-.produced  e^cerci&e  sheets, -games 
^nd  puzzles. 

Parent  and  Community  .Involvement  <a  ^ 

Direct  parental  involvement  .in  the  school  is  mostly  through  parent 
conferences-     The  schqpls  maintain  a  policy  of  open  and  direct  communica- 
tion with  parents  regarding  actions  needed  to  be' taken  by  the  principals 
arid  teachers  in  significant  school  affairs.    Parents  are  also  encouraged  . 
to  attend  and  participate  in  school  board  meetings  and  Bilin^al  Education 
Advisory  Council  activities.  o  ^ 

Other  parent  involvement  includes 'assisting  teachers  in  school 
functions  such  as  parties  and  field  trips. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6,  School  K 

The  twenty-nine  students  of  Mexican  descent  who  were  observed  for_^ 
this  grade  level  participated  in  a  departm^alized  educational  program 
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at  the  junior  high  school".    Their  first-pertod  class  was  bilingual 
education.     Only  the  Language  Arts  period  and  the  Mathematics  period  were 
observed.     None  of  the  teac^hqrs  of  these  class  periods  had  instructional 
aides  to  assist  them.     In  addition  to  these  subjects,  the  students  also 
received  instruction  in  Speech, .Physical  Education^  Science,  and  Social 
Studies.     Some  students  received  ESL  instruction.     A  counselor  atjthe 
iuniot  high  school  worked  periodically  with  some  of  the  students,  .and  . 
a  librarian  aide  assisted  the  teachers  and  students. 

Spanish  LanRua^^e -Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers  . 

The  bilingual  education  teacher  alternated  between  small-group  and  " 
whole-class  instruction  according  to  the  subject  matter/being  taught. 
Spailish  Language  Arts  instruction,  including  capitalization,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  grammar,  was  taught  at  least  one  week  each  month.     For  example, 
onelweekVas  devoted  f'o  the  writing  component,^  one  to  the  Reading,  and  one  to 
cultlure.^  Then  the  cycle  began  once  again  in  this  sequential  order.  For 
.0  each  week  of  instru^ction  in  the  writing  component,  approximately  fifty 
'  minutes,  was' devoted  to  direct  instruction  with  the  remaining  three  hours^ 
spent  in  independent  activity,  which  the  teacher  closely  supervised.  This 
writing  component  was.  taught  to  the  entire  class  in  both  languages.  They 
utilize  the  workbooks  Lengua  Espanola  4  (Cultural  Centro  Americana)  and 
.Practicas  de  Ortografia  (Cultural. Puerto rri-^quena,  Inc.) 

"F'or  the  Reading  component,  the  teache/t  grouped  the  students  based  on 
the  student's  previous  academic  record  and  toacher  judgement.     There  wer^'  ;, 
three  groups:     (1),  the  first  group  consisted  of  twenty-two -Students  (five 
Spanish-dominant  and  seventeen.,  balanced  bilingual)  w'.io  were  all  reading  in 
the  Senda  4  Libiro  de  Lectura  (Eduction  Santillana)  and  were  considered  the 
high  group;   (2)- a  second  group  was  formed  wi^  five  students  (one  English-, 
dominant,  four  balanted'biliQgual)  who  read  in  Senda  3;  and  finally,   (3)  the 
third  group  was  composed  of ''two  stodents  (one  English-dominant. ,  one  balanced 

•  bilingual)  who  read  Serf-da  2  ^nd  were  readiijg  below  grade  level.  Reading 
instruction  for  all  three  groups  included  silent/oral  Reading ,  phonics,. 
Reading  comprehension,  ani  vocabulary  development.    Direct > instruction  was 

'.provided  for  fifty  minutes  and  independent  activity  for  three  hours  e'ach 
wedk  for  the  first  two  groups.     The  third  group  received  one  hour  of  direct 


instruction  with  2  1/2  hours  of  independent  work.     All  independent  work  in 
Reading  was  closely  monitored  by  the  teacher.     Students  remained  in  these 
groupings  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year.     If  there  was  some 
change,  it  was  determined  by  the  g^tudent's  ability  level.     Spanish  was 
pr.edominantly  use,^  for  Reading  instruction.     In  addition  to  the  Reading 
texttooks  mentioned/  the  students  used  the  workbook  Lenguaje;    Fichas  de 
Trabaja  4  (Educaciori  Santillana).     Other^materials  that  had  been  incor- 
porate^a-  into  the  instructional  program  were  LibroXSegundo  de  Lec-tura  (La 
Escuela  Nueva,  S.A.  Editores),  La  Cuiddd  Nivel  and  Libro  de  Lectura  1  (Serie 
Santillana),  Viajar  y  Aprender  (W.'s.  Benson  &  Co.)  .  and  Nuevas  Rosas  de 
.,1a  Infancia  Guar  to  Ano  (Editorial  Patria)  .  ' 

'  The  students'  assessment  was' accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways:|^ 

(1)  vocabulary  development  was  tested  in  both  languages  twice  a  month;  . 

(2)  grammar  was  tested  on  a  monthly  basis;.  (3)  workbook  assignments  were 
examined  daily;  and  (4)  spelling  exercises  were  evaluated  monthly.  In 
addition  to  reporting  student  progress,  assessment  and  evaluation  are 
used  for  revising  curricular  objectives  and  teachinp  techniques\ 

Other  instructional  materials  used  in  the  Spanish  Language  Arts 
program  included  exercise  sheets,  , charts,  educational  ^-cassettes ,  games 
tapes,  records,  filmstrips,  library  books,  "^films,  and  the  overhead 
projector.  "  ' 

English  Language  Instruction '^iEor  Native-English  and  Native- Spanish  Speakers 

Twenty-seven  students  attended  two  class  periods  for  English  Language' 
Arts.     The  teacher  for  this  component  taught  the  entire  class  primarily 
in  English,  although  she  did  allow  "the  use  of  Spanish  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely^ necessary.    There. was  no  grouping  since  she  considered  all  the 
students  in  her  class  to  be  of  average  ability:    The  week' s  .instructional 
schedule  had  the  following  pattern:     (1)  spelling,  two  periods  on  Monday 
and  one  period  on  Tuesday;   (2)  English  grammar,  both  periods,  Wednesday 
and  Friday;   (3)  Reading,  Thursday  for  one,  jperiod.     Each  week  two  periods 
were  used  for  oral  language  instruction  which  included  plays,  poetry, 
skits,  storytelling,  and  sharing. 
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The  writing  component  which  consisted  of  capitalization,  punctuation^ 
spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing  (to  some  extent)  was  taught  1  3/4 
houiA  each  week.    Additional  time  (3  1/2  hours)  w^s  assigned  to  indepen- 
dent  work  with  individual  attention  provided  by  the  teacher..  Finally, 
direct  instructiotj  in  the  Reading  component  (oral/silent  reading,  phonics, 
and  reading  comprehension)  was  provided  for  fifteen  minutes  each  week  with 
the  regaining  thirty  minutes  in  the  period'  allotted  for  independent  work..  . 

The  teacher  assessed  the  students'  progress  by  various  means; 
XI)  Stanford  Achieveiment  Test  administered  twice  a  year;  (2)  biweekly 
tests  in  spelling,  English  dictation,  or  Vocabulary;  and  (3)  a  bimonthly 
assessment  of  the- studentV'  public  speaking  abilities,    fhe  students  had 
completed  .The  Galaxies  (Houghtbn-Mif flin) , 'their  sixth-grade  Reading  text- 
book, and  were  working  with  the  following  materials:    Basic  Goals  in 
Spell ing  (McGraw-Hill),  Progress  in  English/Experiences  in  English 
(Laidlaw) ,  and  Sounds  of  a  Distant  Drum  (Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Wiaston). 
The  students  also  used  exercise  sheets,  charts,  educational  games,  and 
flash  cards.     Audiovisual^ equipment  that  was  brought  into  the  classroom 
included  a  tape  recorder*,  a  record  player,  filmstrips,  film,  and  over- 
head projectors.      *  - 

Mathematics  Instruction  ,f-> 

 :  '■   , 

Twenty-seven  students  received  direct  instruction  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  fractions  for  11/4  hours  each 
week  with  an  additional  2  1/2  hours  assigned  to  independent  work.  The 
entire  class  was  taught  in-Engl\sh,  although  the  teacher  did  give  indepen- 
dent work  assignments  that  were  suitied  to  the  student's  performance  level. 
Of  the  twenty  students  who  were  tested,  five  were  designated  as  perforH^ing 
at  grade  level,  nine  below  grade  level,  and  six  at  third-gr^de  level; 
The  entire  group  was  considered  average  and  below  average  in  academic 
performance  by  the  teacher.     The  teacher  administered  several  tests 
di;^ng  the  twelve7week  school  quarter.     In  additj^on  to  sixthr-week  and 
twelfth-week  tests,  the  students  were  also  tested  twice  a  month  by  a 
tencher-deVeloped  instrument.     Also, ^ a  monthly  test,  developed  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  unit, ^was  given  to  the  students.    All  were  utilized. to 
assess  student  achievement .  '  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics  6th  Grade 
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(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston)  was  the  main  textbook.    However,  the  teacher  * 
supplemented  the  instructional  program  with  exercise  sheets,  charts,  and 
educational  games. 

Cultural  Component 

This  component  is  integrated  with  the  curriculum  taught  in  Spanish 
Language'  Arts.    The  teacher  devotes  one  week  .(3  3/4  hours)  each  month  for 
instruction  in  the  cultural  heritc^ge  of  the  Mexican-American  student. 
She  incorporates  material  on  fables  and  legends,  games.  Geography,  History, 
holidays,  music,  and  important  historical  and  cultural  fig;ures  for 
motivating  students  to  explore  various  aspects  6f  their  cultute. 

'    CuHural  units  developed  by  the  .Title  VII  bilingual  office  as  well 
as  resource  material  from  other  textbooks,  such  as.  The  Story  of  the 
ftexican-Americans ,  and  THe  Men  and  the  Land,  and  The  Mexican-American 
in  American  History  (all  from -the  American  Book  Co.)  have  been  implemented 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement  '  ^ 

Open  house  at  the^ junior  high  school  was  held  during  the  first  wegk 
in  March.     Since  the  on-site  visitation  occurred  before  this  date*,  no 
report  could  be  mac^e  on  parent /teacher  contacts.  .  *  „ 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION  ■ 

*'    ■  f 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  26  began  In  1972.     During  the  1975-76  school  year,  284  students 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  3  were  involved  in  the  project^ at  the  request 
of  their  parents.-    Theae  students  were  in  ten  classrooms  at  four  schools, 
where  thie  student  turnover  ranged  from  26%  to  42%  a  year.. 

Stadents  in  the"  project  come  from  families  winh  an  average  annuajl. 
income  of  $7,000  and  live  in  single-unit  or  multiple-unit  dwellings  in  the  ' 
suburbs  of  a  large  city .     Although  the  majority  of  the  heads  of  household 
are  semiskilled  workers,. at  one  school  23%  of  the  families  are  on  welfare. 

This  suburban  city  receives  anr^overflow  of  Asian  and  Hispanic  families 
from  a  district  of  the  adjacent  metropolitan  city.     Therefore,  the  ethnic  ' 
composition  of  project  school  is  approximately  35%  Hispanic  descent,  23% 
black,  16%  Asian,  and  24%  white  non-Hispanic.    .   .  , 

: Goals  and/or  Objectives 

Project  26  is  one  of  four  that  form  and  are  funded  through  a 
consortium.     The  goals  and  objectives  of  these  projects  are  therefore  quite 
similar  and  include  the  following;;.  * 

.    •    To  increas'e  reading  and  mathematics  skill  levels  using  English 
and  ^Spanish  as  languages  of  instructibn 

•  To  instill  in  project  students  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
,culturetothrough  bicult;ural  and  multicultural  activities 

•  To  help  projject  participants  and  .  their  parents  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  educational  system  by  improving 
communication  between  the  home  and  the  school 

ft 

•  «To  provide  a  site  where  observers  may  watch  a  maintenance- 

*  type  bilingual  proTgram  in  action  '  *' 
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^  •To  avoid  costly  duplication  by  participating  with  the  other 

conlsortium  projects  in  staff  development,  curriculum  develop- 
ment,  media  prpduction,  testing  and  evaluation,  dissemination, 
and  cpmniunity*  irivolvement  activities  -  "  ' 

'  I  '  Prdiect  Staff  '  ,  ' 

During*  the  1975-76  school  year,  ten  full-time  teachers,  six  full-time 
aides,  and  three  "three-hour"  kindergarten  aides  took  day-to-day ^respon- 
sibility for  bilingual  l^nstructioHt.-  These  staff  members  were  ali -bilingual 
and, were  supported  by  ten  part-time  volunteers  of  whom  fiye  were  .bilingual; 
two  part-time,  bilingual,  community  liaison  .'wofkers ;  and  the  full-time, 
bilingual.  Project  Director.     During"  the  1975-76  school  year,  ten-bilingual 
professional  ccnsui<;ants  were  also  paid,  by  the  project  to  <.provide  inservice  , 
training  in  language  instruction.  Science,  cultural  studies.  Music,  and 
classroom  management.  '  .  ^  * 

In  1975,  all  staff  members  mentioned  above  werfe  in  tbeir  first  or 
second  year  with  the  project' with  the  exception  x>f  three  teachers  wHo  had 
been  with  the  project  since  it  began  in  1972.'""a11  project 'staff  were  ; 
Hispanic  w[ith  the  exception  of  two  white,  non-Hispanic  teachers;  five 
x^hite,  non-Hispanic  volunteers;  one  vrhite,  non-Hispanic  consultant;  one 

Filipino  teacher;  and  one  Filipino  aide. 

Remedial  reading  teachers,  speech  and  hearing  specialists,  psychologists 
and  learning  disabilities  t;,eachers  funded  by  the  District  or  Title  I  w^e 
available  to  project  students  on  'a  limited  basis  as  these  suppoxt  personnel 
spriike  only  English.  '        .  '  "  , 

\  The  services  of  a  full-time,^  bilirfgual  media  center  staff  and  a  full-*  ? 
time^ilingual  evaluator  were  also  shared  by  all  consortium  sites. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaire's 
submitted  to  ^e  .classroom  teachers'  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact .  Study.  ,  '  < 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study     ,   2 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  received       ^  ^   2 


Teachers 


Highest  earned  college  degree! :  ^ 
No  degree 

*    Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  A  years  of  work 
B*A*  or  B«S. 

Teaching  credential  only 

M.A.  or  . higher  - 

No  response  .       j  \ 

»  -  '  .     .  n  .  <, 

-  ♦  ■  '     ■  >' 

5  '1  '.  r 

Type  of  state  ^teaching  credential  held; 
Noh-credentialed 

Temporary » ^provisional »  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergehcy 

■   '  '  '  . '  ^ 

Regular  credential 

Bllingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience; 
,  Less  than  1  year 

1  year  . 

2  years  ' 

'  3  years  /  - 

4  years 
•  5-9''  y^ars 

10-19  years  ^'  . 

'  20-29  years  - 

30  or  more  years  /  ' 

No  response     »k  •  ' 

•s.  ■  ■(  ^ 
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'    '                        ,            ■  Teachers 

Yearh  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program;  .  . 

Less  thM  1  year  •   

1  year  ^ 

2  years                                       •  1 

3  years                      ,  >   

4  years  '                                ;      •  .  

5  years   

More  than  5  years                      -  ^   . 

No  response                                             '  *  '  . 

•    ■        '  •         '  . 
Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllngual-blculturar  education; 

l-S  quarter  unltaf  (1-3  semester  hours)  -  ^  ; 

fr-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  2  ^ 

16-30  quarter  units  ^^(11-20  semester  hours)    \     -    -  ■ 


More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)_l 

No  college  training  In  blllng^al-blcultural  ,   

No  response  _ 


Aioount  of  time  spent  In  lnser\rlce.  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  blllngual-blcultural 
education; 
1  day  or  less 

2-15  days  ^     '  '  _ 

15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 

None 

No  resj^onse 


Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specif ically  designated  for 'and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title..  VII  ^o4,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0-  - 

Other  -0- 

.    ,  .         TOTAL  $64,000           .  • 

•  Per -pupil  .$225.00 

.  •  "*  -I  ' 

In  addition  td  the  above,  ^the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

^      Intensive  Sample  School         ^  ' 

Federal  and  State*    '  Total  grants  not  given. 

Other  Total'  grants  not  given.  , 

TOTAL  •  Total  grafts  not  given. 

•  Per  pupil      V  .  $269.73 

•A  ^  ■  '         .    '    ^     "    " ' 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for ^bilingual  project  partici-     ■     "  ^  ■ 
pants  $494.73  • 

"The  Title  VII  grant  is  used  tor  aides'  salaries',  materials,  and  in- 
service  training  and  travel.     The  school  district  pays  the  salaries  of  all 
the  teachers « and  of  two  full-time  aides.  - 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  ■ 

_  Impact  Study  Samples 

The  information  included  here  is  based  on  discussions  with  project 
staff  and  on  observations  ia  one  of  the  pro'ject*s  two  second-grade  class- 
rooms.  - 


*Titles  I.  and  II,  state  early  childhood  education,  and  remedial  reading 
funds. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2  '  , 

Major  Features  , 

•  This  second-grade  class  toeets  in"*an  open-classroom  setting/.  . 
Students  are  therefore  aware  of  and  often  involved  in 
activities  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  cluster. 

#.    The -English  Reading  program  and  parts  of  the  Spanish  Reading 
\    '    .  program  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  District's  Total 

^Tdtal  Reading  Program.    This  prd'gram,  used  by  all  teachers  in  . 
the  District,,  hafe  a  heavy*  phonics  coinponent.    For  example, 
students'  learn  rules  for  sounds  made  by  blends  and  diphthongs 
and  recite  these  rules  when  provided  with  flash  card  cues. 

•  In  'this  classroom,  the  teaqher  groups  students  heterogeneously 
'  as  well  as  homogeneously  by  ability  level* 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native^English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

After  beginning-of-the-year  observations,  the  teacher  placed  each 
student  in  a  homogeneous  group  for  Reading  instruction  and  in  a  hetero- 
geneous  group,  for  Language  Arts  instruction.     All  Reading  groups  spend 
about  three  hours  a  week  on  phonics^and  Reading  comprehension  activities. 
•  Students  in  the  lower-ability  Reading  group. 'receive  ah  additional^2  1/2  . 
hours  a  week  on  phonics  and  Reading  instruction  from  a  Title  I  Reading 
specialist.     The  lower  group  always  works  under  teacher  supervision;  the 
other  three  groups  spend  ^about  50%  of  their  time  on  independent  work. 

Reading  group  activities  include  dictations ,  choral  recitations  cued, 
by  phonics  flash  cards,  the  reading  of  words  copied  from  the  blackboard, 
and  discussions  of  stories  in  Macmillan  (for  'the  higher  group)  and  Harper 
^&^Row  (for  the  lower  group)  readers.  . 

.     The  students  spend  about  3  l/2  hours  a  week  in  their  heterogeneous 
groups  working  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  and  creative 
and  nonfiction  writing  assignments.    These  activities  take  place  at  learning 
stations  where  students  might  alphabetize  a  list  of  names  of  students  in 
the  room,  underline  and  pronounce  phonograms  in  a  list  of  words,'  or  write 
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a  short  story  using  new  vocabulary  words.  During  this  time,  students  are 
encouraged  to  help  each  other  as  well  as  to  request  help  from  the  teacher 
'6r  the  classroom  aide.  '    ^  -        ^  '/ 

Although  English  comprehension  Is  rarely  a  problem,  the  teacher  does 
not  hesitate  to  explain  activities  or  concepts  In^  Spanish  to  students  she 
thinks  might  be  having  trouble  following  a  lesson.  ._A11  students  spend  one 
hour  each  week  selecting  books  and  reading  Independently  in  the  library. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  ISIative-English  Speakers 

Students  in  this  second-grade  classroom rremain  in  their  English  Read- 
ing groups  for  Spanish  Reading  instruction  and  are  assigned  to  one  of  three 

'  <->  .  ■  .  ■  '  ' 

homogeneous  groups  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction, 

Tiie  twenty  s''tu(^ents..  in  .the  three  highest-ability  Spanish  Reading 
grour*s  spend  about  two  hours  a  day  on  Spahisji  Reading  and  phonics  iactivi- 
ties  sucU  as  drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  new  Spanish  ^:ords,  reading^ 
from  tiie  Santillana  series  readers,  and  answering  questions  in  accompanying 
Santillan^T  workbooks.     Elghc  stiidercs  in  the  lowest-ability  Reading  group 
use  time  normally  allotted  for  instruction  in  Spanish  to  work  with  a 
compensatory  education  Reading  specialist  on  Reading  fundamentals  in 
*  English.         —        '  - 

. .  /.I  V  .  _ .. . .  .  •  ■  .  ' 

^,  '       \\ '  ',  ""»"    ■       -  ■  T 

■'   Fox-  two  hburs  each  week,  students  are  placed  in  homogeneous  ability 
groups  and  rotate  through  three  centers  for  grammar  aji'd  spelling  instruction. 
At  these  centers,  the  aide,  the  teacher,  and  a  bilingual  resource  teacher 
supervise  activities  such  as  oral  descriptions  of  selected  pictures  ("esta 
es  una  mesa,  esta  es  una  silla") ,  the  matching  of  vords  and  pictures,  and 
the  writing  of  simple  sentenced*  using  new  vocabulary  j5«7ords.    English  is 
s£o]^n  .freely  during  all  Spanish  language  activities. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  classroom  teacher  divides  her 
students  into  high-,  medium-,  <and  low-ability  groups  on  the  basis  of  a 
district-developed  Mathematics  test.     Students  in  all  groups  are  exposed  to 
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the  new  matfi  approach  as  presented  in  the  California  State  Series  Sets  and 
Numbers  (L.  W.  Singer  Co.).    Elementary  School  Math  II  (Addison-Wesley)  is 
also  used  to  cover  addition,  subtraction,  and  elementary  measurement 
problems.    The  lower- ability  groups  move  more  slowly?  and  work  with  more 
supervision  than  do  the  upper-ability  students.     The  teacher,  therefore, 
spends  the  majority  of  the  3.3/4  hours  allotted  weekly  to  Mathematics 
•instruction  with  students  in  this  lower  group.     The  aide  supervises  seat- 
work  done  by^ the  medium-ability  group;  the  higher-ability  students  work  on 
their  own  and  ask  questions  of  the  teacher  or  aide  as  needed.  Although 
Mathem„4tics  instruction  is.  conducted  in  English,  students  are  free  to  use 
Spanish  whenever  they  wish.  -.  -  ^ 

Cultural  Component 

:         Multicultural  awareness  is  developed  during  Social  Studies  activities, 
.  classroom  discussi/ions  of  upcoming  holidays,  and  storieis  read  to  the  class 
'  by  the  teacher.     Activities  in  Social  Studies  centers  are  based  on  a  text- 
book entitled  Concepts  and  Values  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and 
include  discuss'iohs  of  different  ways  of  living  according  to  people's 
income'  and  geographic  location. 

At  stpry^^  time  the  teacher  uses'  such  books  as  Everyday  Fun  and  Carnival 

iFrolic  with  Children  in  Brazil  (Doubleiay  Doran  Co.)  and  Joji  arid  the  Fog 

f.     ■■  .... 

(William  Morrow  &  Co.)  to  lead  into  discussions  on  cultural  awareness. 

The  class  ,has  celebrated  holidays  like  Martin  Luther  King  Day  by  \ 
coloring  pictures  of  Dr.  King  and  then  discussing  events  in  his  life. 

Most  culture-related  lessons  ate  presented  to  the  entire  class  in 
Englis.h  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Many  students  in  the  project  havfe  mothers  and  fathers  who  Work  outside 
their  homes.     These  parents  often  send  decorations  or  food  to  school  with 
their  child  when  they  cannot  actually  participate  in  classroom  functions. 
'Two  to  four  parents  from  each  classroom  attend  PTA  meetings,  chaperone 
j^ield  trips,  or  actually  attend  classroom  parties. 

Once  a  semester,  project  teachers  meet  with  parents  to  share  observa- 
tions on  the  student's  progress  at  home  and  at  school. 

■    ^'  ■  '  • 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  target  Population 

This  biririgual  project  began  in  1971.     The  school  district  is  located^ 
in  a  city  of  more  than  a  million -people  that  is  multiethnically  rich  in 
Spanish,  black,  and  other  cultural  influences. 

As  a  port  of  entry  from  Latin  America,  the  city  has  had  a  continuous 
iYiflux  of  Spanish-speakers  for  ^lany  y fears,  andi  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  there  has  beer;  a  sharp^ upsurge  in  the  community's  awareness 
of^.the  Hispanic  language  and  culture.     The  mayor's  office  has.  estimated  . 
the  Latin  American  community  of  the  city  to  be  approximately  18%  of  the 
tatai  population.    While  newer  data  ^re  not,  currently .available,  indications 
are  that  the  mvaiber  has  increased  since  the  original' study  was  made.  A 
survey  by  the  city>  unii/ersity  states  that  there  are  approximately  100 
business  enterprises  and  numerous  Spanish-speaking  professionals  in  the 
community-     There  are  also  many  professional  and  social  organizations 
representing  Cuban,  Honduran,  Ecuadorian,  SalvadorTan,  and  Costa  Rlcan 
groups.    At  least  twq  weekly  newspapers  are  printed  in  Spanish ^and  there 
exist  several  radio  and  television,  programs  broadcast  also  in  Spanish. 

The  Spanish-speaking  population  is  somewhat  scattered  throughout  the 
city*    While  no  Latin  "barrio"  or  ghetto  exists  as  compared  , to  other  areas 
in  the  Southwest  or  New  York,  there  do  seem  to  be  two  main  areas  of  concen- 
tration. '  ^The  participating  schools  located  in  one  of  these  areas  include 
one  elementary  school,  two  junior  high  schools,  and  one  high  school.  The 
second  area  of  concentration  is  served  by  the  remaining  two  pi^o gram  parti-  . 
cipants,  one  elementary  school  and  one  junior  high  school."    There  are 
approximately  94,000  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  about  27,000  enrolled 
in  the  parochial  schools. 

<i»  •  -  _  •  r 

4  '•  •  •  • 
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The  overall  scope  of  the  bilingual  project  consists  of  a  total  of  800.. 
students  (of  which  A36  are  elementary  students)  in  six  different  schools. 
Bilingual  sections  of  kindergarten,  first  grade,  and  second  grade  were  -  . 
financed  totally  by  LEA  funds.     The  qther  grades  utilized  ESEA  Title  VII 
funds  for  the  bilingual  students.     Spanish-speaking  students  haVe  first 
choice  of  being  matriculafte^_into  the  bilit^gual'/bicultural  program.  Non- 
Spanish  speakers  are  placed  on  a 'waiting  list. 

The  schools  involved  in.  the  AIR  Impact  Study  include  School  A, v 

,     '  it  ' 

grades  3  and  6;  and  School  B,^ grades,  2,  4,  and  5.    The  student  enrollnent 
at  School  A  is  estimated  to  be  composed  of  the  following  ethnic  groups: 
18.%-black,  45%  white  non-Hispanic,  and  35%^  no  40%  Hispanic.     The  enrollment 
at  School  B  is  65%  black,  35^o  Hispanic,  and  less  than  1%  white  non-Hispanic. 

School  A  has  a  student  enrollment  of  about  600.     The'  project  has 
estimated  that  2816%  of  that  tdtal  enrollment  is  non-English-dominant  and 
that  out  of  the  total  number  (210)  of  the  students  served  at  this  school  by 
the  project,  125  are  non-English-dominant  and  85  are  English^dominant . 
School  B  has  a  student  population  of  650.     It  is  estimated ^ that  out  of  that 
'figure  16.3%  are  non-English-dominant.  .  Of  the  210  bilingual  project 
participants  there,  106  are  non-English-dominant  and  104  are  English- 
dominant,  ^ 

Of  the  non-English-dominant  students  enrolled,  at  School  A,  89,4%  come^ 
from  low-income  families;  of  the  non-English-dominant' enrollment  at 
School  B,  67.9%  come  from  low-income  families.     On  the  whole,  the  project 
estimates  that  School  A  has  a  "low-income"  population  of  43  (296  aie 
English-dominant  and  137  are  non-Eriglish-dominant) .     School  B  has  'an 
estimated  453  students  coming  from  low-income  families  of  which  72  are 
non-5nglish  dominant  and  381  are  English-dominant^.    These  English-dominant 
figures',  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  the  black  population.  '  , 

Most  of  the  student's  fathers  are  semiskilled  workers^,  and  the  mothers 
servants.    The  estimated  average  annual  gross  income  of  the  families  is; 
$4,000  to  $6,000.    Housing  in  ^the  neighborhood  where  the  school  is  located 
consists  primarily  of  duplexes  aloS^g  with  other  single-  and  multi-unit 
.  dwellings.     Large-  and  extended- family  patterns  ar^i  commonly  found.  The 
.  mobility  rat^e  in  and  out  of  School  A  is  from  20%  to  23%.  \ 


W    The  School  B  neighbqrhood  is  fairly  stable  with  an  estimated  10%  move- 
ment Into  or  out  of  the  school.    The  housing  there  also  consists  of  mixed 
single-2-  and  multiple-unit  dwellings,  and. the  dominant  type  of  occupation 
held  is  semiskilled  work.    The  average  annual  gross  ijncome  of  "the  families 
ranges  from  $4,000  to  $8,000.       '     i   '  ■         ^  j 


,  Goals  and /or  Objectives 
The  program's  main  objectives  are  the  following:        '  ' 

•  To  provid^  an  opportunity  for  students  of  limited  Spanish- 
speaking  ability  to  perform  as  well' as  their  peers 

•  To  maintain  and  augment  these  students'  native  langyage 

Aili'ties         '  .  .     \  ^ 

'.»''* 
*  ^    To  enhance  the  self-concept  of  the  Spanish-speaking  student 

through  a  culturally  releyant  curriculum 

•  'to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  English-speaking  stodent  to 
vs'  acquire  a  functional  use  of  a  second  lajaguagie  ,  q 


'  Project  Staff  •  ;  v 

The  bilingual  project  consists  of  a  fjall-time  (year-round)  Project 
Director  (white,  non-Hispf^nic) >  a  stenographer,  pnd  two  bilingual 
specialists.     There  are  also  eight  bilingual  associate  teachers. *  Four,  of 
these  ^re  assigned  to  work 'with  the  elementary  program  and  'four  are 
. -assigned' to  the  secondary  pi^ogram.     There  are  also  thirteen  bilingual 
"instructional  aides  participating  in  the  pr'ogram,  eight  of  whom  are  f 
assigned  to  the  element/ary  program  and  are  hired  on  a  ten*-month  basis. 


Aside  from  the  ^bove  bilingual  personnel,  there  are  twenty-six 
classroom  teachers  who  participate  in  the  program*  but  are  funded  through 
LEA  funds.     Fourteen  of  these  teachers  "participate  in  the  elementary  program. 
There  are  no  district-provifled  media  or  curriculum-material  specialists  and  . 
rarely,  any  professional  consultants.     The  District  also  makes  no  provision 
for  remedial  Reading  teachers  in  the  schools  included  in  the  study -sample. 
This  is  expected  to  be  x:overed  by  the  classroom  teachers.     The  District 
doesi'  however,  provide  one  English-dominant  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 
(EMR)  .teacher  for  School  B  who  serves  some  students  in  the  bilingual 
project.    The  project  also  employs  an  evaluator  on'an  annual  contractual 
basis.  *    •  "  v» 

The  elementary  bilingual  sections  are  conducted  by  a  team  of  a 
bilingual  teacher  or  a  bilingxially  oriented  ^lassroom  teacher  and  a  bi- 
-lingual  teaching  assistant.     Each  teaching  assistant  'serves  two  classroom 
teachers.    Two  bilingual  associate  teachers  and  one  part-time  bilingual 
specialistV^i^.  also  assSg^d  to  assist  in  each  elementary  school. 

stud^ts  .in  the  secondary  program  receive  instruction  from  a 
team  composed/of  three  bilingual  or  bilfngually.  oriented  classroom  teachers; 
one  bilingual  associate  teacher,  and  two  bilingual  teaching  assistants. 
The  teams  are  further  assisted  by  one  bilingual  , specialist .      '  '  ' 

Out  of  the  fourteen  classroom  teachers  participating  in  the  bilingual 
program  at  the  elementary  level,  three  are.  Hispanic,  tea.  are < black,  and  one 
white  non-Hispanic.     The  bilingual  teachers  are  all  of .Hispanic  descent. 
It  is  ai;iticipated  that  as  the  classroom  teachers  become  more  fluent  in 
Spanish  through  the  inservice  training  program  the  services  of  the 'a'sso.ciate 
teachers  will  be  withdrawn  and  bilingual  teaching  assistants  will  be  provided. 

The  associate  teachers  are  trained  teachers  from  Latin  Americap^^ 
<:ountries  who  are  participating  in  a  foundation  ^teacher-exchange  program. 
They  are  resppnsible  f or ^instructing  in  Spariisb.       "  .        '  • 

The  i*nformation  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the /Classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  st^odents  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study.        ^  • 


.      TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total' number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires'  received 


Teachers 

'5-  ' 


Aides  and 
Associates 


Highest  earned  college  degtee: 
No  degree  ^ 

Degree  or-*  diploma  based  on  less  than  4,  years  of  work 

B«A«  or  B«S« 

-  ••  <  «• 

^'Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 

No  response  -     ^  ^ 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 

Non-credent ialed                                ^"  1 

 "    .  /   

,    Temporary,  provisional,  partial-^f ulfillment,  or 

caaergency      •       •  n   

Regular  "credential  3  

Billngual-bicultural  teaching  credential    1 

^No  response            /■     '  \  ^  .. "  • 

Years  of  full-^time  teaching  experience; 

Less  than  1  year           '  \  y-  \  ^     . 

■  1  year    "   "                        .       [  '         \  .    ,  '   -      '.  ~'   ■ 

2  years   ■ 

3  years   ^   y 

4  years             -   .. 

.   5-9  years  '                2  1 

10-19  years  1  1 

20-29  years    

30  or  more  years  .   ,   

No  response  ^  ^  . 

—   '  ■  N-^. 

*"Associates"  refers  to  trained  teachers  from  Latin  America  participating  in 
a  teacher-exchange  program. 
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Teachers 


■     ■  •   t 

>Yeara  of  teachinR  in  a  bilinguar  proapam: 

Less  than  1  year 
1  year 

'2  years  / 
3  :f  &&VS 
'    ^  years- 
.  5  years  r 
Hore  tlxan  5  years  ^ 
No  response  i  . 


1 


1 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bllitigual-bicultural  education: 
1-5 /quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  . 

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  ^  

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours)   L 

More  cban  30  qxxarter  xmlts  (more  than  20  semester  hrs, )  '  "1 

No  college  training  In  bllingual-blcultural   L 

No  response  *   


Amount  of , time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-blcultural 
education: 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 
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"  ^  Sources  of  .Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project:  •  . 

Title  VII  •  "  $214,000 

Other  Fed^al  and  State  -0-'  *  " 

Other  (LEA)  '  43,000   

TOTAL  ^  •  . 


$257,000  < 


•    Per  pupil 


$321.25 


In  addition  to  the  above the  following  funds  were  designated  for' 

/ 

bilingual  project  schools:    ,  • 


Sch^dl  A  . 
Federal  ^nd  State 
Other 
TOTAL 

•    Per>,  pupil 


-0- 
-0- 
■-0- 


Total  per  pupil  additional  funds- 
. for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants f 


-0- 


$321.25 


School  B 

Federal  and  State 

Other 

|rOTAL 

•    Per  pupil 


-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


cit] 


Total" per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici-  - 
pants 


-0- 


$321.25 


The  Title  VII  grant  is  allocated  so  that  $181,000  is  spent  on 
instruction  and  $33,000  on  staff  development.     The  LEA  pays  for  nine  teacher 
aide /community  ll^aisons  and  for  field  trips  and  other  miscellaneous  extras 
for  the  bilingual'  project.     The  basic  per  pupil  cost  in  the  District,  not 
including  the  above  special  funds,  is  $1,084.00.  . 


X  o 
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.  ,  CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

'  Impact'  Study  Samples. 

Ope  of  the  two  third-gr^de  classrooms  was  randomly  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Impact  Study  iand  wa^  also  later  selected  for  detjailed  observation 

'  ,.  .    .  ■  '  -  '  . 

as  part  of  the  intensive  study.     This  classroom  of  thirty  pupils  is  located  . 

at  School  A  and  consists  :of-  ten  Central  Americans,  seven  South  Americans, 

six  white  non-Hispanics,  and  two.  blacks. 

.One  of  the  two  fourth  grades  in' the  project  was  randofiily  selected  for 
AIR, testing  and  for  detailed  ovservation  as  part  of. the  intensive  study 
sample.     This  classroom, is  located  at  School  B  and  consists, of  thirty-two  ^ 
students.     The  ethnic  composition  of  the  classroom  cons:*   ts  of  fifteen 
blacks,  one  Asian,  one  white  non-Hispanic,  one  Puerto  Rican,  one  Mexican, 
two  Central.  Americans ,  and  eleven  Cubans  (two  of  whom  are  half-Cuban  and 
half-white-non-Hispanic) . 

-r  ■     ■  . 

One  of  the  two  sixth-grade  classes  was  randomly  selected  ^or  testing 
purposes  for  the  Bilingual  Impact  Study  and  for  detailed  observation  as  ^part 
of  the  Intensive  Study  Sample.     This  sixth-grade  classroom  is  located  at 
Schbol  A  and  consists  of  thirty-six  students  of  whom  twenty-three  are  Hispa- 
nic, eight  are  of  white  non-Hispanic  descent,  and  five  are  black. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

.       /     ■  ■ 

Major  Features 

The  teacher  in  this  classroom  is  assisted  on  a  part-time  basis  by  an 
aide  \grho  has  taught  in  the -bilingual  project  for  over  five  years.-    She  has 
had  over-thirty  days  of  inservide  bilingual  education  training  along  with 
other  related  college  training.     She  is  totally  responsible  for  teaching 
English  as  a- Second  Language  (ESL)  and  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL). 

EnjcHsh  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

English  Language  Arts  is  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher  to  three 
ability  groups:  Level  10  (eight  students)  is  the  high  group.  Level  8*  (thir- 
teen students)  is  the  medium  group,  and  Level  6  (five  students)  is  the  low 
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group/    All  groups  us6  the  Scott  Foresman  Reading  Systems  series.     Level  8 
is  appropriate  for  third-gYade  Reading..   Level  6  is  appropriate  for  second- 
grade' Reading.     Level  10  is  appropriate  for  advanced  third-graders.  Aside 
from  these  three  group;? there  is  ^  groVp  of  three  students  who  aie 
beginning  English  readers  ^nd  receive  English  Langua'ge  Arts  and  Reading 
instiruction  from  the  second-grade  teacher.    The  teacher  spends  appro^i- 
piately  1  1/Z  hours  daily  on  the  English  Language  Arts  block  which  includes 
writtei)  and  oral- language  skills  in  addition  to  Reading.     Groups  are 
rotated  for  group  instruction  while  the  others  work  independently  in 
Language  Arts  and  on  Reading  follow-up  assignments.    All  areas  'in  wi^tten 
Language  Arts  (including  spelling)  are  taught^ on  a  small-group^ basis  > 
(Reading  group's)  with  the  exception  -of  grammar  which  is.^taa^^^^q.  a  whole- 
class  basis.    The  teacher  estimates  that  approximately  two  Hours. a  week 
are  devoted  to  subjects  within  the  written  Language  Arts  ar,ea*  of 'which  at 
least  half  of  this  time  is  spent  doing  independent  seat  work.     She  also  . 
estimates  that  apprdximately  half  an  hpur  a  week  is  spent  on  oral  Language 
Arts  skills,  storytelling,  choral  reading,  and  sharing  skills  conducted 
within  the  Reading,  group  structure.    Dramatic  arts,  pcretry,  and  shafing 
skills , ^as^>\w^  library  skills,  are  taught  on  a  whole-class  basis. 

Each  group  spends  approximately  five  hours  a  week  on  ditect  Reading 
activities.     Each  group  receives  approximately  2  1/2  hours^a  week  of  direct 
teacher  instruction,  and  the  remaining  time  is  spent  engaged  in  Independent 
work.  -  "  J,  - 

The  criteria  for  designating  the  ability  .groups  is  based  on  the  stan- 
dardized test  in  the  Scott  Foresman  Reading  Systems  series  and:  by 
teacher  observation.     Regrouping  can  occur  at  the  end  of  unit  tests  contin- 
gent upon  ability  and  need. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English: Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  is  taught  by  the  bilinguar  associate  teachei: 
(Latin  American  exchange  teacher)  to  sIk  different  groups.    Written- and 
oral  Language  Arts  tasks  are  incorporated  into  the  Reading  .assignments. . 
Group  A  is  a  low-ability  group  of  five  pupils  who  are  all  bilingual  and  were 
reading  Nuestros  Amigos  (taidlaw)  at  the  time  of  visitation.     Group,  B  is  an 


average-ability  Spanish-dominant  group  of  four  pupils  who  were  reading  the 
text  Del  Campo  al  Pueblo  (Laidlaw)  at  the  time  of; visitation.     Group  C  is 
a  bilingual,  average-ability  group  of  three  pupils  who  were  also  reading 
Del  Campo  al. Pueblo  at  the  time  of  visitation.^    Group  D  is  a  Spanish- 
dominant,  hi gh- ability  group  of  tyo  pupils.     Group  E  is  a  bilingual,  high 
ability  group  of  two  pupils.    Both  groups  D  and  E' were  reading  Adventuras 
Maravillosas  (Laidlaw)  at  the  time  of  vi^'  nation  and  at.  times  are  brought;  - 
together  and  taught  as  a  group  of  four.     Grbup  F  consists  of  four  students 
(two  Spanish-dondnant,  two  bilingual)  of  'average  ability  who  were  reading 
Nuestrros  Aniigos  at  the  .time  of  visitation. 

Groups  B  through  F  receive  approximately  thirty  minutes  of  instruction 
and  ten  minutes  of  independent  work  time  on  a  daily  basis.    Group  A,  being 
the  slowest,  receives  approximately  forty-five  minutes  of  daily  instruction 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  of  independent  work  time.    Each  Reading  textbook 
used  here  is  accompanied  by  a  workbook.     Each  group  receives  daily  homework 
assignments  in  addition  to  the  classroom  independent  work  tasks-     ^      ^    ^  ' 

Students  are  able  to  change  groups  on  a  unit-completion  basis  depend- 
ing on  their  demonstrated  ability.     The  criteria  for  designating  grouping 
patterns^  are  based  on  teacher-made  tests  in  Spanish  Reading  which  assess 
comprehension,  pronunciation,  and  written  abilities. 

i  The  regular  classroom  teacher  also  teaches  and  reinforces  Spanish 

written  Language  Arts  to  the  bilingual  and  Spanish-dominant  students  when 
the  English-dominant  students  are  engaged  in  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
(SSL)' with  the  aide.     She  covers  the  areas  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  * 

.grammar  using  an  entire-class  teaching  approach. 

ESL  and  SSL  instruction  is  given  by  the  instructional  aide.    Her  main 
approach  to  both  is  a  bilingual  one.     That  is,  both  languages  are  used, 
and  both  languages  are  allowed  freely.     However,  the  students  must  always 
speak  in  complete  sentences  when  practicing  their  second  language.  The 
techniques  used  on  a  continuous  basis  are  pronunciation,  sentence  pattern, 
sentence  completion,  and  vocabulary  building  drills.     These  groups*  are 
taught  in  the  back  of  the  room  while  the  teacher  .^teaches  Spanish  grammar 
to  the  rest.  ' 
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Mathematii^s  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  .by  J;]h,e,,, classroom,  teacher ,  who  is  assisted  at 
times  by  an  instructional, aide  shared  with  another  classroom.    She.  employs  . 
a  whole-class  approach  with  some  individualizing  and  grouping  according 
to  need.     The  classroom  teacher  considers  the  class  to  be  of  mediiim 
ability  in  general.     She  considers  three  students,  to.be  of  high  ability 
and  the  rest  of  medium  ability  with  a^ few  of  these  near  low  ability. 

The  skill  areas  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  were 
covered  and  the  introductibn  of  ratios  and  percentages  was  in  process  at . 
the  time  of  visitation.    The  major  textbodk  used.  Elementary  School 
Mathematics  (Addison-Wesley ) ,  stresses  new  math  concepts.     The  amount ^of 
time  spent. on  the  daily  Mathematics  lesson  is  flexible  depending  upon  need. 
However,  an  average  of  forty-five  minutes  a  day, (five  times  a  week)  are 
devoted  to  Mathematics  learning.    Approximately  twenty  minutes  daily  are' 
occupied  by  independent  and  individualized  tasks.     The  teachers  allow 
both  languages  (English  and  Spanish)  to  be  used  freely  by  the  students,'* 
and  she  employs  both  in  teaching. 

Cultural  Component  . 

'This  area  is  not  taught  as  a  separate 'unit  but  is  incorporated  into,  the 
areas  of  Social  Studies  and  Music.    The  culture  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  is> especially  incorporated  into  the  learning 
scheme  for  special  events  and  occasions  (i.e.,  Cuban  Independence  Day,  the 
Guatemalan  earthquake,  etc.).     The  students  contribute  and  participate  in 
the-  Spanish  dance,  music,  and  poetry  programs  presented  at  the  annual  Pan 
"  American  .Day  and  are  encouraged  to  share  about  their  country  in  the  class- 
room on  an  ongoing  basis.     Latin  American  music  is  also  included  a§  part 
of  the  music  component  which  is  held  three  times  a  week  for  twenty-fivfe 
minutes.     In.  Social  Studies  and  Music,  the  .use  of  both  languages  is  allowed. 


Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

i  •  t 

«  ,.  ; 

"I  ^!  1  ■  .  • 

  '  _    ;  .  f y 

Major  Features  .  -  . 

The  teacher  in  the  classroom  is  bilingual;  however,  she  does  not  teach 
any  Spanish-related  subjects  because  she  did  not  .think  she  knew  Spanish 
well  enough  to  teach  it.     Therefore,  these  areas  are  taught:,  only  by  the 
associate  and  assistant  teachers. 

The 'Latin  Ajaericah  associate  teacher  recently  came  from  Argentine  and 
is  responsible  for  teaching  SSL  to  the  English-dominant  students.  Her, 

knowledge  of  English  is  limited. 

■  ^  '  -  ■ 

.  English  Language  Instruction-^  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Written  Language  Arts  is  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher  for  approxi- 
mately forty  minutes  daily  using  a  whole-class  approach.    The  language  skills 
covered  include  capl>Jalizat ion,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  . 
and  nonfictionaly  writing.     Approximately  thirty  minutes  are  spent  daily  on 
direct  instruction, .^nd  the  remaining  ten  minutes  are  dedicated  to  indepen- 
dent study.     Approximatiely  twenty  minutes  a  week  are  spent  in  this  area. 

The  class  is  broken  up  into  five  ability  groups  for  Reading  instruc- 
tion.-   Group  A  is  conside^red  to  be  remedial  in  all  subjects  and  consists  of 
three  Spanish- dominant  students.    The  instructional  aide  is  responsible  for 
the  Reading  instruction  of  this  group  and  spends;  approximately  fifteen  to  , 
twenty-five  minutes  daily  (in  a  ^^eparate.  room)  on  direct  Reading  instruction. 
Independent  work  (about  forty  minutes)  is  done  when  the  students  return  to 
the  regular  classroom  where  the  rest  of  the  students  are  involved  in  rotar  . 
ting  reading  groups  with  the  teacher  and  in  independent  seat  work.    The  ^ 
remedial  group  was  reading  Around  the  Comer  (Harper  and  Row  Basic  Reading 
Program)  at  the  time  of  visitation. 

 ^Group  B  is  a  low-ability  Reading  group  which  consists  of  eight  students. 

One  is  English  dominant  and.  the  rest  are -bilingual.     The  group  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  instructional  aide  and  is  structured  in. the  same 
way  as  the  remedial  group.     This  group  was  currently  reading  Friends,  Old  > 
and  New  (Scott  Foresman)  at  the  time  of  visitation.  , 
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the  next  three  groups  (C,  D,  and  E)  are  taught  by  the  classroom., 
teacher  o'n  a  Rotating  basis.  All., were  reading  at  some  point  in  the  book 
Open  Highways  >  (Scott  Faresman)  at  the  time  of  visitation.    The  teacher, 
indicated  that,  approximately  forty  minutes  of  instruction  and  forty  minutes 
of  independent  seat  work  is  given  to  each  group  on  a  daily  basis.     Group. C 
is  considered  to  be  medium/low  ability  and  consists  of  nine . students  of 
whom  five  are  bilingual.    Group  D  also  consists  of  nine  Medium/low  ability  • 
students  of  whom  three  are  English  dominant  and  six  are  bilingual.     Group  E 
consists  of  seven  English-dominant  pupils  and  is  considered  to  be  'of 
average  ability  (in  terms  of  grade  level)  by  the  teacher.    All  groups  are 
rarely  regrouped  and,  if  so,  the  change  is  made  depending  upon  ability. 
iCrouping  patterns  are  determined  by  textbook,-by  standardized  Reading 
test  scores,  and  by  the  records  kept  by  the  previous  teacher.  , 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  is  taught  to  three  groups  by  the  bilingual  para- 
professional  instructional  aide.     The  groups  meet  with  the^  aide  in  a      ^-  . 
separate  classroom  (the  bilingual  room)  on  a  rotating  basis  and  spends 
approximately  twenty. minutes  daily  on  Spanish  Language  Arts.  Approximately 
ten  minutes  are  devoted  to  instructional  tipe  and  another  ten  minutes  to 
independent  work.    Group  A  consists,  of.^  three  Spanish-dominant-  students  who 
are  beginning  Spanish  readers.    Most  of  their  activity  is  directed  toward 
developing  Spanish  Reading  skills;     The  textbook  used  at  the^  time  of 
visitation  wa?  Aprendemos  a  Leer  (Laidlaw).^  Group  B  consists  of  three 
bilingual,  medium-ability  students  who  receive  more  overall  exercises  and 
.grammar  instruction  than  Group  A.     They  also  were  reading  in  the  textbook 
Aprendemos  a  Leer  . at  the  time  of  vis.itation.   ^ 

The  last'  grbup  (C)  consists  of  eleven  bilingual  students  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  high  Spanish  ability  by  the  aide.  They  were  reading  . 
Aventuras  Maravillosas  (Laidlaw)  at  the  time  of  visitation.  '  ■  \ 

...Spanish  oral  Lan-guage  Arts,  is  not  covered  in  any  group  except  for 
Spanish  game  and  song  activities  on  given  occasions-    The  area  of  written 
Language  Arts  is  covered  by  the  textbooks  accompanying  workbook  assignments 

419  . 
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which  include  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  lesisdns.    The  three  groups 
have,  never  regrouped,'    The  grouping  pattern  is  determined  by  last  year's 

records  and  by  teacher  observation.  • 

^  ^   J,  /  .    , . . 

"^Second^Lan^^         Instruction,  for  Native-Spanish  and  NativerEngiish  Speakers 

ESL  instruction  is  given  to  the  Spanish-dominant  students  by  the 
classroom  teacher  and  SSL  instruction  is  given  to  the  English-dominant 
children  (in  another  room),  by  the  bi^lingual  associate  teacher  for 
"approximately  thirty  minutes  each  morning.     However,  trie  teacher . indicates 
that  she  really  does  not  teach  ESL  in  the  strict  sense,  but  rather  uses  it- 
as  extra  English  practice  for  Spanish-dominant  students.'    She  mostly  uses  a- 
total- immersion  English  approach  while  the  associate  teacher  always  uses 
a  total- immersion  Spanish  approach  in  teaching  SSL.  .  The  classroom  teacher 
mostly  emphasizes  pronunciation,  sentence  pattern,  sentence  Completion, 
and  vocabulary  building  skills  and  no  conversational  techniques.     The  SSL 
associate  teacher  follows  a  similar  pattern. 

Mathematics  Instruction  ^ 

Mathematics  instruction  is  taught  with  a  whole-class  approach  by  the, 
classroom  teacher  (with  the  exception  of  remedial  Mathematics) .     An  average 
of  forty  minutes  daily  Is  spent  in. the  content  area  of  MatHematics^^;  TSpprSxl- 
mately  half  of  that  time  is  spent  in  direct,  classroom  instruction  (twenty 
minutes),  and  the  rest  is  spent  on  independent  work  which  overlaps  with 
independent  Reading  seat  work;    English  is  the  only  language  employed  by 
the  classroom  teacher  in  the  instruction  of.  Mathematics,'  and  the  major 
textbook  used. is  Elementary  School  Mathematics  (Addison-Wesley) .  The 
skills  covered  include  addition,  subtraction,  multipllGatipn-^  division, 
-fractions,  and  measurement.  . 

The  students  in  the  low-remedial  English  Mathematics  -section  also 
"receive  Mathematics  instructipn  from  the  bilingual  instructional  aid^V 
While  the  entire  class  i?.  involvad  in  Mathematics  instruction  , or  s^at  work, 
she  individually  tutors  and  groups  those  remedial  , students  accordljig ' to 
need.    The  major  textbook  used  for  these  eleven  students  is  Practice  ' 
'c  Exercises  in  Arithmetic  (Continental  Press  Series,  grade'l  to  3)  . 

■   •      .  ■       ^  ■ 
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Cultural  Component 

Hispanic  culture  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  unit  but  is  occasionally 
incorporated  into  the  areas  of  Social  Studies  ^nd  Art  laostly  by  the  bilin- 
gual instructional  aide.     The  content  areas  which  have  been  covered 
include  Ar.t'i  games,  holidays,  and  Music,    Approximately^thirty  minutes  a 
month  are  spent  on  this,  ai^a  and  the  principal  language  used  i^  Engllshi 

4  Instructional  Strategies  for  fcrade  6  I  . 

r  _  * 

Major  Features'^  * 

«    ■  „  ^    .•  "'  ■  '  • 

"  .'"The  teacher  in  this  classroom  is  an  Enjjlish-mondlingual  black  who  is 

,  > '     , '     •      '  -  .    ,  ~ 

assisted  by  a  teacher  assistant  responsible  *for  teaching  Spanish  ais  a  Second^ 

.Language 'and  Spanish  Language  .  Arts  '  skills .     iSi  addition,  the  Latin  American 

exchange  associate  teacher  is  involved  in  teaching  History,  Science,  Mathe- 

thiatics,  and  Spanish  Reading.     Aftei^  the  regular'  classrqom  teacher  gives  a 

legson  in  these  subjeets  in  English,  the  Hispanic  associate^  teacher  gives 

the  same  lesson  in^panish  either  the  next*  day  or  immediately  after. 

, Sometimes  sfte  just  repeats  or  clarifies  in  Spanish  what  the  teacher  is  , 

tryinj^  to  get  across  for  the  benefit -of  the  Spanish-dominant  students. 

However,  the  exchange  teacher's  English-speaking  ability  is  limited.  The 

classroom  is  considered  to  be  of  medium/high  ability  by  jche  teacher, 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speake^rs 

<* 

-    Inc-addition  to  Reading,.:written  and  oral  English  Language  Arts  is. 
taught  by  the  c^lassroom  teacher.    Written  Language  Arts  poUsists  of 
punctuation,  speHing,"  grammar ,  and  creative  and  nqrifictional  writing  and 
is  taught  on  a  whole-class 'basis.     Approximately  one  hour  a  day  is  spent  in 
this  area  of  Language  Arts.     Out  of  that  hour,-  approximately  fifteen  minutes 
are  spent  in  i^^direct  instruction  and  about  forty-five  minutes  on  independent 
task  assignments.  ,  .  . 

Poetry,  skits^  and  sharing  skills  are  utilized  in  developing  English 
oral  Language  Arts  and  are^  also  taught  on  a  whole-cXass  system.  Approxi- 
mately fifteen  to-.twenty  minutes  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  area. 

'  '   ••  •  421 
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The  . class  Is  divided  into  two  main  groups  for  English  Reading  ins true- 
tion.    While  the  classroom  teacher  works  with  one  group,- the  instructional 
aide  works  the  other  group  in  the  area  of  Spanish  Readins.     They  a:iternate 
groups  every^  other  day.     Group  A  is  a  higfi-ability  group  and  consists 
of  thirteen  pupils.    They  were  reading  Voices  (level  19)  of  the  Stott-* 
Foresman  Reading  Systems  at  the  time  of  visitation.     Group  B; consists "of 
twenty- two  medium-ability  students  who  were  reading  Exploring  Afar  from  ' 
Scott-Foresman's  Open  Highway  Sefi^s  at  the  time^bf  visitation.    There  is  < 
one  student  who-  receives  individ^ual  heVp  by  the  teacher  because  he  is  a 
Spanish-dominant,  beginning-English  reader.   ..The  teacher  indicates  that 
there  are  no  remedial  readers  in  this  classroom.     The  basic  Reading 
program  consists  oiE  phonics,  comprehension,  and  oral  and  silent  reading 
as  well  as  other, related  language  skills.    Library  skills  are  covered  on 
a  whole-class  basis.    Each  group  receives  about  twenty  minutes  of  direct 
instruction  every  other  day.    AppsqxiJiately  forty  minute^are  spent  on 
Independent  preparatioii  or  foHow-up\  seat  work.    The  students  are  rarely 
regrouped; 'but,  if  an  individual  were  to  change  Reading  groups,  this  would 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  need.    Thfe  criteria  for  designating 
the  grouping  pattern  upon  entry-  are  based  on  standardized  tests  and  on 
teacher  observation.  ^  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instructibn  for* Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  instruction  is  given  to  two  groups,,^  each  o.f  about  ten  pupils 
who  are  either  bilingual  or ^Spanish  dominant,  by  the  bilingual  teacher 
assistant.    The  English-dominant  students -receive  S.SL,  also  from  the  same 
aide.     The  amount  of  \time  spent  is  exactly  the, same  as  the  English  Reading, 
period  since"-  English  and  Spanish  Reading  sessions  taeet  concurrently  and 
the  students  al1;ernate  every' other  day.    The  average-ability  group  was  read 
ing  the  textbook  For  Tierras  Vecinas  (Laidlaw)  while  the  higher-ability 
group  was  reading.  For  Los  Caminos  del^^Muhdo  (Laidlaw)  at  the  time  of - 
visitation.    The  main  emphasis  of  this  class  revplved  . around  oral  and 
silent  reading  along  with  grammar  skills.    The  students  are  given  ^teacher- 
made  exams,  weekly  quizzes,  and  workbook/worksheet  assignments.  The 
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criteria  for  grouping,  according  to  the  aide,,  are  based  rnqstly  upon 
teacher-made  tests  and  last  year's  records.    Because  of  lacl^  of  space, 
cla^s  '  is  usually,  held  in  an  empty  room  (while  another  class  is  in  recess) 
or  in  the  basement.. 

i   •      ■  •  •  .       '  ■ 

Second-language  instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher  aide."-=  She  meets  ' 
with  a  group  of  six  Hispanic,  English-dominant  students* for-  forty  minutes 
every  day  in  the  basement..   She  uses,,  the  books  Camino  Al  Escuela  (Laidlaw) 
and  Victoria  to  introduce  Spanish  Reading.     She  also  meets  with  a*  group 
of  twelve; nonrHispanic,  English-dominant  students,  for  SSL  instruction  for 
thirty-five  minutes  daily^     The  regular  classroom  teacher  teaches  ESL 
concurrently  to  the  remaining  students..    Both  use  a"  total-inmiersion 
approach  tn  teaching.,    ioth  ESL  and  SSL  are  taught  by  using  pronunciation, 
sentence  pattern,  sentence  completiqrt,  and  vocabulary  drills.  Controlled 
conversation  and  audiovisual  techniques  are  rarely  employed. 


Mathematics    ^  ^  '  . 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given  to  the  whole  class  by  both  tfte  class- 
room teacher  and  by  the  associate  teacher.    When  one  is  responsible  for 
instruction,  the  other  usually  gives  individual  h^lp.    Approximately  fifteen 
.minutes  daily  are  spent. in  Instrycting  the  class.    About  thirty  minutes  are 
devoted  to  independent ^work  with  the  teachers  giving  Individual  help..  The 
major  text  used  is  Elementary" School  Mathematics  (Addispn-Wesley) ,  and 
the  content- skills  covere'd  include  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  fractionjs.    Percentages  and  measurement  skills  were  not  yet 
introduced  at  the  time  of  visitation;  however,  the  teacher  planned  to 
implemeijit  them  before  the  end  of  the  year.    Both  languages  are  used  in 
teaching  Mathematics,  depending  on  whether  th€  teacher  involved,  is  English- 
dominant  or  Spanish-dominant.  - 

Cultural  Component 

This  classroom"  teacher,  does  not  coyer  Hispanic  culture.     The  Social 
Studies  units  center  aTound  .Asian  and  European  History  and  Geography, 

:  V     '  .    '  ■  '  423  , 
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j\         Parent  and^Community  Involvement 


••• 

The"  projefct^sed  the  following  media  to  publicize  the  Title  VII 
.  '  '  •       W.  '  ■    ..  •  '       *  '  . 

projc^Ct  in  the  community  during  the  current  year:    newspaper,  radio, 

televlsioiTty^  1ms trips,  and  newsletters;    The  Bilingual  Advisory  Committee 

meets  montlily,  and  members  areWcouraged  to  aid  in  the  development  of^ 

program  ob^jectives,  b.udget^  evaluation*  and  dissemination  concerns. 

The  third-grade  classroom  teacher  feels  that  it  is  very  important  to 
involve /the  parent  whenever  she, spots  a  particular  problem  with  her 
pupils./   When  l  j    qbserves  an  academic,  social,  or  medical  problem^  she 
sends  ^a  nctfe  home  wf$h  that  particular  student  asking  for  the  parents  to 
call  her  at  home  in  the  evening.     She  had  had  telephone  conversations  witlj/^ 
approximately -ten  parents  by  the  titoe  of  visitation.    Approximately  fifteen 
parents  are  involved  each  semester  in  organizing  and  contributing  to 
61^ssroom  holiday  and  birthday  parties.    Two  parents  are  involved  each 
semester  in  helping  to  supervise  field  trips,  and  about  ten  to  twelve, 
"classroom  mothers"  are  actively  involved  In  the  school's  Mother  Co-op 
(ilub  which  meets  on  a    monthly  basis. 

The  fourth-grade  classroom  teacher  indicated  that  there  is  very  little  . 
parent  participation  in  her  classroom.    No  parents  are  involved  in  any 
ciassroom-related  activities;  however^  when  class  parties  are  held,  some 
parents  will  send  food  (i.e.,  cookies)  with  their  children.     The  teacher 
felt  that  the  lack  of  parent  participation  was  ISainl]^  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  parents  work  during  tjffe  day.     She  vill  meet  approximately  four, 
parents  a  year  for  student  conferences  at  either  her  or  their  request  when 
.a  problem  arises.    She  indicated,  however,  that  she  usually  has  a  good 
turnout  of  parents  (75%)  at  the  annual,  school  opien  house. 

In  the  sixth-graclje  glassroom,  parent  involvement  is  considered  to  be  . 
good  in  evening  school-sponsored  .events  such  as  the  spring  festival^,  Pan 
American  Day,  the  Christmas  program,  and  open  house  activities.  About 
six  mothers  are  ^irtVolved  with  the  Mother's  Club,  which  meets  monthly,  and 
approximately  four,  parents  a  semestdV  participate  in  class 'parties .  The 
teacher  Indicates  that  he  will  have  confeTjences  v>ith  a^ut  fifteen  parents 
during  the  1975-76  school  year.  • 
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PROJECT  28 

^  


PROJECT  INFORMATION 


Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

%  -  *  •  •.        ,  ' 

..     -Project^ZS  started  In  1971.    The  District  is  located  in'T  small  port 
city  forming  part  of  a  major  metropolitan  area.     Ship  construction  is 
one  of  the  city's  major  industries  as  is  the  refinement  of  petroleum 
products  at  a  large  oil  refinery.     Area  residents  include  approximately 
18%  of  Hi^anic  descent,  18%  black  non-Hispanic,  2%  Asian,  1%  Native 
American,  1%  Portuguese,  and  60%  white,  non-Hispanfc.     The  project 
t^get  population,  however  is  about  50%  Hispanic, 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  project  served  500  sfudents 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  5.    These  students  attended  four  schools 
and  were^divided  amq^Qg  'seventeen  project  classrooms.     Stu<fents  were  from 
single-unit  or  multiple-unit  dwellings  where  the  head  of  household  was 
a  semiskilled  worker  or  other  laborer  whose  average  income  was  $6^000. 
Principals  at  two  schools  vistied  indicated  that  the  turnover  in  student 
body  in  the  district  ranged  from  25%  to  50%  annually. 

Goals  and/or  Objectives  .  / 

This  bilingual  project  is  one  of  four  that  form  and  are  funded 
through  a  consortium'.    The  goals  and  objectives  of  these  projects  ^are 
therefore  quite  similar  and  include  the  following: 

•  To  increase  Reading  and  Mathematics  skill  levels  using 
English  and  Spanish  as  languages  of  instruction 

•  To  instill  in  project  students  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
^        culture  through  bicultural  and  multicultural  activities 
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/      •-  To  help  project  participants  and  their  parents  develop  a 

better  understanding  of  the  educational  system  by  improving  ' 
coironunication  between  the  home  and  the  school 

•  To  provide  a  site  where  observers  may  watch  a  maintenance- 
type  bilingual  project  in  action 

•  To  avoid  costly  duplication  by  participating  with  other  ^ 
consortium  members  in  staff  development;  curriculum  develop- 
ment, media  production,  testing  and  evaluation,  dissemination, 

and  cotranunity  involvement  activities  . 

■'      ■     '  )\ 

.      "  Project  Staff 

The  project  staff  for  the  1975-76  school  year  Included  seventeen 
teachers^  seventeen  afdes one- full-time  community  liaison  worker,  ^ne 
part-time  community  liaison  worker,  one  full-time  Spanish  remedial 

■    .        I  0 

Reading  and  materials  resource  teacher,  and  the  full>-time  Project  Director 

*> 

All  project  staff  were  bilingual  and,  with  the  exception  of  five  white  • 
non-Hispanic  aides,  all  project  staff  were  of  Hispanic  descent. 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  this  project  also  enjoyed  the 
services  of  three  district-funded  aides  who  were  available  to  bilingual 
project  classrooms  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  services  of >  a  full-time,  bilingual,  media  center  staff^.and 
a  full-time  evaluator  are  shared  by  all  consortium  members .  ^ 

This  project  has  an  active  internship  program.     Project  aides 
are  encouraged  to  take  courses  at  local  colleges  and  universities.  The 
aides  then  train  with  project  personnel  in  preparation  for  teaching 
positions  in  the  district.     About  a  third  of  the  project's  seventeen 
teachers  started  their  teaching  career  as  bilingual  project  aides  or 
interns.    Nine  of  the  remaining  teachers  have  taught  in  the  project  for 
three  or  more. years. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students 
were  "included  in  the  Impact  Study. 

42C)  ' 
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'  '  TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

.Total  number  of  tcachcrs/aidei;  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree :  . 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  wor 
B.A.  or-B.S. 

Teaching  credential  only 
M.A,  or  higher 
No  respOns.e 

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 
Non-credentialed  ' 

Temporary,  provisional,  p art ial- fulfillment ;  "or"  

emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 

Y^ars  of  full-ct;ne'  teaching  experience : 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
U  years 
5-9  years 

10-19  years  ' 
20-29  years 
30  or  more  yearp 
.No  response 
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Teachers 


Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program : 
Less  than  1  year 
. 1  year 

2  years 

if 

3  years         "  ' 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 

No  response  - 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllngual-bicultural  education; 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  ^   

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  1 

16-30  quarter  units  (11-20.  semester  hours)   

More  ^tliSr 30' quarter  milts  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  

No  colleue  trainine  in  blllneual-biculLui.al   1_ 

No.  response   


Amoi ^nt  of  time  spent  -in  Inservlce  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bllingual-bicultural 
education;  • 

1  day  or  less 

2-15  days 

15-30  days  : 

More  than  30' days 

None 

No  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

/  •      ■    '      .■'         . ......    •■   .■•  ■•„,: 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

•    *          Title  VII  $105,673 

Other  Federal  and' State  40,200     (Title  I  &  ETDA) 

Other  (County)              /  7,000 

'  TOTAL                '    '  $152,873 

•  Per  pupil  $306 

Funds  in  addition,  to  the  above  which  are  designated  for  bilingual 
project  schools: 

School  A  /  ' 

,  /        Federal  and  State  '     $77,440   .    '  '  . 

Other     '     ^  .    ^  -0- 

•    -  — 

TOTAL  ^  $77,440  ' 

•  Per  pupil  $174 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants" ,  $480 

\  * 

School  B 

Federal  an^^  State  $235,140 

Other  -0-  '  ^ 

TOTAL  $235,140 

•  Per  pupil  .  ,$408.23 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $714.23 

Title  VII  funds  paid  the  salaries  of  sixteen  aides,  two  coiranunity 
.  workers,  one  project  director,  and  one  secretary.     Title  VII  money  also  paid 
for  materials  and  supplies  and  staff-incurred  conference  expenses. 

'  ESEA  Title  I  provided  project  calssrooms  with  the  part-time  services 
of  eleven  aides  as  well  as  money  for  materials,  field  trips,  and  inservice 
training  activities.    During  the  1975-76  school  year,  students  scoring 
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on  or  below  the  fiftieth  percentile  on  standardized  tests  received  $30 
composed  of  ESEA  Title  I  and  State  iBill  90  funds. 

Educational  Training  and  Development  Act  (ETDA)  funds  underwrote  the 
...  to 
cost  of  tuition  and  books  for  project! staff  seeking  further  training.. 

These  funds  were  also  used  to  meet  expenses  incurred  during  onsite  inser- 

vice  training. 

State  "Teachers  Corps"  funds  enabled  one  part-time  project,  aide  to 
attend  college  classes.  Sta^te  monies  also  provided  aides  and  materials 
for"  project  classrooms.  Early  Childhood  Education  (ECE)  funds  provided 
aides  and  materials  for  project  primary  grade  classrooms. 

Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  ;(CETA)  funds  for  the  county 
paid  the  salary  of  one  full-time  project  aide,  , 

c.The  District  paid  the  salaries  of  seventeen  project  teachers  and  three 
full-time  project  aides  as  well  as  one-fourth  of  the  project  resource 
teacher* s  salary.     In  addition,  the  District  paid  all  expenses  for  four    .  ^ 
bilingual  summer  school  classes.  .  " 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Impact:.  Study  Samples 

This  description  is  based  on  discussions  with  program  staff  and  on 
observation  in  one  of  the  project's  four  second-grade  classrooms,  one  of 
its  three  third-grade  classrooms,  and  one  of  its  four  fourth-grade  class- 
rooms. 

f         Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 
Major  Features 

•    There  is  a  high  teacher -pupil  ratio  with  three  or  four  adults 
working  with  twenty-six  students  during  a  typical  morning  of 
instruction.  . 
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.  •    All  lessons,  are  carefully  paced  with  students  changing  to  a 

^    different  activity  every  ten  to  fifteen  minutes i  . 

"  ■  •  ■  •  *     *  • 

'  •    The , teacher  and  aide  use  fast-moving  games  and  drills  to 

•keep  students'  attention  focused  on  specific  learning  tasks. 
Typically,  each  student  is  given  several  chances  to  perform  a 
task  or  to  answer  questions  during  one  fifteen-minute  lesson. 

9    In  addition  to  the  activities  described  in  the ' following 
'  sections,  for  about  3  1/2  hours  each  week,  all  students^ 
participate  in  sharing,  games.,;  skits,  and  stories  presented 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.    During  these  activities,  the 
teacher  encourages  s.tudents  to  use  their  second  language  and 
introduces  relevant  vocabulary  words  on  an  as-needed  basis. 


English  Language  Instiruction_for  Native-English  Speakers'  > 

After  informal  testing  and  observation,  the  teacher  divided  the. 
English-dominant  students  in  his  classroom  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low- 
ability  groups.     These, groups  work  with  the  clasjsroom  teacher,  a  Reading 
specialist,  and  classroom  aides  on  phonics,  Reading  comprehension, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  creative  writing,  and  nonfiction  writing 
activities.    During  the  3  1/2  hours  a  week  spent  on  these  activities, 
students  rotate,  through  learning  stations  every  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
At  these  stations  they  use  Harper  &  Row  readers,  library  books,  the  Bill 
Martin  Taped  Reading  Series,  and  the  Bowmar  Reading  Series.     Included  . 
with  these  series  are  vocabulary  flash  cards,  laminat^ed  skill  papers,  and 
taped  stories  which  play  at  the  students'  listening  posts. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Through  observation  of  student  performance,  the  teacher  selected 
three  bilingual  and  three  Spanish- dominant  students  to  spend  2  1/2  hours 
a  week  on  such  English  as  a  Second  Language  activities  as  following 
directions  given  in  English,  matching  pictures  with  written  English  words 
and  repeating  new  English  vocabulary  words  alone  and  in  groups.  Major 
instructional  resources  for  these  activities  include  the  Miami  Linguistic 
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•  All  lessons  are  carefully  paced  with  students  changing  to.  a 
'different  activity  every  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

•  The  teacher  and  aide  use  fast-moving  games  and  drills  to 
.keep  students  "  attention  focused  on  specific  learning  'tasks. 

Typically,  each  student-  Is  given  several  chances  to  perform  a 
task  or  to  answer  questions  during  one  fifteeh-minute  lesson. 

•  In  addition  to » the  activities  described  in  the  following 
sections,  for  about  3  1/2  hours  each  week,  all  students 
participate  in  sharing,  games,  skits,  and  stories  presented 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.    During  these  activities, ' the 
teachet  encourages  students  to  use  their  second  language  and 

•  Introduces  relevant  vocabulary  words  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-rEngllsh  Speakers 

After  Informal  testine  and  observation,  the  teacher  divided  the  Enelish- 
domlnant  students  in  his  classroom  into  high-,  medium-,  and  Idw-ablllty 
groups.     These  groups  work  with  the  classroom  teacher,  a  reading  specialist 
and  classroom  aides  on  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  creative  writing,  and  nonflctlon  writing  activities.  Dur- 
ing the  3  1/2  hours  a. week  spent  on  these  activities,  students  rotate 
through  learning  stations^  every  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.    At  these 
stations  they  use  Harper  Rowe  readers,  library  books',  the  Bill  Ma'ftln  o 
Taped,:  Reading  Series ,  and  the  Bomar  Reading  Series.     Included  with  these 
series  are  vocabulary  flash  catds ,  laminated  skill  papers,  and  taped 
stories  which  play  at  the^stydents'  listening  posts.  '    '  ,  ^  ^, 

■  English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  *^  • 

Through  observation  of  student  performance,  the  teacher  stilfected 
three  bilingual  and  tl)ree  Spanish-dominant  students  to  spend  2  1/Z  hours 
a  week  on  such  English  as  a  Second  Language  activities  as  following  direc- 
tions given  in. English,  matching  pictures  with  written  English  words,  and 
repeating  new  English  vocabulary  words  alo^e* ahd  in  groups.    Major  Instruc- 
tlonal  resources  for  these  activities  Include  trhe*  Miami  Linguistic 
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series,  CORE  oral  language  materials,  a^d  Peabody  kits.    The  classroom 
teacher  and  one  classroom  aide  supervise  these  activities  and  permit 
Spanish  to  be  spoken  as  needed.    '  ^  / 

Spanish  Language  Instruction''  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  Spanish  resource  tfeacher,  the  cjassroom  aide,  and  the  classroom 

teacher  work  on  a  rotating  basis  with  seven  students  who  are  able  to  read 

Spanish.     For  about  1  1/2  hours  a  week  they  listen  fo  studetits  read  from 

Sahtillana^  materials,  6'upervise  their  work  in  accompanying  workbooks,  ajtd 

help  them  perform*  vocabulary  and  phonic?  drills  us injg' Spanish-Slanguage 

flash  cards.     Students  Work  independently  on  Reading  and  writing  "assign- 

ments  . during  the  remaining  two  hours' of  Spanish  instruction.  During 

this/time  they  might  complete  assignments  made  in  their  group  and  then 

lisrei\  to  taped,  Spanish- lajnguagfe  fables  and  fairy /tales. 
*  "* 


Lry/tal 

X 

Spanish 'Language 'Instruction  for  Native-EngLLsh  Speakers 


The  ma|oi*ity  of  the  class  Spends  2  1/2  hours  a  week  working  with  the 
teacher  and^^the  aide  on  oral  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  activities. 
During  this  time  studei\ts  follow  simple  direptions,  play  games,  and 
recite  in  Spanish  the  names  of  parts  of  the  body^arid  of  objeicts  located 
'in  the  ^classroom.    They  pierform  pattern  drills  astwell  as  sentence 
.repetition  and  vocabulary  dritls.  ^  DjEiring  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
instruction,  students,  use  only, 'Spanish.      '  ^  r 

Mathematics  Instruction  .  , 

Mathematics  instruction  is  highly  individualized,  based  on  Modern 
School  Mathematics  Structure  and  Use,  and  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher 
with  reinf6rcement  from  an"  English-spe&king  Mathematics  resource  .teacher. 
Studeats  spend  .about  seven  hours  a  week  on  addition,  subtraction";  multi- 
plication,  division,  and  standard  and  nonstandard  measurement  activities. 
To  help  his  students  recognize  arid  measure*  different  shapes,  the  teacher 
has  posted  classroom  displays  showing  triangles,  squares,  and  open  and 
closed  circles.    Also  on  display  in  the  spring  vere  papers  done  by  the 
students  entitled  "Mis  Manos  Miden'*  C'My  Hands  Measure") . 
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Once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  total  of  sixty  mijEiutes^  a  week,  the  entire 
class,  ilnder  the  direction  of  the  classroom  teacher,*  engages  in  cultural 
awareness  activities  entered  around  Social  Studies  units  on  Asian,  Native 
American,^  blkck,  and  Mexican  studies .    As  a  part  of  these  u'hips,  students" 

may  cook  Chinese  food,  soul  food,  or  Mexican  food  and  celebrate  holidays 

•  -  ■  ■  ^ 

such  as  Chinese  New  Year,  Cinco  de  Mayo,;or  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday. 

V  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

.  *  •   ■  ,    ....^  .    ^   ♦  ^ —   A.  •  ;  - 

.Major  Features 

. — ^   ^  .,  ■ 

•  Lessons  emphasize  the  use  of  manipulative  objects.  Students 

f    arrange  parquet  blocks,Vwbrk  with  Cuisenaire  rods,  complete 
puzzles,  play  board  games,  measure  ingredients  for  cooking,  . 
and  create  their  own  cr3pe-paper  flowers  for  use  as  classrogm 
decorations.  , 

•  Five  second-grade  students  were  also  assigned  to  this  third- 
'\  grade  classroom.    These  second-grade  students  participated 

in  all  third-grade  activities. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

■  >      ■  ■  * 

The  teacher  has  used  standardized  test  results  aiid  informal  observation 
techniques  to  form  two  low-,  one. medium-,  and  three  high-ability,  English- 
language  Reading  groups.     For  about  two  hours  each  week,  these  groups 

work  on  Reading  comprehension,  phonics,  and  writing  activities  under  the 

* 

supervision  of  the  teacher  or  the  classroom  aide.    During  this  time,  they 
might. read  and  answer  questions  about  stories  in  their  Harper  &  Row  series 
readers,  classify  pictures  into  long  and  short  vowel  groups,  or  pin 
clothespins  on  pictures  representing  compound  words. 

In  addition  to  this  two-hours-a-week  groiip  Reading  instruction,  all 
students  \^ork  independently  on.  other  English  activities. 

The  more  advanced  groups  spend  one  hour  a  week  working  at  their  seats 
or  in  the  library  on  workbooks,  creative  writing,  or  research  assignments. 
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Students  in  th'e  lower  groups  do  fewer  independent  wr,iting  assignmenCs  and 
therefore  spend. closer  to  thirty •  minutes  a  week  working  independently  on  ^ 
boatd  games  or  worksheets  designed  to  help  th^iri  ide'fitify  short  and  long 
vowels  and  to.  use  prefixes,  compound  vo^rds,  and  cont;ractifans •         „  ^ 

-Once  a  week  for  about  forty  minutes  all  students  work  with  Patterns 
for  Language  (American  Book  Company).    They  might  use-this  book  to  set  up 
role-playing  situations,  to  disciiss  poems  read  ,  to  them  by  the  teacher,  or 
to  perform* writing  exercises  demonstrating  the  proper  use  of  quotations 
and  sequencing  technique^.  «  ... 

\  

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Four  Spanish-dominant  students  spend -about  seventy  minutes  a  week' 

working  with  the  classroom  t'eacher  and  the  aide  on  oral  English  aptivities 

They  use  CORE  English  materials  (Ginn  &  Co.)  and  consortium-developed 

charts  to  cue  repetition  and  pattern  drills.    During  a  typical  English  as 

a  Second  Language  lesson,  students  might  discuss  what  is  happening  in  a. 

picture  the  teacher  is  holding  up,  practice  using  such  patterns  as  "I 

went  to  the  (store,  mo.vies,  city)"  or  describe  what  they  did  with 

their  family  over  the  previous  weekend.     The  students  also  do  simple 

writing  assignments  and  participate  in  the  Patterns  for  Language  activitie 

described  in  the  previous  section.     During  all  English  as  a  Second  Language 

•> 

activities,  Spanish  is  used  only  "tf  absolutely  necessary. 

  ■   i  ■ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  same  students  who  spend  seventy  minuies  a  week  on.  English  as  a 
Second  Language"  activities  work  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week,  imder  the  super7 
vision  of  the  teacher  and  the  aide,  on  Reading  Comprehension  phonics ,  and 
writing  activities  in  Spanish.     The  Spanish  Reading  lessons  are  based  on 
Santillana  series  readers  and  their  accompanying  workbooks.  Phonics 
lessons  on  letters  of  the  alphabet,  initial  sounds,  and  di%^iding  words 
into  syllables  are  based  on  lessons  in  La  Primera  Fonetica'  (National 
Testbook  Company).     The  teacher  and  the  aide  also  read  to  this  group  from 
simple  poetry,  riddle,  and  fairy  tale  books.     A  favorite  series  is  the 
Monster  Books  written  in  Spanish  and  published  by  Bowman  Company.  The 
students  also  make  use  of  the  Spanish-language  fables  and  legends,  circu- 
lated by  the  consortium  media  center. 
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Spanish  Language.  Instruction  for  Native-Ehglish  Speakers  s  , 

'  The  entire  class  spends  about  1^1/2  hours  a  week  on  Spanish, as  ^  • 
Second  Lailguage  acMvities  such  as  sentence  completion  drills,  flash  card 
vocabulary  (drills,  and  writing  complete  sentences  in  Spanish.    During,  this 

•time,  the  native-Spanish  speaking  students  in  the  class  model  difficult  . 

''Activities  for  the  English-dominant  students.     The  teache-   uses  Peabody 
Kits,  to  cue  repetition  and  assigns  students  to  work  at  Language  Masters  ^ 
on  a  rotating  basis.     She  posts  words  like,  izquierda  (left),  derecha  (right), 
and  ayudante  (helper)  on  the  classroom  walls  to  help  students  remember  key  . 
concepts.     Classroom  games  in  Spanish  include  playing  "Simon  Dice"  ("Simon  . 
Says"),  drawing  pictures  of  what  the  teacher  is  saying  in. Spanish,  or  seeing, 
which  classroom  team  can  use  the  most  Spanish  words  in  complete  sentences. 
During  Spanish- language'  instruction,  English  is  used  only  if  absolutely 
necessary...  . 

Matheriiatics  Instr^/ction 

The  teacher  has  used  standardized  test  results  and  informal  observa- 
tion techniques  to  Iplace  students  in  three  groups  for  Mathematics  instruc- 
tion.    During  the  first- ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  each  Mathematics  period, 
the  teacher  often  presents  an  introductory  lesson  on  the  skills  to  be 
covered  that  day  by  one  or  all  of  the  groups/   Students. in  the  high-  and 
medium-ability  groups  then  spend  about  thirty-fiye  minutes  on  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  xiivision,  fractions,  measurement,,  and  simple 
.geometry  problems.  '  Students  in  the  lower  group  also  spend  thirty-five 
minutes  a  day  on  Mathematics  instruction,  but  they  cover  only  "addition , 
subtraction,  and  simple  geometry  concepts.    Most  of  the  instructional  time 
is  spent  at  one  of  three  Mathematics  learning  stations.     Students  rotate 
through  these  stations  where  they  might  work  open-ended  Mathematics  prob- 
lems using  Wirtz's  Individualized  Computation;  read  and  work  problems  in 
Modern  Mathematics  (Houghton  Miff lin) ;  complete  computation  worksheets 
in  the  Individualized  Mathematics  Starter  and  Practice  Kit  (Random  House) 
or  use  Cuisenaire  rods,  parquet  blocks,  and 'board  games  to  reinforce 
basic  concepts.    Mathematics  .instruction* is  conducted  primarily  in  English. 
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Cultural  Component 

Approximately  three  titnesva  week  for  a  total  of  sixty  minutes  a 
week  the  teacher  and  the  aide  plan  informal  cultural  awareness  activities . 
They  might  have  students  play  African  mathematical  games,  learn  Mexican 
dances,  do  Indian'  sandpainting,  discuss  the.  difference  between  a  teepee 
and  a  wigwam,  cook  tortillas,  or  read  simple  books  about  and  then  discuss 
the  lives  of  famous"  persons  such  as  Martin  Luther  King  or  Harriet  Tubman. 
Typically,  cultural  awareness  lessons  invoX;e  the  whole  class  and  are 
conducted  in  English,  .       *  . 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Special  Features 

•  ., 

o  Oral  drills  are  used  frequently  *  in  English,  Spanish,^ and 
>!athematics  instruction.  Students  recite  _*hew  vocabulary 
-words,  pattern  drills*,  and  response^  to  Mathematics^  problems- 

•  Students  often*  work  independently  in  the  library,  in  'the 
Mathematics  laboratory,  and  in  the  classroom  at  listening 
posts  or  in  small  discussion  groups. 

•  There  is^  a  high  adult/student  ratio.     Two  aides  help  with^ 
English  and  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction.     A  Title  VII 
resource  teacher  and  a  Title  VII  aide  take  students  out  for 
short  si^ssions  on  Spanish  Reading.     A  Title  I  resource 

'  teacher  and  a  Title  I  tutor  work  with  students  who  need  help 

in  English  Reading  and  Mathematics  and  Reading  teachers 
based  in  the  school's  Reading  and  Mathematics  laboratories 
provide  resource  help  on  a  regular  basis. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  .  \ 

UsinR  informal  observation  and  standardized  test  scores,  the  teacher  has 
placed  har  English-dominant  stiJdents  in  four  separate  groups.     The  high- 
and  moderate-ability  level  groups  spend  four  hours. a  week  on  writing ' 
skills  and  six  hours  a  week  on  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  and  library  * 
skills.     The  lowest  group  spends  three  hours  a  weok  on  writing  skills 
and  seven  hours  a  week  on  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  and  library 
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skillsc     Instruction  in  all  these lareas  takes  place  at  learning  centers 
through  which  students  rotate  at  least  twice  a  week.    At  these  learning 
stations  are  self-pacii     Pilot  Library  tapes, ;filmstrips,  and  comprehen- 
sion  questions;  SARI  skills  program  assignments  made  in  the  Reading  labora-  - 
tory;  Reading^ and  comprehension  exercises  from  Harper  &  Row's  Trade  Winds 
series:    or  a  locally   developed,  individualized  spelling  program  where 
students  do  tactile,      ral,  and  wtitten  exercises  with  a  limited  number 
of  new  words.     The  classroom  teacher,  the  cla§,sroom\aide,  two  Reading 
•^resource  teachers,  and  a  Reading  tutor  share  responsibility  for  the  various 
Reading  groups.     The  higher-ability  groups  work  alone  about  half  the  time 
while  the  lower-ability  groups  spend  closer  to  a  third  of  their  time  on 
independent  assignments.     The  entire  class  also  spends  about  two  hours  a 
week  on  sharing  and  story-telling  activities  in  English. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Six  students  receive  instruction  in! English  as  a  Second  Language. 
Three  of  these  students  work  with  the  classroom  aide  for  alaout  two  hours  a 
week  on  an  oral  vocabulary  and  pronunciation  drills.    They  memorize  non- 
phonetic  words  from  the  Dolch  Word  List;  recite  beginning  sounds,  diagraphs, 
and  blends  using  exercises  in  the  Phonics  We  Use  kit;  and  learn  the  vocabu- 
lary for  foods  and  the  family  using  the  CORE  program  materials.  The 
remaining  three  students  in  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  group  join^ 
more  advanced  students  in  another  classroom  for  beginning  Reading  activities 
In  Harper  Row  textbooks  and  in  the  Phonics  We  Use  materials.    During  English 
instruction,  these  students  rarely  use  Spanish, 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  .  ^ 

The  same  six  students  who  receive  two  hours  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language  instruction  each  week  spend  six  hours  a  week  on  phonics,  Reading 
'  comprehension,  and  library  work  and  four  hours  a  week  working  in  Spanish 
on  grammar,  spelling,  and  writing  skills.    The  classroom  teacher  and  one 
aide  supervise  these  activities  during  about  6  1/2  of  the  ten  hours  listed 
above.     Students  work  on  their  own  for  the  remainder  of  this  time.  Spanish 
Reading  materials  are  those  used  by  most  consortium  schools:  Santillana 
siries  readers  and  workbooks,  SENDA  supplementary  materials,  and 
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short  fables  like  "El  Zorro  y  el  cuervo"  presented  in  written  form  and 

on  cassette  tapes  by  the  consortium  media  center.    Using  Spanish 

dictionaries,  students  also  learn  to  recognise  guide  words,  to  read 

■  .  t' 
definitions  of  simple  ^ords,  and  to  alphabetize. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  fci  Native  English  Speakers 

There  are  three  groups  of  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  students  in 
this  classroom.     Four  students  who  have  been  in  the  bilingual  project 
since  kindergarten  spend  about  one  hour  a  week  on  Spanish  Reading  and 
1  1/2  hours  a  week  on  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling  activities  in 
Spanish. 

c  •* 

i 

Five  students  who  hear  Spanish  at  home  but  who  are  new  to  the 
program  this  year  spend  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week  on  Reading  comprehension 
aoiLphonics  activities.    Both  of  the  above  groups. use  the  Santillana 
series  m^iterials  and'SENDA  tapes,  and  spend  an  additional  thirty  minutes 
/a  week  on  storytelling,;  oral  vocabulary,  and  sentence  pattern  drills  in 
Spanish.     The  cues  for  these  drills  include  picture  flash  cards  and 
pronunciation  modeling  by  the  teacher  or  the  classroom  aide. 

Fourteen  students  who  are  not  exposed  to  Spanish  at  home  spend  about 
two  hours  a  week  on  vocabulary  repetition  and  sentence  pattern  drills. 
They  also  use  a  locally  developed  spelling  kit  that  directs  them  to 
memorize  words  that  appear  in  the  Santillana  Reading  series  and  to  use 
these  words  in  complete  sentences.    Wlien  teaching  beginning  Spanish 
vocabulary,  the  teacher  relies  heavily  on  a  second-language  guide  develope 
by  ^he  consortium  in  the  summer  of  1975.    This  guide  suggests  the  early 
introduction  of  family  and  food  nouns  and  the  use  of  these  nouns  in 
sentences  with  simple  verbs,  e.g.,  take  the  apple,  eat  the  banana,  help 
your  mother.  '  . 

Mathematics  Instruction 

For  Mathematics  instruction,  students  are  grouped  by  language  domi- 
nance and  by  ability.     All  students  use  Houghton  Mifflin's  Modern  School  ' 
Mathematics  in  its  English-  or  Spanish-language  edition  and  spend  about 
seven  hours  a  week  on  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  divisioti, 
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fractions,  measureitieat ,  and  algebra  problems.    Again,,  for  Mathematics 
instruction,  the  students  rotate  through  learning  centers..  Here,  they 
might  play  computation  games  and  listen  to  tapes  that  accompany  the  PRIME 
seriesl,  work  with  tangrams  and  geoboards,  listen  to  the  teacher  review  a 
new  concept  that  several  students  are  having  trouble  with  or  work  on 
skill  assignments  they  contracted  Vith  the  Mathematics  resource  teacher. 

Cultural  Component  '  . 

The  classroom  teacher  estimates  she  spends  an  average  of  1  1/2  hours 
a  week  on  cultural  awareness  activities.     During  Black  Hi.story  Week, 
students  discussed  the  contributions  of  famous  black  Americans.     At  other 
times  during  the  year,  they  cooked  won  tons,  prepared  tomales  and  passed 
them  out  at  the  school's  Cinco  de  Mayo  fair;  sang  such  songs  as  ''De  Colore 
and  *'Los  Elefantes"  while  their  teacher  accompanied  them  on  the  guitar; 
and  discussed  consortium-prepared  units  on  the  founding  of  Mexico  and  the 
origin  of  "God's  Eyes".  .      .  .. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Project  teachers  interviewed  indicated  that  from  one  to  four  times 
a  year  theyvisit  or  telephone  all  project  parents  to  discuss  each 
student's  progress.    On  the  average,  they  re^ceive  help  with  classroom 
parties  from  about  two  parents  every  two  months. 

\ 

At  least  one  teacher  from  each  project  school  attends  monthly 
project  advisory  committee  .meetings.     These^meetings  are  organized  by  two 
school  community  workers  who  help  set  the  meeting  agenda,  call  parents  to 
remind  them  of  meeting  dates  and  times,  and  of ten>^^rovide  transportation 
to  and  from  meeting  sites.     The  school  community  workers '  other  functions 
include  notifying  parents  if  their  children  are  having  problems  at 
school;  meeting  with  all  project  families  to  help  with  trans^lation, 
'  counseling,  or  immigration  problems;  and  helping  project  teacher:s  plan 
festivities  including  Cinco  de  Mayo  celebrations.  \ 
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PROJECT  29 


PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project,  Context  and  Target  Population 

The  1972-73  school  year  was  the  first,  ye^r  of  Project  29  in  the 
District.    The  project  serves  a  multi-ethnic  suburban  community  in  a  large 
metropolitan  area.    National  groups  within  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
included  Cubans,  Colombians,  Dominicans,  Puerto  Ricaris,  etc.    Other  ethnic 
groups  ware  black,  Asian,  and  white  non-Hispanic.     The  two  school  princi- 
pals stated  that  most  of  their  students  spoke  two  languages,  English  and 
Spanish  or  another  language.    At  the  third  school,  the  students'  preferred 
language  outside  the  classroom  was  English;  however,  one-third  of  the 
community  was  considered  bilingual  in  English  and  another  language 
(Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Pilipino).    The  housing  pattern  in  two 
school  communities  was  primarily  mixed  single  units  with  some  multiple- 
unit  dwellings;  in  the  third  community,  primarily  private  homes  with  one 
large  housing  development.     The  occupational  range  was  also  mixed,  from 
professionals  to  laborers.     Therefore,  the  average  gross  annual  income 
of' families  varied  tremendously-.^    There  was  also  a  fair  amount  of  mobility 
and  transition  in  the  studf^nt  population,  from  a  low  of  10%  at  one  school 
to  a  high  of  40%  at  another.     Such  transiency  was  due  to  a  number  of 
factors:     (1)  an  increase  in  the  student  population  caused  by  a  change 
in  ethnic  make-up  of  the  Community,  (2)  a  loss  of  students  because  of 
transfers  to  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  (3)  a  migrant  population 
who  eventually  return. 

Tliere  are  twenty- three  schools  in  the  District:     twenty  elementary 
schools,  one  intermediate  school ^  and  two  junior  high  schools.     Seven  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  and  the  intermediate  school  participated  in  the  pro- 
ject.    A  private  elementary  school  was  also  involved  in  the  project.  There 
were  702  students  in. kindergarten  through  grade  8  participating  in  the  pro- 
ject during  the  1975-76  school  year. 

There  were  numerous  ways  in  which  the  state  and  local  district  had 
supported  the  bilingual  project:    through  technical  assistance  in  proposal 
writing,  by  providing  consultants  for  inservice  training,  through  general 
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dissemination  of  information  relevant  to  bili,:gual  education  issues,  and 
through  teacher  workshops  and  special  resources  such  as  library  materials, 
textbooks,  and  audiovisual  equipment. 

Program  information  was  disseminated  and  publicized  in  a  variety  of 
vrays  utilising  several  communications  media,  such  as  the  following; 

^    A  bi-monthly  District  newsletter  which  was  written  in  both 
English  and  Spanish 

•  Videotape  recordings  of  various  aspects  of  the  program  / 

•  Presentations  made  for  other  districts  in  the  city  to  demon-| 
strate  materials  and  techniques  developed  in  the  program.  | 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  project  has  established  several  objectives  for  students  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  for  English-dominant  students.     It  is  the  long^ 
range  project  objective  that  a  majority  of  participants  will  demonstrate 
,  the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write  at  their  appropriate 
grade  level  in  both  their  native  and  second  languages  as  measured  by  the 
city's  Board  of  Education  language  assessment  test.    Major  emphasis  is 
placed  on  cognitive  skills  for  these  content  areas:     Spanish  Reading, 
English  Reading,  English  as  a  Second  Language,  and  Mathematics.     Staff  de- 
velopment plays  an  important  role  in  the  attainment  of  this  goal.     Fifty-  . 
nine  Bilingual  Professional  Assistants  (BPA'a)  and  teachers  were  enrolled 
in  graduate  course  work  at  a  local  university  in  June  1976.    During  :.the 
winter  and  spring  quarters,  fifteen  to"  twenty  staff  members  also  took 
course  work  in* the  program.     This  program  offers  a  master's  degree>in 
Bilingual  Education.     Ten  Educational  Assistants  XEA's)  are  also  pursuing 
the  B.S.  degree  in  Bilingual  Education  at  the  university.    Previously  they 
had  been  part  of     he  District's  career  program.    Another  component  of  the 
project  is  par>ant  involvement  through  the  Bilingual  Advisory  Council,  which 
consists  of  parents,  teachers,  and  the  Project  Director.     There  were  twelve 
parents  of  Spanish-dominant  students  who  were  considered  official  voting  . 
members  on  the  Council.     In  addition,  five  teachers  and  two  parents  of 
English-dominant  students  were  ex-officio  members.     The  Council  holds  its 
meetings  during  the  year  at  each  of  the  project  schopls. 
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Project  Staff. 

Twenty-one  classrooin  teachers  and  twenty-six  Bilingual  'Professional 
As3istants  and  Educational  Assistants  supported  the  project  during  the 
1975-76  school  year.    Three  teachers  and  four  aides  were  English/Greek  and 
English/Italian  bilinguals.    The  majority  of  the  personnel  was  Hispanic. 
However,  ethnic  diversity  was  also  reflected  in  staff  as  well  as  student 
population.     Four  teachers  and  assisants  were  Italian,  two  were  Greek. 
There  was  one  Filipino  teacher,  two  black  teachers,  and  five  white  nbn- 
Hispanic  teachers.    Most  of  the  teaching  staff  had  been  with  the-  project 
for  only  one  year. 

The  project  staff  consisted  of  the  Project  Director,  a  teacher-trainer 
and  a  part-time  secretary.     They  varied  ethnically  —  Hispanic,  Italian, 
and  white  non-Hispanic.    The  secretary  had  been  with  the  project  four  years 
the  Project  Director  and  teacher-trainer,'  two  years  or  less.  . 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires  submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  / 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study, 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers^ 

11 
•  10 


Aides 

JLl  

'  8 


Highest  earned  college  degree;  -  - 

No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  A  years  of  work 
B*A;  or  B«S. 

Teaching  credential  only 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 
Non-credent ialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential  *j 
Billngual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years  »  ' 
A  years  . 

5-9  years  , 

10-19  years  ^ 

20-29  years       .  x 

30  or  morp  years  c 

No  response 


■— 1-  — 
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Teachers 

4 


Years  of  teachlne  In  a  bilingual  program: 

Less  than  1  year  \     ,  . 

  ■  *  '  "  1 

1  year  ,   

2  years  .  .  "   

3  years  !  ^ 

4  years       *  ;   ^  ^ 

5^  years  *   

*  More  than  5  years   1_ 

No  response  \  •   -   1_ 

Amount  of  college  tr aim' Tig  specifically  devoted  to 

billngual-biciiltural  education:  * 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   ^ 

^  67I5  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)  1 

16r-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hQuHis)  ,  

Hqre  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  3_ 

So  co-fJLegc  trainins  in  bilingual-bicultural   4^ 

^  No  xesppns«£ 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
-workshops  specif icaj-ly  devoted  to  bilingxial-bicultural 
education: 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days 

^^15=^30  days  /■ , 

More  than  30  days^^^^~ — >  . 
None 

No  response 


4 


Aides 

1 
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.    t.    .  ^  SOURCES  OF  PROJECT  FUNDING 

jFunds  specifically  designated  for  and  administered  , by  the  Bilingual 
Projecjt: 

Title  VII  .  '$  312,400 

Other  Federal  and  State  -0-  * 

Other  '  Jo- 


iOTAL,  .      $  312,400 

•  Per'  pupil     .  .  .  $  522.41 

Funds  in  addition  to  the  above^ which  are  designated  for  bilingual 
project  schools: 

School  A  .  • 

'       /■  •.  • ' 

Federalahd  State         .  $    12,000  ' 

Other  -0-  \ 

TOTAL  $  12,000 

^ •    Per  pupil  '  $  11.09 

•  Total  per-pupil.  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  participants:  $  533.50 

School  B 

 \   1  /  ■  . 

■Federal  and  State  $  18,000 

Other  ^  -0- 
TOTAL  $  18,000 

•  Per  pupil  $    3  0.40 

•  Total  per-pupil  additional  funds 

,   for  bilingual  project  participants:  $ >532.81 

School  C  -  .  . 

^  Federal  and  State  $  95,000 

-    Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $  95,000 

•  Per  pupil  $  116.85 

•  Total  per-pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  .participants:  $  639.26 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Impact  Study  Samples 

Eleven  classrooms  were  randomly  selected  from  grades  2,  3,  and  4  for 
the  Impact  Study.     Two  target  bilingual  classroom^  and  two  comparison 
classrooms  were  seletted  from  the  third  and  fourth  grades  at  the  three 
schools  that  had  participated  in  the  project  from  its  inception.    The  ex- 
ception was  the  second  grade  where  two  bilingual'  classrooms  and  one  com- 
parison  classroom  were  selected.     For  the  intensive  observation,  six  class- 
rooms were  randomly  chosen.    Two  third-grade  bilingual  classes  and  one 
fou^rth  grade  "class  were  observed.    Three  comparison  classed  (third  and^ 
fourth  grade)  had  been  selected;  however,  complete  observations  were  only 
conducted  for  two  classrooms  since  one  third  grade  teacher  was  absent  for 
the  entire  period  of  on-site  visitation. 

'  .... 
Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3,  Schools  A  and  B 

Two  bilingual  third-grade  classrooms  were  observed  and  documented, 
each  at  a  different  school.    The  School  A  classroom  had  thirty-one  students 
and  School  B,  twenty-eight  students..    In  the  School  A'*classroom  ^there 
were  two  aides — the  Ediicational  Aide  and  .the  Bilingual  Professional 
Assistant — and  the  classroom  teacher.     The  third7grade  classroom  at 
School  B  had  undergone  several  changes  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  ; 
semester.    At  the  time  of  the  on-site  visit,  there  was  only  one  aide,  the 
bilingual  professional  assistant,  whereas  previously  there  had  been  two. 
The  description  for  that  classroom  documents  the  educational  program  for 
the  entire  year. 

._      -  ... 

Major  Features  -  .  -   , 

School  A  .V 

-  •    All  students  were  tested  for  language  dom:^iStK;e  in  English 

and  Spanish.  T 

•  There  was  small-group  instruction  in  all  subject  areas. 

•  Two  paraprofessionals  assisted  the  classroom  teacher,  each 
responsible  for  one  group  in  each  of  the  major  subject  areas. 
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-     J    \   ...      ■  . 

•  The  teaching  staff  was  bilingual.    The  teacher  was  white 

non-Hispanic;  the  paraprof essionals  were  Hispanic, 

•  All  students  participated  irk  the  Spanish  as  a  Second  Langxirige^ 
program.    There  was  a  highly  structured  ESL/SSL  program. 

•  Hispanic  culture  was  integrated  into  the  i:;egular  Social 
Studies  comj^nent.  \. 

^  •  \    •  ■ 

•  There  was  strong  parental  involvement.  ^ 

School  B  . 

•  All  students  were  tested  for  language  dominance  in  English 
and  Spanish •  N 

•  .  Instruction  was  given  in  small  groups  in  most  subject  areas. 

■      .  •    ;       •  '   •.  '    '  '  ■  .       .  \ 

^  "  M   -One  paraprofessional  assisted  the  classroom  teacher  during 

the  second  part  of  the  year.     The  paraprofessional  was  \ 

\ 

responsible  for  the  Spanish  language- component  and  ESL.  , 

•  The*  teacher  was  English  monolingual  and  white  non-Hispanic. 
The  paraprofessional  was  bilingual  and  Hispanic.  ' 

•  Except  for  four  students,  all  students  participated  in  the 
Spanish  Language  Arts  program. 

  .    ,   :  '        •  '\ 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native- English  and  Native-ISpanish  Speakers 

.  At  School  A,  groups  were  determined  at  the^  beginning  of  the  school  . 
year  according  to  language  dominance  and  ability  level.    Language  dominance 
was  assessed  by  a  district-developed  instrument.    Ability  levels  in 
English  were  evaluated  with  a  project-developed  instrument,  the  Harris 
Sample  Word  List,. the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Test,  and  the  teacher's  own 
assessment  of  the  student's  reading  comprehension  levels.    Based  on  the 
results  of  these,  students  were  assigned  to  five  groups.    However,  two 
of  the  groups  (each  consisting  of  two  members)  were  pulled  together  for 
instruction.    These  two  groups  consisted  of  students  who  were  on  pre- 
primer  level  and  were  all  Spanish^dominant  except  for  one  member  who  was 
balanced  bilingual.     The  bilingual  professional  assistant  was  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  thesie  four  students.    The  educational  assistant 
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taught  the  middle  group  (seven  students)  during  the  English  Language  Arts 
period,  and  the 'classropm  teacher  was  In  charge  of  two  groups — the  middle 
and  the  top  (ten  srudents  In  each).    Groups  remained  fairly  stable,  and 
the  teaching  personnel  <ild  not  exchange  groups • 

Of  the  students  taught,  by  the  educational  assistant,  three  were 
balanced  bilingual,  three  were  Spanish  dominant,  and  one^ was  English- 
dominant.     Of  the  total I  number  of  students  taught  by  the^ classroom  teacher , 
thirteen  were  balanced  bilingual,  six  were  English  dominant,  and  one 
was  Spanish  dominant-     Instruction  was  primarily  In  English,  but  the  aides 
and  students  conversed  in  Spanish.    Reading  instruction  for  the  two 
groups  taughf  by  the  classroom  teacher  consisted  of 'the  Dlstar  Reading 
Program  which  Includes  silent  aad  oral  reading,  phonics  and  r;eading  com- 
prehension, and  oral  language  (choral  reading  and  sharing).  Normally, 
•the  teacher  Instructs  one  group  in  Reading,  while  the  other  Reading  group 
is  working  Independentlyj  in  the  Language  Arts  area  which;  involves  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing.  Halfway 
through  the  period,,  groups  are  rotated.    A  total  of  3  3/4  hburs  are 
spent  each  week  on  direct  Reading  instruction  for  each  group  with  five 
hours  assigned  for  Independent  work  activity. 

The  group  that  worked  'with  the  educational  assistant  received  the 
same  Reading  and  Languagej  Arts  instruction;  however,  the  time  distribution 
varied.     These  students  receive  the  major  portion  of  8  3/4  hours  a  week 
in  direct  instruction.,  A  small  percentage  of  time  was  allocated  to ' 
Independent  work  activity,  but  this  was  also  conducted  under  the  educa- 
tional assistant's  supervision,    ^e  group  comprised  of  four  students  was 
given  direct  instruction  by  the  bilingual  professional  aide  for  8  3/4 
hours  each  week.     Instruction  was  geared  to  language  ability  level.  These 
students  also  received  ESL  instriict^ion.     Specifically  this  Instruction 
entailed  sentence  pattern,  sentence  completion  and  pronunciation  drills, 
vocabulary  building  exerciises,  structured  dialogues,  and  controlled 

conversation  exercises.     In  other  words,  oral-aural  methodology  was^ 

.....      ..  ■  / 

implemented  in  the  Instruction  of  Enjrlish  as  a  Second  Language.    A  total, 
of  8  3/4  hours  were  allotted  each  wecK  for  the  combined  ESL  and  English 
Language  Arts  Instruction  for  these  s^tuddnts.  , 
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All  students  received  a  daily  lesson  (twenty-five  minutes)  in 
handwriting  skills.     Special  areas,  such  as  plays  or  poetry  sessions,  were 
considered  separately,'    During  one  month,  the  entire  class  worked  on  a 
play  that  was  performed  for.  the  students V  parents.    They  spent  one  ,to 
two  hours  a  day  on  rehearsal  during  that  month.    Poetry  classes, were  held 
twice  'a  month,   (one  hour  each  session).  [ 

The .evaluation  of  the  students'  work  in  theEnglish  Language  Arts, 
component  consisted  of  weekly  spelling  test  and  the  teacher's  observation 
of  the  students'  performance  in  Reading  and  Language  Arts  as  well  , as 
their  improvement-  on  handwriting  assignments. 

The  following  published  materials  were  utilized  in  classroom 
instruction  by  the  teaching  personnel:    McCall-Harby  series; .McCall-Crabbs, 
series;  Using  the  Context  (Bamell  Loft);  Individualized  Phonics ,  Using  Our 
'  Language  (Grade  3);  instructor  magazine;  SRA  Listening  and  Skill  Builder; 
The  MaRic  of  English  Workbook  (Harper  &  Row);  Distar  Reading  series 
(Level  2  &  3)  ;  Bank  Stree^t  Reading  series  (supplementary)  ;  and"  the  SRA 
Independent  Reading  Kits. 

Other  instructional  aids  included  exercise  sheets,  charts,  educational 
games,  flash  cards,  and  manipulative  materials.'  The  teaching  staff  also 
usedi  a  wide  variety  of  audiovisual  material  including  tapes,  records; 
filmstrips,  and  16mm  films;  an  overhead  projector;  and  library  books. 

At  the  start  of  the  school  year,-  the  School  B  students  were  grouped 
according,  to  reading  ability.    Three  grbups  received  instruction  juising 
,  Distar  and  SRA  materials.    A  fourth  group' was . given  ESL ^instruction. 
Group  1  consisted  of  eight  students  (one* Spanish-dominant four  English- 
dominant  and  three  balanced  bilingual).     Group  2  cohtained^'^iig^it  average 
and  advanced  learners  (four  English-dominant  and  four  balanced  bilingual). 
Group  3  had  ten  members  (two  Spanish-dominant,  five  English-dom:^ .  ant,  - 
and  three  balanced  bilingual)  erf  average  and  below  average  abil^cy.    The  ^ 
two  students  who  comprised  the  ESL  group  were  Spanish-dominant.  Instru.t- 
tion  for  this  subject  area  was  primarily  in  English;  however,  the  teacher 

and  aides  allowed  the  students  to  speak  freely  in  Spci/r;.sh.  Groups 
i  » 

remained  intact  until  the  second  semester.        '  :» 

■  ■> 
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With  the  ex^ption  of  six  students,  (two  ESL  students  and  four 
extremely  low  achievers),  all  the  other  students  were  working  on  the  SRA 
program,    lliree  groups  were  receiving  Distar  instruction.    Both  programs 
covered  a  numbei:  of  content  skills:  -  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  grammar.     These,  were  taught  in  addition  to  the'  reading  skills- — oral/ 
silent  reading,  phonics,  and  reading  comprehension—for  7  l/4^ftours  with 
independent  activity  for  2  1/2  hours  each  week.    The  fourth  group,  ESL 
students,  received  instruction  that  was  essentially  eijiecticf  in  nature. 
They  were  taught  !in  both  languages,  and  lessons  ^consisted  of  pronunciation 
drills,  vocabulary  building  exercises, , and  phonics  for  .3  1/3  hours  each 
week.    The  bilingual  professional,  assistant  was  responsible  for  this 
group's  instruction.         *  .  , 

The  loss  (yf  the  educational  aide  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
'  ■  ■  ■     »  "  .  ■  . .  ■  ■■■      ^     •  ■ 

disrupted  the  established  group-  pattern,  except  for  the  ESL  group  which 

continued  intact.    An  individualized  instructional  pattern  emeTgecTwith 

some  small-group  instruction.    The  feame  content  areas  were  covered;  2  1/2 

hours  were  allotted  for  instruction  ^in.  capitalization,  punctusffcion', 

I   ■     .)  -         v:  ...  .     ^     •  . 

spelling,  and  grammar  and  3  3/4  hours  were  assigned  to  the  reading  skill 

.'    .    ■  *  ■  ■ 

I  areas.    The  oral  language  component  was  taught  infrequently  during  the 

Imonth.     Approximately  two  hours  were  devoted  each, month  to  one  of  the 

following  subjects:    poetry,  skits,'  storytelling,  choral  reading,  and/or 

^  .  ■  r 

sharing.  ^  .  - 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  .vwas  used  for  grouping^     Other  fonas. 
*"  .  -"v  ® 

of  evaluation  were  implemented:     (1)  ^  weekly  fepelliilg "  test  and  (2)  on- 

..  ■  *    ■■ . 

going  observation  and  assessment  of  .  the,  student ''s  progress  in  English 

Language  Arts  and  Reading.   "A  test  developed  ^by  th'e  local  board**of  T 

education  was'  also  administered  to  the 'students  to  determine  their 

language  projficiency  in  English.  '  .  %  ■ 

Instructional  materials*  for  English  Language  Arts  consisted  of  the 
Distar  Reading  (II,  III)  and  Language  Series;  *the  SRA  II  Kit^.  the  Scott 

Foresman  Basal  Reading  Series  for  the- advanced  readers;  and  teacher-  . 

,  .  \  '  •.  ■  . *<>.-.  ^    ^        .  ■  ' 

prepared  lessons.     Supplementary  aids  included  exercise ^sheets,  charts,  ■ 
library  boo^,  and  educational  games ->    The  teacher  al^o^used  the  following 
audiovisual  materials^    tapes,  records,  and  .filtnstrips. . 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 


School  A,     A, district-developed  test  determined  the  language 
dominance  of  students  and  established  the  grouping  pattern  for  Spanish 
Language  Arts,    There  were  three  groups  of  eight,  nine,  and  fourteen 
students  respectively.     Six  students  in  Group  1  were  English-dominant,  and 
two  balanced  bilingual.    This  group  received  SSL  or  instruction  for  Spanish 
as  a  Second  Language  from  the  educational  aide.     Group  2  had  nine  students: 
four  .Spanish-do  four  balanced  bilingual. 

This  group  was  reading  below  grade  level  in  Spanish  and  received  instruction 

from  the  classroom  teacher*-  The- third-  group-  consisted -af-  eleven-balanced:  

bilingual: and  three  Spanish-dominant  students.    This  group  was  functioning 
at  grade  level  and  was  taught  by  the  bilingual  professional  assistant. 
The  groups  remained  stable  throughout  the  yfear  except  for  a  few  changes 
based  on  the  student's  ability.  ' 

The  content  in  Spanish  Language  Ai?ts  for  Groups  2  and  3  was  similar. 
These  subject  areas  were  covered  during  the  3  1/3  hours  each  week  for 
the  written  and  reatiing  components:     Capitalization,  punctuation^  spelling, 
grammar,  oral/silent  reading,  phonics,  and  reading  comprehension.  The 
time  allocation  included  independent  work  activity  as  well  as  direct 
instruction.     In  oral  language,  thirty  minutes  were  assd gned'  each  w^ek 
for  poetry  and  skits  to  all  groups.    For  Group  1,  the  SSL  group, 
instructional  time  was  exactly  the  same;  however,  the  content  varied. 
Aural-oral  techniques  similar  to  those  implemented  for  ESL  were  also 
Utilized  for  the  instruction  of  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language:  pronunciation 
sentence  pattern,  and  sentence  completion  drills;  vocabulary  building  and 
controlled  conversation  exercises;  and  structured  dialogues.     The  written 
and  reading  compc^nents  included  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  phonics. 

The  assessment  of  students'  progress  was  completed  twice  a  year  with 
a  district-developed  test.     For  Group  3  the  irstructor  also  administered 
bimonthly  tests.     The  basic  test  lor  Group  1  was  Nuestra  Fonetica  y 
Afli  Escribimos;  for  Group  2  Lee  y  Trabaja;  and  for  Group  3,  La  Cuidad, 
Otros  Amigos  y  Otras  Culturas  and  Libro  de  Lectura  y  Actividades. 
The  teaching  staff  in  this  classroom  supplemented  instruction  with  a 
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number  of  aids: j  vorkbooks ,  exercise  sheets,  manipulative  materials/ 

records,  cas'i'e.tte  tapes,  fllmstrips,  anu  library  books.  ,        /  - 

.  "  I 

School  B.  ^  Grouping  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  based 
on  language  dominance.    Later. in  the  year  regrouping 'occurred~based  on* 
ability  level..  During  the  first  Semester  there  were  three  group^  that 
received  instruction.    One  group,  consisted  of  nine  English-dominant 
students. •  The  other  two  groups  with  six  students  each  were  mi^ed  in,  lanr 

I  guage  dominance.    The  teaoher  and  twc|  aides  wer«  each  responsible.. for  a.   

group.    Luring  the  second  semester,  one  group  was  composed  o£  eight 

—  &tudt^-nt^--(^t4^Yee~&panlsh-^damlnant ,  two  Engli sh-^dominalnt—and-tlrree  

balanced  ^bilingual)  who  were* of  aveilage  ability.    The  second  group  had 
nine  members!  (two  Spanish-dominant ,\t^ree  English-dominant^  and  four 
balanced' bilingual)' and  were  considered  the  advanced  group'.     The  bilingual 
profe^ional  atde  Vas  in  charge  of  the  entire  Spanish  Language  Arts  program 

.  since  the  teacher  was  not  fluent  ^In  Spanish.    Typically,  ^'groups  were 
instructed*  during  different  periods  in  .the  day's  schedule. 


For  example.  Group  1  was  taught  bilingually  during  the  morning  and 
was  given  instruct  ion  in  spelling  and  grammar  (mostly  o;^al  work)  ,  in 
addition  to  oral/j^ilent  reading,  reading  comprehension,'  and  vocabulaiy 
development -  for  3  3/4  hours  each  week.    The  oral  language  component 
consisted' of  poetry,  storyteJrlink,  and  sharing  and  took  place  at  least 

'  ■.  '  ■   ■  T  / 

i  once  a  week  for  twenty  minutes.    \The  instructional  materials  for  this 
group  were  teacher-developed.    Although,  the  aide  did  occasionally  utilize 
Ningun  Lugar  Para  Jugar  (Wonder  Books)  for  les^gpns,  the  students'  work 
was  largely  oral  in. .nature.    Duringy the  second  half /of  the  morning, 
Group  2  received  instruction  primarily  in  Spanish  in  the  following  content 
areas:    capitalization,  punctuation^  \spelling,  graminar,  and  creative 
writing.     The  reading  skills  that  were  covered  included  oral/silent 
reading,  phonics,  reading  comprehen5;io\ji,  and  vocabulary  development.  Three 
hours  were  assigned  each  week  for  the  Reading  component,  plus  fifty 
mint^tes  each  week  for  an  oral  language  [Program  (poetry,  storytelling, 

V, 

(Santillana)  .     The  third  group  was  taught\  during  the  afternoon  period  an^l 
\^as  instructed  primarily  in  English  with  ^ome  Spanish,     This  group  was 
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giWn  instruction  in  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language.    For  three  hours  each 
week^.this  involved  pronunciation  drills  and  vocabulary  building  exercises..  ■ 
The  oral  component,  which  consisted  of  the  same  content  areas  that  have 
been  previously  mentioned,  also  was  allotted  an  additional  fifty  minutes 
each  week.     Instructional  materials  were  developed  by  the  aide.     She  had 
a  number  of -resource  books  at  her  disposal.    Four  students  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  Spanish  Language  A?t^  program.    They  received  additional 
instruction  in  Mathematics.     There  was  no  formal  evaluation  of  the 

"Student' spfogfess   - — 

administered  twice  a  year  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  the  aide's  observa- 
tion and  subjective  assessment  of  the  students'  work.     In  addition  to  the 
instructional  materials  already  mentioned,  the  bilingual  professional  aide 
used  charts,  tapes,  records,  filmstrips,  and  library  books,  to  supplement 
the  program^. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

School  A.     Three  groups  .were  established  based  on  the  results  of  a 
diagnostic  test  that  is  administered  twice  a  year.     Group  1  consisted  of. 
eight  slow , students  (three  Spanish-dominant  and  five  balanced  bilinf -al) 
who  were  taught  by  the  bilingual  professional  assistant.     Group  2  which 
was  instructed  by  the  educational  aide  had  five  students  (two  Spanish- 
dominant,  two  English-dominant,  and  one  balanced  bilingual)  who  were  at 
grade' level.    The  classroom  teacher  instructed  Group  3,  eighteen  stHidents . 
who  are  at  grade  level  and  above.     In  the  latter  group,  there  were  eleven 
balanced  bilingual,  five  English-dominant,  and  two ^Spanish  dominant 
students.     Both  languages  were  used  in  the  instruction  of  all  three  groups 
however,  more  Spanish  was  used  with  Group  1  ?nd  more  English  was  spoken 
with  Group  3.     The  groups  remained  stable  throughout  the  school  year. 
That  is,  little  regrouping  had  occurred,  but,  when  it  did  occur,  it  was 
determined  by  the  students'  ability. 

The  content  for  the  three  groups  consisted  of  the  following: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  measure- 
ment.   New  mat]<  and  a  traditional  method  were  utilized  as  instructional 
approaches.     Approximately  1  2/3  hours  were  spont  each  week  by  all  groups 
in  direct  instruction  with  an  additional  2  1/2  hours  allotted  for  indepen- 
dent work  activity. 
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Besides  the  diagnostic  test  that  was  administered  twice  a  year,  ii 
test  was  admin^Lstered  twice  a  month  to  measure  students'  progress.  Xhe 
following  materials  structured  the  Instructional  contentl:  Exploring 
Elementary  Mathematics,  Modern  School  Mathematics,  Lenres  and  the  McCormick 
Mothers  Math  Skills  Kit.    Other  instructional  materials  were  workbooks, 
, exercise  sheets,  charts,  educational  games,  flash  cards,  library  books, 
and  manipulative  aids.     Filmstrips  dealing  with  mathematical  conceipts 
were  used  occasionally  in  the  classroom.  ^ 

.         '^School^.  '^^^  adTOjLni^tered  -at-the-start  of  - : 

the  school  year.    As  a  result,  students  were  assigned  to  three  groups 
based  on  ability  level.     In  other  words,  one  group  consisted  of  advanced 

.and  average  students  (six  English-dominant  and  six  balanced  bilingual); 
a  second  group  of  average  and  below-average  students  (three  English- 
dominant,  two  balanced  bilingual,  and  two  Spanish-dominant);  and  a  third 
group,  of  low  achievers  (four  English-dominant  and  two  balanced  bilingual). 
During  the  second  semester.  Group  1  was  kept  intact  while  Group  2  and/:3 
were  combined.     These  groups- were  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher  primarily 
in  English,  although  Spanish  was  spoken  freely  by  students.    There  was 
a  newly  formed  third  group  during  the  second '^semester  that  was  taught 
by  the  bilingual  professional  aide  and  included  low  achievers  from  the 
previous  Groups  2  and  3.    There  were  four  students  (English-dominant) 
in  this  group  and  they  received  instruction  in  English.    All  students 
were  given  instruction  in  the  following  content  areas:    addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  fractions,  measurement,  and  elementary 
geometry.,  The  new.  math  was  integrated  with  a  more  traditional  approach 
for  instruction.     Each  week  Groups  1  and  2  were  assigned  2  1/4  hours  of 
direct  instruction  with  1  1/2  hours  in  independent  work.    Group  3  spent 
the  entire  period  (3  3/4  hours)  in  direct  instruction.    The  classroom 
teacher  and  aide  worked  with  a  number  of  instructional  textbooks: 
Individualized  Math  Kit  (McCormick  Mothers  Publishing  Co .) ,  Duplication 
Masters  (Milliken,  Merrill,  Addison-Wesley) ,  Meters,  liters,  and  Grams 
and  Matematicas  Modemas  (Cultural).     Besides  the  basi^:  textbook  and 
workbook,  other  rupplementary  materials  included  exercise  sheets,  educa- 
tional games,  manipulative  aids,  tapes,  records,  and  library  hooks.  The 
students'  achievement  was  assessed  each  week  with  the  administration  of  a 
teacher-developed  test.    No  other  instrument  was  used  for  evaluation. 
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School  A.     Hispanic  culture,  dealing  specifically  with  the  Caribbean, 
Central  American,  and  South  American  communities,  was  integrated  with 
the  teaching  of  Social  Studies.     This  took  place  twice  a  week  for'a  total 
of  1  3/ 4  hours. 

The  teacher  tapped  community  resources  since  parents  provided ^he 
class  with  recipes,  folk  cpstumes,  etc.    The  school/community  resource 
teacher  also  instructed  the  students  on  the  music  and  dances  typical  of 
many  South'  American  countries.     The  instructional  content  also  included 
cooking,  geography,  and  material  about  special  holiday  festivities.  English 
anrl  Spanish  were  utilized  for  the  instruction  of  the  cultural  component. 

School  R.    There  were  units  developed  for  the  instruction  of 
Hispanic  culture  as  part  of  the  regular  Social  Studies  program.    This  was 
taught  to  the  entire  class.    Both  languages  were  used,  since  , the  bilingual  . 
pr£)fessional  aide  was  involved  in  the  teaching  of  these  cultural  units; 
however,  instruction  was  primarily  in  English.     Certain- activities  or 
themes  were  incorporated  into  these  units;    Art,  cuoking,  games.  Geography, 
History,  holidays.  Music,  and  famous  personalities.    Approximately  1  1/2 
hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  Social  Studies.  ^ 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features 

•  All  students  are  tested  for  language  dominance  in. 
English  and  Spanish. 

•  Insti;i^ction  ±s  given  in  small  groups  in  all  areas. 

•  Two  paiaprof essionals  assist. the  classroom  teacher, 
each  responsible  for  one  group  in  each  of  the  major 
subject  areas. 

The  teaching  staff  is  bilingual  Hispanic. 

•  The  ESL/SSL  components  are  highly  structured. 
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•  There  is  Continuous  assessment  of  the  students* 
progress, 

—  • 

•  Once  a  month,  a  whole  day  is  devoted  to  a  particular 
cultural  event,  such  as  Pan  American  Day  or  Columbus 
Day;  for  that  day,  all  instruction  revolves  around  this 

*  cultural  theme — English,  Spanish,  Mattiematics,  Social 

Studies,  etc.     Instruction  is  in  Spanish,  if  appropriate. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Twenty-seven  Students  were  assigned  to  four  groups  based  on  their 
performance  on  the  language  assessment  test  and  reading  level.     In  Group  1 
pix  Spanish-dominant  students  who* were  performing  below  grade  level 
received  instruction  in  Spanish  Distar  from  the  educational  aide.    Group  2 
consisting  of  eight  average  students  Ctwo  Spanish-dominant,,  four  English- 
dominant,  and  two  balanced  bilingual)  was  taught  by  the' bilingual  profes- 

'  12" 
sional  assistant.     These  students  were  working  on  Distar  2  -2  .     Six  students 

(four^English-dominant  and  two  balanced  bilingual)  in  Group  3  received 

12 

instruction  in  Distar  3.-3  ,  and,  seven  students  (six  English-dominant, 

"  12 
<and  one  balanced  bilingual)  were  performing  at  grade  level  (4  -4  )  wit'* 

a  basal  textbook.     The. latter  two  groups  were  taught  by  the  classroom 
teacher.    Groups  remained,  fairly  stable  throughout  the  school  year. 
Students  were  rarely  regrouped,  but  If  a  student  was  changed  it  was 
determined  basically  on  the  student's,  need.     Instruction  for  this  com- 
ponent was  conducted  in  English.  ^Teacher  arid  aides  did  allow  the  use 
of  ^Spanish  during  the  period. 

The  instructional  content  for  all  students  included  capitaiization, 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  creative  writing.     Groups  2,  3,  and  4  were  ' 
each  allotted  1  1/'  hours  of  direct  instruction  while  Group   i  was  assigned 
2  1/2  hours.     For  independent  work  In  these  areas.  Groups  2,3,  and  4 
were  allowed  3  1/4  hours  with  Group  1  receiving  about  two  hoursc^each 
week.     Spelling    nd  penmansii      wen  taught  to  the  entire  class  for  11/2 
hours  'each  week.     The  Reading  coriipor.ent ,  which  included  oral/silent 

437 
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reading,  phonics,  ,choral  reading,  and  reading  comprehension,  was  taught 
for  2  1/2  hours  each  week  to  Group  1  and  2,    Group  3  received  3  1/4 
hours  of  instructional  time  and  Group  4,  13/4  hours\    Independent  wcrk. 
activity  for  each  group  was  distributed  differently:    Groups  1  and 
'2  1/2  hours.  Group' 3,  1  3/4  hours,  and  Group  4,  3  1/4  hours. 

Besides  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  an  informal  diagncstlc' 
test  which, was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  ^muring 
students,' the  classroom  teacher  also  devised  other  evaluation  instruments: 
a  weekly  spelling  test  and  a  weekly  Language  Arts  tests*.     The  teaching  per- 
sonnel used  the  following  textbooks  ./for  instruction:    Distar  Iian::t'age 
Arts  I,  II,  III,  More  Times  and  Places  (Scott  Foresman) ,  Dintar  toading 
I,  II,  III,  SRA,  Barnell  Loft,  and  Phonics  Book  E.    lyorkbooks,  exercise 
Sheets,  and  library  books  were  also  utilized  in  the  instruction  of  .iKifv 
componen^. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Based  oa  the  results  of  the  district-developed  language  dominance 
instrument,  students  were  assigned  to .  three  "groups.     Group  1  vrs.«:  coniposed 
of  nine  English-dominant  students  who  were  given  SSL  inrtrrcLlpn  by  the 
educational  aide.     Content  for  the  oral  language  component  of  Spanish 
as  a  Second  Language  consisted  of  pronunciation,  sentence  pattern,  and 
sentence  completion  drills;  and  vocabulary  building  exercises.     The  Reading 
component  involved  oral  reading,  phonics,  and  reading  comprehension.  ^ 

Student  textbooks  were  Mlra  y  Lee  (Santillana)  and  Mi  Primera 
Fonetica.     Instruction  was  given  twice  a  week  for  12/3  hours  and  indepen- 
dent work  for  twenty  minutes.     The  classroom  teacher  taught  beginning 
Reading  to  Group  2  (four  Span (.sh-dominant  students,  five  F.nglish- dominant 
students,  ai»d  one  balanced  bilingual  student).     Skills  in  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  were  taught.    Choral  reading,  oral 
reading,  phonics,  and  reading  comprehension  comprised  the  Reading  component 
Students  in  Group  3  (four  Spanish-dominant  and  four  balanced  bilingual) 
were  given  instruction  by  the  bilingual  professional  aide  in  the  same 
•  content  area  as  Group  2  and  for  the  sama  time  period.    Two  textbooks 
were  used  with  both  j;roups:    Nuestra  Lengua  -  Tercer  Curso  (ANAYA)  and 
Mundo  NnOA^o  1^  (ANAYA).    Other  classroom  materials  which  were  utilized 
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iilcluded  educational  games,  tapes,  films,  and  library  books.  Instruction 
was  in  both  languages  for  Group  1  and- primarily  in  Spanish  for  Groups  2 
and  3.     Other  than  the  district  test,  which  diagtiosed  students'  language 
skills  in  Spanish,  there  was  no  formal  means  of  '?v.'i.luation  in  this 
classroom. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Three  groups  were  giy^n^nstruction  in  both  languages  by  the  teacher, 
the  educational  aide^and  the  bilingual  professional  assistant.  These 
.groups  were  de^:€r£^nined  at  the  start  of  the  school  year  by  use  of  a 
diagnosJ;ixr'test.     The  low  group,  which  was  taught  by  the  educs -ional  aide, 
corrg'isted  of  four  Spanish-dominant  students.     The  bilingual  professional 
aide  taught  jt^€""=aveTrage-ability  group  (two  Spanish^dominant ,  four  English- 
dominant,  two  balanced  bilingual  students).     The  top  group  was. instructed  . 
by  the  classroom  teacher.    There  were  fifteen  students  (two  Spanish- 
dominant,  ten  English-dominant  and  three  balanced *bilingual) .    All  groups 
were  evaluated  bimonthly  for  regrouping;  however,  not  more  that  five 
students  had  changed  groups  since  the  start  of  the  school  year  at  the 
time  of  this  interview.  ' 

The  content  of  instruction  varied  for  each  group.     The  low  group 
had  been  given  instruction  in  addition  and  subtraction;  the  average  group, 
addition,  r^ub  tract  ion  and  multiplication;  and  the  high  group,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  measurement .  The. 
instructional  approaches  combined  the  new  math  and  traditional  Mathematics 
techniques.     Instructional*  time  for  the  average  and  high  ability  groups 
approximated  4  1/4  hours  each  week  with  1  1/4  hours  assigned  for  inde- 
pendent work  activity.    The  low  group  spent  the  entire  period  or  about 
5  3/'4  hours  each  week  under  the  educational  aide's  direction.  Weekly 
tests  were  administered  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  students'  progress. 
Instructional  materials  differed  among  the  groups.    The  basic  textbook 
for  the  low  group  was  Matematicas  Modernas  (Publicaciones  Cultural) 
while  Elementary  Mathematics  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  was  used  with 
th  '.  other  two  groups.    Other  instructional  aids  included  workbooks, 
exercise  sheets,  manipulative  aids,  and  arts  and  crafts  supplies. 
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Cultural  Component 

Cultural  units  were  presented  as  part  of  the  Social  Studies 
currlculum^j    Typically,  these  units  focused  on  special  holidays,  such  as 
Columbus  Day,  Puerto  Rican  Discovery  Day,  Pan  American  Day,  etc,,  which 
occurred  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  school  year.     It  was  also 
customary  that  the  entire. day's  schedule .revolve  around  the  special 
theme.     But  during  this  period  the  classroom  teacher  involved  the  entire 
class  in  an  activity  such  as  cooking,  music,  or  lessons  on  History, 
Geography/  and  famous  persons. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Parent  participation  was  high  for  the  third-grade  classroom  in 
School  A.    On  field  trips  that  had  taken  pj.ace  on  a  monthly  basis,  two 
or  three  parents  had  joined  the  class.    Parent-teacher  conferences  had 
occurred  three  times  during  the  year.    The  classroom  teacher  had  conferre 
th  at  least  thirty  parents.     One  parent  had  met  weekly  with  the  teacher 
Lon,  special  programs  had  attracted  many  of  the  parents.  The 
class  hap  sponsored  three  programs:    a  cooking  demonstration,  a  food 

loms  program,  and  a  January  Program.     Fifty  parents  had  attended 
'special  activities,  besides  the  annual  open  house,  which  fifteen 
parents  observed.    The  PTA  also  held  monthly  meetings  at  the  school.  The 
cla.-sroom  teacher  mentioned  that  fifteen  parents  were  members  but  did 
not  know  specifically  how  many  parents  attended. 

In  the  third-grade  classroom  at  School  B,  there  had  been  only  twelve 
parent-teacher  conferences  during  the  year.     She  knew  of  only  two  to 
four  parents  who  at^tended  monthly  meetings  of  the  Bilingual  Advisory 
^Council  and  the  Parent  Association.    Tliere  were  forthcoming  activities 
such  as  the  Pan  American  Week  festivities  and  a  possible  luncheon 
that  the  teacher  hoped  would  bring  more  parents  to  the  school.  • 

The  fourth-grade  teacher  had  twenty-six  parent-teacher  conferences 
since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.    Three  of  these  had  occurred 
through  home  visits  made  by  the  teacher.    Although  the  parents  had  not" 
"•attended  any  of  the  clas^  parties  that  had  been  given,  they  had  donated 
food  items.     In  addition,  one  parent  had  been  Attending  weekly  workshops 
in  ESL;  and  three  parents  attended  monthly  meetings  of  the  PTA. 
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PROJECT  30 


PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context. and  Target  Population 

A  bilingual  education  project  was  started  In  the  District  in  1970, 
but  Title  VII  funding  did  not . commence  until  1971.  .  There  have  been  many 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  bilingual  project  since  It  began.  Origin- 
ally, seven  elementary  schools  were  Included;  then  the  number  dropped  to  . 
five;  later  the  junior  high  and  high  schools  were  added.    Meanwhile,  the 
school  district  organization  was  In  transition  from  a  kindergarten  through 
grade  6,  grades  7  and  8,  and  grades  9  through^ 12  structure  to  the  present 
kindergarten  through  grade  4,  grades  5  through  8,  and  grades  9  through  12  - 
arrangement .  . 

The  District  Is  located  in  a  city  with  a  population  of  34,000.  Situ- 
ated In  a  metropolitan  area,  the  city  Is  made  up  of  several  middle-class 
residential  neighborhoods  separated  by  agricultural  fields,  commercial 
greenhouses,  large  Industrial  plants,  and  v/arehouses.     There  are  six 
public  elementary  schools  In  the  District,  two  middle  schools,  and  one 
high  school. 

There  are  four  elementary  schools,  two  middle  schools,  and  a  high 
school  participating  in  Project  30.     One  of  the  elementary  schools  is  a 
private  parochial  school.     Thirty-nine  classrooms  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  10  and  about  1,090  students  are  involved.     Participation  in  the 
bilingual  classrooms  is  on  a  voluntary^  basis. 

Much  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population  (about  12%  of  the  total  school 
population  in  the  city)  is  concentrated  in  older  neighb(^rhoods;  but,  since 
the  District  has  an  integration  policy  Implemented  by  busing,  no  one  ele-, 
mentary  school  has  an  unusually  large' Spanish-speaking  enrollment.  The 
schools  with  bilingual  classrooms  have  about  50%  to  65%  non-Hispanic  whites 
30%  to  40%  students  of  Mexican  descent,  and  a  small  percentage  of  Central 
and  South  Americans,  Asians,  Native  Americans,  and  blacks. 

The  schools  in  which  the  bilingual  classrooms  operate — no  school  is 
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entirely  bilingual — are  mainly  English  speaking,  with  about  70%  to  75%  of 
the  parents  being  English  monolingual,  another  20%  to  25%  English/ Spanish 
bilingual,  and  about  4%  Spanish  monolingual.    However,  the  bilingual 
classrooms  within  these  schools  have  a  much  latger  percentage  of  students  \ 
from  Hispanic  backgrounds  and  of  bilingual  students  than  do  the  schools 
^s  a  whole . 

Most  wage-earning  parents  in  Project  30  schools  are  semiskilled 
workers,  skilled  workers,  or  office  workers.    Incomes  are  in  the  $6,000 
to  $10,000  range j  although  busing  brings  in  students  from  diverse  incoi|[^e 
backgrounds  to  every  school.    Students  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  are 
bused  into  the  lower-income  areas. 

The  turnover  of  the  student  population  fs  about  15%  to  20%  each  year.  , 

i  ■  / 

Goals  and/or  Objectives 

The  project's  stated^  goals /^are  to  develop  students'  individual  poten- 
tial and  tfo  create  bilingual/bicultufal  citizens  through  an  educational 
program  emphasizing  independent  learhir^  and  individualized  teaching.  The 
project  hopes  to  develop  the  capability  to  offer  instruction  in  any  ^subject 
in  Spanish  as  well  as  English-- in  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  Both 
English  and  Spanish 'moriolinguals  are  to  be  taught  a'  second  language  so 
that  all  will  either  develop  ot  maintain  fluency  in  both  languages.  The 
program  aims  to  have  instructional  language  use  individualized  and  person- 
alized, but  at  the  same  "time  it  expects  teachers  to  use  Spanish  half  the 
time  in  classroom  management.  *:v  ^ 

-»  • 
Project  Staff  , 

The  full-time  bilingual  staff  consists  of  the  thirty-nine  teachers 
(paid  by  the  loxial  school  district)  and  fifty-five  pa;  w-time  aides,  some 
of  whom  are  paid  cby  the  state  bilingual  funds  and  some  by  Titla  VII.  All 
the  bilingual  ^classroom  teachers  have  an  aide  ifl  the  room  all  day,  usually 
one  person  in  the  ?iorning  and  {  .ip  aer  in  thd^^  afternoon.     (This  arrangement 
is  in  the  interest  of  economy  since  'liring  ^wo  part-time  aides  is  consid- 
erably  cheaper  than  hiring  one  full-tAme  aide,)    Title  VII  also  employs 
two  full-time  media  center  specialists  who  work  with  students  and  teachers 
at  the  media  centers  at  Schools  A  and  B.     One  full-time  and  one  part-time 
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translator  are  also  employed  by  the  Title  VII  project.    They  translate  a 
few  curriculum  materials  and  all  communications  between  schools  and  parents. 

There  have  been  two  Project  Directors  in  five  years  under  Title  VII, 
an^d  the  present  Director  has  served  for  three  years.    He  is  also  the 
District  Director  of  Instructional  Services.    Four  professional  consultants 
have  been  hired  during  1975-76  by  the  project  for  inservice  workshops  and 
seminars. 

There  are -ten  bilingual/bicul tural  school/community  liaisons  who  were 
originally  hired  through  Title  Vll.    These  same  people  are  now  paiid^^ 
ESA  funds  and  work  with  parents  of  all  the  children  including  those  in 
the  Title  VII  project. 

The  Project  Director,  the  media  center  specialists,  twenty-two  of  the 
teachers,  and  fifty- three  aides  are  of  Hispanic  descent  and  are  bilingual. 
All  the  rest  of  the  teachers  are  white  non-Hispanics  who  are,  however, 
bilingual.    The  other  two  part-time  aides  are  English-dominant  white  non- 
Hispanics.  • 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obcained  from  questionnaire; 
\ submitted  to/  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
^included^^'  the  Impact  Study. 

'» 

\        '  .  •  '  • 


n 

/ 
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-        .        .  .  TEACHING  STAIJF  CtlAl^CTERISTIGS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Stu^ 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received   


Teachers 

'  5 


/ 

Aides 

9  part-time 


gighest  earned  college  degree;" 
No  degree 

'  Degree  or  diploma  based- on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B.A.  or  B.S. * 

Teaching  credential  .only  „  ^ 

M.A.  or  higher        ^  . 

No  response  , 


Type  of  stata^  teaching  credential  held; 
Non-credent ialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-f ulf illment ,  or 


emergency 
Regular  credential  ' 
Bilingual-bicultural  tea'chihg  crediential 
No  respo.-%3 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  'experience;  • 
Less  than  1  year  ^ 

1  year  . 

2  years  V 

\ 

3\years  ' 

4  years  « 

5-9  years 

10-19  years 

20-29  years 

30  or  more  years 

No  response  • 
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Teachers 


Years  of  teaching  in  a  bilingual  proKramt . 

Less  than  1  year  ^  \   L 

.  1  year  c  .   L 

2  years  *'                       '      *  / 

3  years  r  '  :   • 

4,  years  v  .    ,  *  .  %  

5  years  ^  '    '  ^  *  •      '  ^   

More  than  5  years   I, 


No  response 

Amount  of  college  training  specif iQally  devoted  to 
biltngual-bicultural  education; 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  setnester  hours) 


16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semest^er  hours)      '         .  ^ 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  ^ 

No  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   3_ 

No  response  ^   


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservlce  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devotecl  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education:  «  ? 

1  tiny  or  less 
2-l->  days 
15-30  days 
More  than  30  days 

None  '  t  ' 

ilo  response 
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S.ources  of  Project  Funding  , 
The  following  fundd  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII        j  $175,000 

Other  Federalj  and  State        '  58,000  '  , 

Other  -0-  \ 

TOTAL  $233,000  \      ^        "     '  • 

.    Per  puril  $214-00 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the^  following  funds  were  designated  for  | 
bilingual  project  schools:  , 

( 

School  A 

Federal  and  State  $  49,076 

Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $  49,076 

•  Per  pupil  $  93,30 

•  Total  per  pupil^ additional  funds 
for  bilingual-  project  partici- 
pants $307.44 

School  B  .  . 

Federal  and  State  $  15,600 

Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $15,600 

•  Per  pupil  $  11.55 

•  TOTAL  ^  $225.69 

The  federal  and  state  funds  received  by  the  intensive  sample  schools 
were  from  Federal  Titles  I  and  II  and  from' the  state  programs  foi  dis- 
advantaged children  and  for  remedial  reading  instruction. 

0th  >ir  Support 

' — ^     Project  30  is  administered  in  close  cooperation  with  the  District. 
In  fact,  the  Project  Director  is  also  the  District  Director  of  Instructional 
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\ 

\ 

Services  and  Special  Projects.  The  curriculum  coordination  for  Project  30 
-is  planned  by  the  District's  curriculum  spec 

libraries  and  related  materials  are  shared  by  the  project  and  regular 


LalisV.    Media  centers  and 

\ 


classrooi-ns. 


V 


The  state  has  provided  technical  assl^^ance. and\  teacher  training  in 
bi,lingual  education  as  well  aj;  inf ormatiqrxall  guidances 


CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

.Major  Features  of  ^^lassrooms  Observed 

Media  Centers •     Each  elemnntary  school  in  the  bilingual  project 
(with  che  exception  of  the  private  school)  has  a,  media  center 
staffed  with  a  media  specialist  and  equipped  witlji  Spanish  and 

Fnglish  books,  tapes,  records,  storybooks  with  re^cords,  and 

\ 

audiovisual  equipment  such  as  cassette  players,  Language  Masters, 
ei.c.     Thfesa .  center?  are  used  by  teachers  as  source's  of  teaching 
materials  and  by  students,  who  go  there  in  small  groups  to  work 
on  class  projects.  ;  . 

'     ■   '    '  1  .    ■  • 

Staffing.     Classroom  teachers  are  "covered"  by  an  a^ide  for  the 
whole  school  day,  but  the  project  uses  two  or  threel  part-time 
aides  for  each  classroom,  rather'  than  one  full-time laide. 


Impact  Study  Samples  | 

Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-nine  bilingual  classrooms  in  Prolject  30, 
twenty-one  are  in  the  target  range  of  grades  2  through  6.    Five  of  these 
classrooms  (grades  2  through  6)  were  included  in  the  Impact  Study,  and 

two  of  these  were  selected  at  random  (one  second  grade  and  onelsixth  grade) 

"  i  • 

for  observation.  ' 
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,  Instructional  Startegies  for  Grade  2 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Natlve-EnRllsh  Speakers 

"  Oral  language  skills  such  as  discussing,  explaining,  and  sharing  and 

also  lessons  In  writing  skills  appropriate  to  both  English  and  Spanish  In 
capitalization,  punctuation j,  grammar,  and  creative  writing  are  taught 
blllngually,  about  70%  In  English  and  30%  In  Spanish,  to  the  whole  class 
at  once.     At  other  tlmes^  the  English-dominant  group  (twenty-six  of  the 
^'thlrty-bne  students  In  the  class)  Is  Instructed  only  In  English,  while 
the  five  bilingual  and  Spanish-dominant  students  study  Spanish  Language.  ^ 
Arts.     The  English  group  Is  subdivided  lij.to  three  ability  groups  for  spel- 
ling.    Total  time  devoted  to  oral  and  written  language  Is  about  ten  hours 
per  week.     The  teacher  and  one  of  the  English-dominant  aides  teach  English 
Language  Arts.  ^ 

Students  are  placed  In  five  ability  groups '^or  Reading,  but  they  work 
on  individual  contracts  within  these  groups.    Three  cf  the  Reading  groups, 
come  to  school  early  for  Reading  and  are  dismissed  early,  while  the  other 
two  groups  remain  for  Reading  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.     This  means 
that  only  half  of  the  students  are  present  during  Reading  periods,  and  the 
aide  and  teacher  need  to  divide  their  time  between  two  or  three  small 
groups.     All  the  ability  groups  (which  were  somewhere  between,  first-  and 
second-grade  level  in  mid-year)  study  phonics  'and  comprehension  ar^  use 
the  library/media  center;  the  highest  ability  group  also  does  plays  and 
puppet  skits.     The  principal  Reading  textbook  is  Bank  Street  (Macm-lllan, Co . )  , 
and  the  SRA  Reading  kits  are  also  used.  . 

.f  " 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Th^^  Spanish-dominant  students  participate  in  the  whole-class  bilingual  ^ 
T^Timtor..    l-ri-tz  noY-inHc  H-JcpiiRRed  ahove.     Thev  h^ye  not. begun  to  read  in 
English,  as  the  project's,  curriculum  plan  suggests  that  Spanish-dominant 
students  concentrate  on  oral  language  in  the  secona  language  until  grade 
three.     Their  oral  and  aural  language  instruction  includes  pronunciation 
drill,  discussions  on  set  topics,  and  vocabulary  games  such  as  "Simon  Says," 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  speak  English  except  when  Spanish  is  ^bso-  / 
lutely  necessary. 
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Spanish  LaagUc^ge  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

.  •» 

The  whole-class  language  instruction  discussed  above  includes,  for 
^about  30%  of.  the  time,  sharir>g  and  games  in  Spanish.     There  is  aboat'one 
.hour  a  day  total  time  spent  in  oral  Spanish,  including  all  sharing  and 
.discussing.     One  of  the  three  part-time  classroom "aides  is  a  Hispanic  bilin- 
gual, and  he  and  the  teacher  work  with  the  Spanish-domirfant  students  for 
Language  Arts.  . 

Spanish  "Reading  is  taught  only  to  the  five  Spanish-dominant  bilingual 
students.     The  bilingual  aide  takes  primary  responsibility  for  teaching 
Spanish  Reading  since  this  is  taught  during  the  same  time  period  as  English 
Reafding  (one  hour  a  day)..     Four  students  work  to§^ether  ajt  approximately 
first-grade  level  on  phonics  and  comprehension  and  read  liT3rary  books  in 
Spanish.'    The  other  Spanish-dominan^:  student  is  at  pre-reading  level  and 
receives  individualized  Reading  instruction. .  ^  J 

The  students  also  work  on  language  skills  such  as  spelling,  grammar, 
choral  reading;  sharing,  games,  ana  listening  to  story  records  during  their 
Spanish  reading  period.     Those  students  working  at  first-grade  level  havr 
also  done-,  some  writing  in  Spanish.   .  , 

Textbooks  used  are  from  t*he  Senda  Series  (Santillana,  Madrid,  Spain), 
with  accompanying,  workbooks;  Lenguaje  Primer  Curso  (A.  Mendez*  Garcia,*  LASF, 
Spain),  and  Quiero-  Leer  1°,  Beginning,   (Calvo  y  Aguilara,  Spain). 
■  ■    ^  ■      <^      .  • 

"  Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL)  is  taught  as  part  of  the  bilingual 
Language  Arts  period  and  at  different  odd  moments  during  the  day  when  the 
teacher  may  take  a  few  ml,nut:es  to  play  a  gajne,  do  an  informal  drill  on 
counting,  or  .ask  about  time  of  d^y  or  dates  in  Spanish  and  EnglJsirL.  The 
main  empahsis  in  SSL  is  on  vocabulary  building  a4id  aural  i^omprehension. 
Pronunciation  is  practiced  but  not  drilled  formally.  ^  .  . 

Reading  is  not  taught  in. Spanish  to  second-graders  who  are  English 
dominant,  and.^no  textbook  is  iised  for' the  SSL  lessons. 
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Mathematics  Instruction  * 

Mathema^tics  concepts  are  introduced  by  the  teacher  to  the  class  as  a 
whole  (approximately  two  hours  instruction  time  per  week),  and  then  the 
class  breaks  into  three  ability  groups.     The  students  may  be  regrouped  as 
often  as  monthly,  depending  on  need.  ..One  group  is  working  at  grade  level, 
and  the  other  two  groups  are  of  about  equal  medium-low  ability.    All  have 
studied  addition  and  subtraction  facts  as  well  as  measurement  and  geometric 
shapes  and  some  new  math  concepts.     The  students  spend  thrue  hours  a  week 
working  in  these^  groups.     Two  aides  (one  bilingual  and  one       .  .tsh-dominant) 
help  the  teacher  give  individualized  instruction  during  this  pari  ^d. 

The  school  employs  a  Mathematics  resource  teacher  who  works  v'th  five 
students  from  this  class  for  anothe^  hour  daily.     This  resource  ;..ear»}..r 
also  gives  occasional  special  presentations  and  lessons  in  the  cli>.^s.room. 
One  such  lesson  on  v\oney  valye  and  making  change  was  observed.     The  re{>ource 
teacher  spoke  only  English,  but  the  classroom  teacher  and  one  aide  trai>G- 
..lated  the  lesson  for  Spanish  speakers,  and  the  English-dominant  aide  circu- 
lated giving  individual  help. 

Both  English  and  Spanish  are  spoken  freely  during  all  Mathematics 
instruction.     The  principal  Mathematics  textbook  is  Modern  School  Mathe- 
raatics  (Houghton  Mifflin).     A  variety  of  games,  puzzi^s.  charts,  and  manipu- 
latives  are  also  used. 

Cul t  ura 1 . Componen  t  * 

 *>. 

,   Cultural  heritage  is  taught  by  meaiis  c.:*  class     ■;oj ects  and  presenta- 
tions.    No  special  effort  is  made  to  include  units  on  Spanish  or  Mexican 
culture,  and  this  year's  units  have  included  Native  American  c»ij.ture,  the 
United  States  Bicentennial,  arid  black  Amejrican  heritaf^s.^.  These  •Social 
Studies  units  are  not  done  regularly  every  week  but  as  special  projects. for 

tXU\J  .  xjkix^     V»w*-»v     v_  i-»  v_  I  4  ..     1 .  •  —  •  cj   —     r  J   -  -  -  ■  

s*chool's  media  center  heavily,  working  there  in  small  groups  for  about  two 
hours  daily  during  the  course  of  their  project.  ^ 

'a, 

Spanish/Mexican  cultural  heritage  is  brought  out  continually  during 

every  day's  schoolwork — whenever  a  student  wants  to  make  a  contribution 

about  his^  culture  to  class  discussion,  even  during  Mathematics  and  Science 

lessons.  c 

■'  \ 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  6 


Special  Major  Feature  for  This  Classroom 

This  classroom  Is  located  In  a  middle  school  (grades  5  through  8)  and 
has  a  dally  schedule  somewhere  between  those  of  the  elementary  school  sys- 
tems with  one  teacher  per  classroom  and  the. high  school  systems  with  dif- 
ferent teachers  for  each  subject:     Here  the  classroom  teacher  teaches 
Social  Studifes,  Mathematics,  and  some  Reading  groups;  the  students  go  to 
other  classroom,  teachers  for  Science,  Spanisla.,  Art,  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, English  as  a  Second  Language,  and  Reading  (two  groups). 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  class  is  divided  into  three  groups  for  English  Language  Arts.  The 
SparAsh-dominant  students  form  one  group  and  will  be  discussed  below  under 
the  next  subheading.    There  is  another  group  of  three  students  who  are 
working  below  grade  level  with  a  classroom  aide.  'The  remainder  of  the 
class  is  taught  as  a  large  group  by  the  classroom  teacher.     They  wor:..  on 
written  skilXs  such  as  capitalization,  grammar, '  punctuation,  and  crei^tive 
vnriting."    Five  fiours  a  week  are  devoted  to  Language  Arts,  most  of  ic  on 
written  work.     There  is  no  assigned  time  for  oral  Language^ Arts.  Spellinr 
is  taught  to  all  but  the  Spanish-dominant  studenls  in  ad  bye  groups  formed  ' 
aciP©rding  to  current  neeld.     The  textbook  is  Patterns  of  Language  (Lit :,on 
Educational  Publishers).  . 

For  Reading,  the  students  divide  into  five  groups  determined  by. 
standardized  Rjeading  test  scores  from  the  previous  spring.*  Three  o£  the-^e 
groups  are  tiaught'.by  the  homeroom  teacher  and  .her  aides.     The  students  of 
middle  ability  go  to  another  classroom  teacher  for  Jleading,  apparently  ' 
purely  for  administrative  Reasons'.  .  A  group  of  eleven  students,  all  either 
1  •ij^-.i.-.T  n  :j  „\ — ^^^  ty>^^*-     rtry        anr^^Vlp■r  rV^iRsrontn  feacher  .  who  is 

,  ly^^^^-C^w,-.    -  — :   ^ 

also  a  remedial  Reading  specialist.     This  group  will  be  discussedcbelow 
under  "Englj.sh  Language  Instruction  for  the  Native-Spanish  Students." 
Students  are  rearly,  if  ever,  regrouped.  ^ 

•  The  three  groups  who  remain  with  the  homeroom  teacher  for  Reading' 
study  phonics  (that  is,  oral  reading  and  pronunciation)  and  reading 

'    <i  ■  ■     .■        '  ^  '     .  • 
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comprehension.     They  work  alone  about-  three  hours  a  week  and  with  an 
instructor  for  two  hours.     Students  from  other  classrooms' join  students  of 
like  ability  levels  in  this  classroom  for  Reading.     The  ..textbooks  are  Open 
Highways  (Scott  f oresmari)  ;  Sevp_r  Seas>  textbook  and  workbook',   (Harper  ,&  Row); 
and  the  Think  and  Do  Book.  " 

'   r  ■ 

\  ' 

•English  Language  Insdruction  for  Native-Spaniish  Speakers 

The  Spanish-dominant  students  go  to  another  teacher  for  English  as  a 
Second.  Language  (ESL)  instruction  for  five  hours  a  week.     They  are  all  in 
a  ses:ond-year  E§L  class,  using  the  Lado  Series,  an  audio-lingual  approach 
to  second- language  learning.     This-  involves  drills  .in  phonics,  grammatical 
structure 3  sentence  patterns,  and  sentence  completion,  as  well  as  memorizing 
dialogues  and  improvising  dialogues  on  specific  topics.     T...i  class  is 
taught  entirely  in  English,  and  the  use  of  Spanish  is  not  allowed,  in  the 
cl£.->iiroom,  although  the  ESL  teacher  is  bilingual  and  bicultural. 

The  students  in  this  ESL  class,  along  with  six  bilingual  students  from 
the  homeroom  class,  go  to  yet  another  teacher  for  English  Reading  instruction 
Here  they  are  joined  by  students  from  other  classes  and  are  divided  into 
five  groups  based  on  language  ability.     The  groups  read  from  second- 
through  mid-third-grade  level.     They  spend  one  hour  'a  day  with  this  teacher 
^-'..id  her  aide.     The  highest  Reading  group  in  this  class  uses  the  Level  3.5 
textbook  from  the  Open. Highways  series  (Scott  Foresman) .     The  other  four 
groups  work-in  the  Palo  Alto  series  (Harcourt  Brace)  at  appropriate  grade 
level.     They  also  use  Liddler,  Reading  for  Concepts. 

•J 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  f  or  . Ntive-^Spanish  Speakers  ' 

All  the  students  in  this  class  go  to  another  classroom  teacher  for 
Spanish  for  one  period  a  day  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  and  Science 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.     They  are  divided  into  four  working  groups  on  the 
basis  of  language- ability.     Students  are  regrouped  monthly.     All  of  the 
Spanish-domi^.a.rt  and  four  of  the  bilingual  students  are  in  the  highest 
ability  group*     These  students  are  reading  in  Spanish  at  approximately 
fifth-  or  sixth-grade  level.     The  n^xt  highest  group,  about  third-  or 
fourth-grade  level,  is  made  up  of  bilingual  students.  ■  o. 

.  .  _  4/^      ^  '  '  •■ 
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uoth  of  these  groups  spend  an  hour  a  week  on  creative  and  exr>03itory 
writing  ahd  associated  skills  such  as  capitalization,  punctuation  ,  spelling,^ 
and^ grairanar •    Another  hour  is  spent  o-^  oral  Spanish — poetry,  storytellir  ^, 
and.  discussions.     The  third  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  Reading,  mainly  • 
concentrating  on ^comprehension  skills.     The  groups  are  taught  entirely  in 
Spanish. The.. main^textbooks  are  from  the  Senda  Series  (Santillana,  Madrid, 
Spain). 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

The  other  two  groups  in  the  Spanish  class  discussed  above  consist  of  . 
the  English-doQ\inant  students  in  the  class.     Both  groups  concentrate  on 
oral  and  listening  skills,  spending  two  to  2  1/2  hour s^  per  w^i^k'-on  pronunci- 
ation practice,  sentence  pattern  drills,  sentence  completion,  and.  other 
vocabulary  building.     Both  groups  spen&  about  half  an  hour  a  week  on  begin- 
ning writing  skills,  the  more  advanced  students  doing  some  spelling  and 
original  writing.     One  group  works  on  oral  pre-reading  phonics;  the  other 
reads  and  works  on  phonics  and  comprehension.     The  team  teacher  works  with 
this  latter  group,  and  the  aide  usually  instructs  the  nonreading  group  in 
another  classroom. 

It  is  notable  that  all  of  the  students  in  the  beginning  level  SSL  group 
have  been  participating  -"n  the  project  for  from  two  to  four  years.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  although  Spianish  iijstruction  is  offered,  there  is 
no  strotig  pressure  for  the  English-dominant  students  to  learn  the  language 
rapidly. 

Mathematics  instruction  • 

The  class  is  divided  into  to  groups  of  almost  equal  size  for  Mathematic 
instruction.    One  group  is  working  a^  grade  level,  receiving  instruction 

£  -T*""-—  *-  U-N—    ^U^,.^    ^U>-/^ir»    K/^ii>-n    T\rki^  T.TooL*    an/1    ^.tr\^r\r■{r^  a    nrir'^non  — 

dently  for  two  hours.     They  concentrate  on  multiplication,  division,  and 
■  fractions  and  cover  percents  and  measurements  during  the  1975-76  school 
•  year.  * 

The  .second  group '  s  instruction  is  individualized  with  about*  half  an 
hour's  instruction  a  week  from  the  aide.     Sometimes  these  students  are 
grouped  by  need^  for  a  lesson,  but  usually  (4  1/2  hours  a  week)  they  follow 


an  individualized  course,  some  working  on  addition  and  subtraction,  others 
in  multiplication  or  division. 

The  language  for  Mathematics  instruction  is  principally  English,  but 
.instructioi>s  are  translated  for  the  Spanish-dominant  students.    The  groups 
were  determined  on  the  basis. of  class  work,  class  tests,  and  teacher  judg- 
ment, and  students  have  rarely  been  regrouped  after  the  first  three* months 
of  school. 

The  Mathematics  textbook  and  workbook  are  Modern  School  Mathematics 
(Houghton  Mifflin).        "    ^    "  -  -  _    .  - 

Cultural  Component 

The  Social  Studies  period,  one  hour  each  day,  is'devoted  to  the  study 
of  Latin  America  and  Mexico  as  part  of. the  regular  District  sixth-grade  W 
curriculum.     Three  days  a  week  the  entire  class  participates  in  whole- 
class  instruction  by  the  teacher.    Two  days  a  week  the  five  Spanish-dominant 
students 'work  on  their  English  spelling  lessons  during  the  Social  Studies 
period.     The'  language  of  instruction  is  usually  English,  although  Spanish 
may  be  spoken  by  the  students  if  they  wish. 

The  Social  Studies  textbook  is  Voices  of  Latin  Cultures  and  Ancient  , 
Civilizations  (California  State). 

Social' Studies  units  have  included  Geography,  History,  biography, 
holidays,  discussions  of  modern  culture,  as  well,  as  Music,  games,,  and  Art. 
Latin  American  and  Mexican  folk-dancing  is  taught  after  school  fo.r  two 
hours  each  week  and  anyone  may  participate. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

The  project  attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with  parents  by  means  of  a 
.District  bilingual  newsletter  and  through  newspaper  and  television  presenta- 
tions.    Groups  from  the  bilingual  classes  have  also  performed  at  local 
events  such  as  the  County  Fair.     The  District  sends  out  a  bilingual  parent 
questionnaire  about  once  a  month  asking  for  opinions  in  areas  such  as  the  ^ 
bilingual  project,  curriculum,  educational  objectives,  and  role  of  parents; 
the  responses  to  these  questionnaires  are  communicated  to  the  bilingual 
proiect  personnel^  when  relevant .~ 
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One  of  the  two  classrooms  observed  by  AIR  staff  reported  considerable 
involvement  of  parents  who  serve  as  academic  classroom  volunteers,  help 
with  field  trips  and  parties,  and  attend  parent-teacher  conferences.  The 
other  classroom- (a  sixth-grade  middle  school  class)  reported  almost  no 
parent  participation.     Although  some  parents  had  helped  .with  parties,  very 
few  parents  had  been  contacted  by  the  teacher  for  parent-teacher  conferences- 
which  were  held  on  an  "as  needed"  basis. 


\ 


i  O 
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PROJECT  31 


PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

Project  31  b^an  in  1970  and  oerves  1,457  students  in  forty-one  . 
elementary  level  classrooms  located  in  eight  elementary  schools  and 
forty-three  students  in  two  high  school  classrooms  located  at  separate 
schools.    During  the  1975-76  s'chool  year,  seven  fourth-grade  classrooms  • 
and  five  fifth-grade  classrooms  in  this  project  were  funded  under  ESEA 
Title  VII.  ■  .  \ 

At  the  Title  VLI  schools  visited,  from  17%  to  30%  of  the  students 
were  of  Hispanic  descent  while  the  remainder  could  be  classified  as  white 
non-Hispanic.     The  majority  of  the  heads  of  household  were  farm  laborers 
and  semiskilled  workers  who  lived  in  single-unit  houses  on  small  lots  and 
earned  an  average  annual  income  of  $8,000.     In  this  rural  community, 
where  the  population  relies  heavily  on  farmwork  for  its  livelihood  and  , 
periodically  experiences  influxes  of  migrants,  the  school  reported  annual 
student-body  turnovers  of  from  30%  to  35%. 

Goals  and /or  Objectives 

Project  31  serves  as  a  resource  center  for  schools  in  three  counties 
Ceyiter  staff  .provide  such  services  as  inservice  training,  materials 
review,  and  resource  teacher  help  for  project  schools.     In  addition,  the 
project  fiires  and  trains  aides  for  most  project  classrooms.  Project 
goals  include  the  following:  ■  *  .  ' 

•  Protection  of  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity 

_       C«-««-C-C  «-irx*n/^*^  f-    f  r\y    f- n />  V»o  Y*  Ci    ariA  a'iAt^G 

7    .  m    Provision  of  accurate  language  models  for  project  students 

•  The  development  of  maintenance  or  transfer-type  bilingual 
education  programs  according  to  the  needs  and  dfesires  of 
participating  schools  and  districts 

•  '    '        .4  'i  a  •  .      ./  :  ~  
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Project  Staff 

During  the.  1975-76  school  year,  the  classroom  staff  for  the  project 
consisted  of  forty-two  teachers  and  forty-two  aides.     There  were 
seventeen  Hispanic,  two  Asian,  and  twenty- three  white  non -Hispanic 
teachers.    One-half  of  the  teachers  we're  bilingual,  and  twenty-two  of 
the  teachers  had  been  with  the  project  for  three -or  more  years.  All 
project  aides  were  Hispanic;  thirty-nine  were  bilingual;  ard,  in  1976, 
ti^enty-five  had  beW  with  the  project  for  three  or  more  years. 

During  the  1975^76  school^year,  twenty-five  of  the  project's  certi- 
fied teachers  were  working  toward  a  master's  degree. with  a  specialist 
credential  in  bilingual/bicultural  education,  and  twenty-five  of  the 
project  aides  were  attending  a  local  city  college  to  receive  an  A.A.  . 
degree  or  a  bilingual  teaching  ^.ssistanL  permiir. 

Project  staff  members  working  in  the  central  office  include  a 
bilingual  cultural  anthropologist  who  has  been  with  the  project  for  two 
yeairs;  a  npn- instructional  assisTant  who  collect:s""and  analyzes" evaluation 
data;  a  full-time,  bilingual,  Hispanic  personnel  coordinator;  and  a 
full-time,  bilingual,  Hispanic  project  director  who  has  been  with  the 
project  since  1970. 

,  ■  ;  5 

The  information  on  the  fol'Ibwing  chart  was  obtained  from  question-  * 
naires  submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whiose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  -Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 

•    4  : 

4' 


Aides 

4 


Highest  earned  college  degree; 
No  degree 

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of" work 
B.A.  .orB.S. 

Teaching  credential  only 
.  M.A.  or  higher  ' 
No  response 


Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held; 
Non-credent  iiled  ' 


Temporary,  provisional,  partiatl-^bifillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential  | 

Bilingual-bicultural' teaching  credential 

No  response  j  ^ 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year  I  . 

2  years  l 

3  years  i 

4  years 

5-9  years  / 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
30  or  mor6  vlears 
No  response 
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Years  of  teaching  in  a  blllnsual  proj;ram; 
•Less  than  1  year 

1  year  ^  -    -*  ,      ^  ^  ^ 

2  'years  " ..."  *  .■         \    .         ^. ;     .  " 

3  years  ^    .  ' 

4  years   :  j  . 

5  years  '  f 
Mb^re  i:,han  5  years  '  | 
No  response 


Teachers 


Aldcis 


Amcjunt  of  co!Ilege  training  specifically  devoted  to 


fejlingual-bicultural  education;       .  « 

IjtS  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)          •  -          ^  2 

*6-15  quarter  units  (4-- 10  semester  hours)  ■        '  •  

.  16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  *  hours)  '  

Hore  than ^30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  

No  colluvve  Lrainifig  in  Uilingual-bicuir.ural       /     '  "   

No  response  ^  \  1_ 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specif ically  devoted  to.  bilinRual-?bicultural 
education: 
1  oay  or  less 


2-15  days  ' 
15-30  days  '  ^ 
Moire  than  30  days 
None 

Ni?  response 
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Sources  of  Project  Funds 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project:  ^  ' 

Title  VII  >  $396,000 

Other  Federal  and  State  246,000  ' 

Other  -0-  

TOTAL                   ■  ''642,000 

•  Per  pupil  '  $428 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

School  A 

Federal  and  State  $27,300  ... 

Other  -0- 
TOTAL     -  'c   $27,300  ' 

-  •    Per  pupil  $60  > 

•  Totad  per  pupil  additional  funds  .  "  ^ 
for  bilingual  project  partici-  -  ^ 
pants  $488 

School  B  \  ' 
Federal  and  State  $53,233 
Other  -0-  ... 

TOTAL  '         -  $52,233  ^ 

•  Per  pupil      ^  ,  $114 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants *  >  $542 

At  both  school  districts. visited,  the  average  annual  -per  pupil  cost 
was  about  $930  not  including  the  supplementary  state  and  federal  funds 
listed  above. 


430 
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CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Impact  Study  Samples      '"'^  , 
Information  inciudert  here  is  based  on  interviews  with  project  staff 

♦ 

and  observers  in  ooe  of  the  project's  seven  fourth-grade  classrooms  and 
one  pf  its  fifth-grade  classrooms. 

•  Instrtfctioaal  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Major  Features  •  r 

m  This  class  meets  in  an  open-classroom  setting.  Project  students 
are  therefore  aware  of  and  of  ten-*' involved  in  activities  taking  * 
place  in  other  classrooms  in  the  building. 

•  Instruction  in  this  classroom  is  highly  individualized.  One- 
half  of  the  students  arrive^  an  hour  early  each  day;  the  other 
half  stays  an  hour  later  so  that  the  teacher  can  individualize 
her'  Language  Arts  and  Reading  program.    Help  from  a  full-time 
aide,,  a  Reading  specialist,  a  ^Mathematics  teacher  in  the  instruc- 
tional media  center,  a  Title  VII  resource  teacher,  and  high 
school  tutors  as  well  as  a  system  of  contract  learning  for 
Reading,    Mathematics,  and  spelling  instruction  allow  students 
to  work  at  their  own  pace.     *  ^ 

•  Since  the  classroom  teacher  is  a  monolingual  English  speaker,  the 
classroom  aide  is  responsible  for  all  Spanish  language  instruction. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speaicers 

The  teacher  has  used  informal  observation  techniques  to  divide  the/ 
students  into  four  Reading  groups  of  varying  ability  levels.  .  All  groups 
spend  about  5  1/2  hours  a  week  on  Reading-related  skills  using  Harper  &  , 

.A 

Row,  Macmillan,  -and  Open  Highway  series  readeic.     If  a  student  is  not 
ready  for  the  next  books  in  any  given  series,  the  teacher  transfers  him 
across  series  to  a  book  of  appropriate  difficulty.  "  The  highest-ability  group 


works  independently  during  most  of  ^the  week  and  'receives  no  phonics 
instruction.     The  other  three^ groups  spend  about  half  their  time  in 
teacher-  or  aide-led  activities  which  include  phonics  instruction.  Fox: 
an  additional  fifteen  minutes  each  day,  all  students  practice  sustained- 
silent  reading.     At  this  time  the^ teacher  and  aide  alsc  read  to  set  an 
example  for  the  students.  ^  , 

During  writing  dnd  gramniar  lessons,  students  are  divided  into  two 
groups. accordin'g  to  their  writing  ability.    For  about  three  hours  each 
week,  students  in  these  groups  wdrlc  in  their  Keys  to  Good  Language  work- 
.  books,  memorize  plSictuation  rules  and  verb  forms,  and 'write  nongraded ,  , 
creative  compositions  inspired  by  such  stories  as  Alexander  and  the 
Terrible,  Horrible,        Good,  Very  Bad  Day.. 

All  students  spend  an  additional  five  hours  a  vjeek  working  on  spelling' 
activities  using  the  state-adopted  Kottmeyer  speller  or  a  locally  developed 
Operation  Spell  Out.     Students  using  Operation  Spell  Out  are  pretested, 
provided-with  a  list  of  spelling  words  at  their  level,  instructed  to  use 
these  words  in  sentences  or  to  write  them  Rising  tactile  material's, .  and  then 
posttested. 

During  all  English  Reading  and  Language  Arts  instruction,  studeftits 
may  use  Spanish  as  needed.     Hov/ever,  the  classroom  teacher  is  a  monolingual 
English  speaker. 

Spanish  Language  Inscruction  foi  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

'  The  aide  has  used  informal  observations  techniques  to  form  three 
^Spanish-language  Readin^groups.     All  but/two  of  the  ten  students  in  these.^ 
groups  speak  Spanish  at  home.     Students  in  the  highest-ability  group  spetid 
about  2  1/4  hours  "a  wqek  on  Reading  comprehension  and..3  1/2  hours  a  week 
on  grammar,  fiction,  and  nonfiction  writing  acti-yities  in  Spanish.  The' 
medium-  and  low-ability  groups  spend  about  two  hours  a  week  on  Reading, 
comprehension,  and  phonics  activities  ar^d  about  3  1/2  hours  a  week  on 
grammar  and  nonfiction  writing.  ' 

The  classroom  aide  provides  all  Spanish  language  instruction.  Typical 
acMvities  include  listening  to  students  read  aloud  from  Santillana  series 


re'iders,  supervising  student  work  in  Santillana  series  workbooks,  and 
dictating 'new  vocabulary  word6.     During  this  time;  students  speak  only 
Spanish  unless  English  is  abscTlutely  necessary. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

About,  half  the  class  meets  as  a  second- language  ^roup  and  spends 
about  2  1/2  hours  a  Week  working  with  the  classroom  aide  and  with  high 
school  tutors  on  oral. games  and.dril'ls.     Students  may  match  Spanish-language 
word  cards  with  picture  cards,  work  out  simple  riddles  read  to  theii^  b^/  the 
aifde,  or  review  Spanish  beginning  sounds  using  fl^sh  cards  and  the  Blackr- 
board.     Spanish  language  instruction  for  nativp-En^ish  speakers  is  con- 
ducted iii  Spanish  unless^  the  children  need  English  to  express  an  important 


idea. 


Mathematics  Instruction 


At  this  school,  Mathematics  instruction  revolves  around  the  new- mat)i 
approach  presented  in  Pentagram  series  materials.     Each  student  is  pre- 
tested by  a  Mathematics  resource  teacher  and  then  contracts  with  this 
teacher  to  perform  tasks  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  or  fractions.     Once  these  tasks  are  completed,  the  student  takes 
a  p3St-test  and  meves  on  to  a  more  advanced  lesson.  '  . 

»  -  s 

During  the  six  hours  a  week  that  students'  spend  on  Mathe^matics* 
instruction,  they  may  go  to  the  Mathematics  resource  teacher",  the  class- 
room teacher,  or  the  classroom  aide  for  help.    Mathematics  instruction  is 
conducted  in  English  only.    ^  - 

t     '  '  ^  -  ■■         •  c 

Cultural  Component 

Students  spend  about  thirty  minutes  a  week  on  cultural  awarehiess 
activities.     In  :the  past, -thpy  have  participated,  in  a  Cincb  de.  Mayo  Fiesta, 
have  been  exposed  to  cultural  awareness  act-lvities  distributed  by  project 
resource,  personnel,  and  have  sung  songs  with  the  Spanish-speaking  classroom 
aide.     This  ^.y ear  the  students  prepared  a  recitation  on  the  sigiiif  ican^e  of 
Cinco  de  Mayo>,  made  boleros,  studied  vocabulary-expanding  lessons  on 
Benito  Juarez  and  on  the  origin  of  the  poinsettja  as  a  Christmas  symbol^ 
and  learned  Christmas  songs  such  as    Jingle  Bells**  in  Spanish.  . 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5 

Major  Features  -  , 

o  The  atmosphere  in  this  classroom  is  very  relaxed.  Students 
chat  freely  with  the  teacher,*  the  aide,  and  with  each  other 
during  independent  study  time  and  at' instructional  breaks. 

•    There  are  ,no-  separate  English  as  a  Secon^'S^anguage  activities 
^ince  students  in  this  fifth-grade  class  are  all  able  to 
function  in  English.  ^  ' 


Non-Ticle  VII,  sixtli-grade  students  in  this  class  follow  the 
same  instructional  program  as  the  Title  VII,  fifth-grade  . 
students  observed  for  this  description. 


English  Lan>4uage  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

According  to  their  scores  on  standardized . tests,  the  students'have 
been  divid'ed  by  their  teacher  into  high-,  medium-, 'and  low-ability  Reading 
groups.     All  group's  spend  abput  five  hours  a  week  with  the  Laacher  and/or 
the'aide  working  on  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  and  library  skills. 
During  this  time,  studeiits  use  school  library  books,  c^inieographed  work-  ^ 
-sheets,  and  appropriate  readers  from  Scot't  Foresman's  Open  highways  series. 
Students  read  aloud  from  tsheir  books,  answer  comprehension  questions  in. 
accompanying  workbooks,  and  visit  the  public  library  every  two  weeks  for 
mini-lessons  on  library  skills. 

Four  students  in  the  lowest  groups  are  reading  two  years  b^  low  grade 
level.     They,  therefore,'  spend  their  Reading  periods  in  the  school  media 
'  center  working  with  REACH  programmed,  materials..    The' media  center  teach^l: 
keeps  track  of  their  pro?;ress; "  assigns  them  to  activities  in  cassettes, 
books,  or  worksheets;  aad  works  with  the  students  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
whdn  necessary.  .     .  -  "        v  ^yv. 

For  an  additional  two  hours  a  week,  all  students  work  independently 
on  creative  v^riting  projjects  where  they  expand  on  topics  such  as 
"I  am  .   •  "My  favorite  ,n  .   , or  "I  am  good  at  ..."  ' 


0 


J 
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For  about  1  1/2  hours  a  week,  students  also  participate  ■'in  sharing, 
and  role-playing  activities  in  English.  *  Each  Monday  morning  there  is  time 
to  discuss  any  a^dventurefC  the  students  had  over  the  weekend.    This  could 
include  a  movie" they  saw,<  an  automobile  accident  they  witnessed,  or  a  book 
they  read.     Students  also  do  frequent  role-playing  activities  in  English. 
As  a  combination  Mathematics  and  Health  instruction' activity  the  students 
pretendeH,  they  were  to  purchase  meals  for  a  baalthy  evening  meal  with  a 
limited  amount  of  money.    A  successful  Social  Studies  profject  had  students  ' 
researching  and  then  role-playing  in  English  Ihe  life  of  a  former  president 

During  English  language  instruction,  Spanisli  is  used  if  absolutely 
necessary.  ^  .       "  ^ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanisl]^  Speakers 

All  students -in  this  cla^s  are  reading  in  Spanish  and  have  been  placed 

.  ■  ■*  ^ 

in  groups  Recording  to  their  Spanish- language  Reaxflng  ability.  Students 

*  •*  * 

work  about  one  hour  a  week  witlh  the  classroom  aide. and  about  two  hours  a 

week  independently.     Typical  activ.ities  include  reading  from  appropriate. 

^  a 

level  Santillana  materials,  answering  comprehension  questions  inTSantlllana 
workbooks,  and  using  locally  prepared  vocabulary  and  phonics  worksheets. 
For  fun,  students  play  Simon  Says  in  Spanish,  join  in  games^of  Loteria, 
and  try  their  hand  at  catd  and  dice  games  in  Spanish.  » -  . 

Thirteen  of  the  most  advanced  istudents  perfordi  fiction  and  nonfiction 
writing  ta|ks  in  Spanish.    Composition  topics  include  the  completion  of 
such  unfinishfed  phrases  ac?  "Yo'soy  •   .  and  "Yo  puedo  .   .   .         in  the 

m^dia  center,  these  students  may  choose  to-^use  Spanish- language  cassettes 

^        ,      .  »  •  ■ 

and  filmstrips  df  fairy  tales  such  as  "Los  Tres  Cantantes"  or  "Caperuclta: 

■     ■  '  ■   »        '.  ' 

Rola." 

•  ■  ■-  ■  .       ^       .  «  : 

While  the  advanced  students  are  writing  or  working  in  the  media  center 
the  rest  of  the  class  works  on  oral  language  activities.    The^'^  might  de- 
scribe  an  adventure^  they  had  over  the  weekend,  repeat  pattern  response 
drills,  or  discuss  pictures  brpught  in.  by  the  teacher. 

During  Spanish  Reading  and  Language  Arts  activities,  "^English  is  used 
as  needed.  ■  \  '  .  , 
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Mathematics  Instruction 

Students  have  been  divided  into  two*  level  groups  for  Mathematics 
instruction.    They  spend  about  2  1/2  hours  a  week  in  these  groups  and  an 
additional  2  1/2  hours  a  week  working  independently  on  addition,  sybtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  Ind  measurement  problems.     The  teacher  presents 
new  and  review5=problems  to  the^'Students  by  writing  them  on  the^board  or 
by  borrowing  ditto  masters  from  various  Mathematics  textbooks  including 
Modem  School  Mathematics  Structure  and  Use,  the  Sullivan  series ,  and 
'   older  state-adopted  textbooks  available  in  limited  numbers  at 

'the  school.     Students  play  card  and  dice  games  to  drill  addition  and 
subtraction  and  learn, about  shapes  and  measurement  by  coloring  designs  ^ 
mad^  with  line  segments,    flathematics  instruction  is  conducted  primarily 

"  in  English. 

Cultural'  Component 

As  part  of  their  Social  Studies  program,  students  rotate  between  four 
teachers  for  five-week  units  on  topics  such  as  Research  Skills,  Alaska, 
,Hawaii,''Map  Skills,  and  Mexico.     Consequently,  for  about  five  weeks^  out  of 
the  year,  students  in  this  class  spend  forty  minutes  a  day  learning  about 
the  physical  and  political  maps  of  Mexico  and  other  countries.  Additional 
cultural  awareness  activities  include  occasional  visits  by  parents  to  make 
tortillas,  tostadas,  and  burritos;  and  discussions  of  costupies  and  holidays 
in  various  regions  of  Mexico.  .      .         •  . 

<  ■ 

^  ■  Parent  and  Communi^ty  Involvement 

The  major  contact  with  parents  occurs  during  grade- reporting  periods. 
One  teacher  who  was  interviewed  contacts  all  parents  twice  a  year.  The 
other  teacher  contacts  all  parents  .once  a  year,  except  when  special  problems 
necessitate  more  frequent  calls  or  visits'.     Both  teachers  indicate  that 
from  three  to  five  parents  a  ytjar  help  with  classroom  parties. 
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PROJECT  32^ 

PROJECT  > INFORMATION  ^; 
Project  Context  and  Target  Population  j- 


Project  32-T3egan  in  1972 »     There  are  ninety-three  Schools  in  trie 
District*     Twent>y-six  of  these  schools  are  in  the  project/ and  serve/ approxi- 
mately  4,225  students  in  pre-'ki-ndergarten* through  grade  12 • 


There  are  several  major  concentrations  of  Spanish^.spnaking/people  in 
the  large  metropolitan  city  where  the  project  operates.    The  two  largest 
Hispanic  groups  /  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican- American,  ^a^e  apprc^xiinately 
equal  ^n  numbipr.     There  are  more  Mexican-Americans  in  this  ^icty  tl^ari 
in  any  other  city  outside  the  Southwest  and  more  Puerto  Ricans  than  in 
any  other  city  except  New  York,    According^to  data  available  from  the  • 
municipal  library  ia  the  City  Hall,  the  Spanish-Speaking  Peoples  Study 
Commission  reported  in  1971  that, 325, 000  Spanish-speakiftg  persons  resided 
in  the  city — slightly  less  than  10%  of  the  city's  total  population  at 
that  time.  ' 

^  The  largest  concentration  of  Spanish-speaking  people  is  in  the 

community  are.as  served  by  School  A.     The  population  of  these  particular 
areas  is  predominantly  Puerto  Rican.     The  total  enrollment  is  1,081  and  is 
comprised  of  60%  Spanish-surnamBd 'students  and  40%  white  Yion-Hispanic, 
black  American ,  and  Asian  students.     Those  attending  the  school  come 
from  families  with  .an  average  family  income  df  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 
and  live  in  mixed  single-unit  and  multiple-unit  dwellings.   ^According  to 
the  principal  irpterviewed,  the  area  ife  considered  to  be  transient  because 
of  housing  problems.     Approximately  one-third  of  the  totaJ.  school  popula- 
tion transfers  within  the  District  during. the  school  year,     ""he  whl'.-i 
non-Hispa.nic  population  that  the  school  serves  is  mostly  frcii^  Che  Appala- 
chian states.  ' 

SchoolT^  'is^'located  in  a  sma^rter  area  of  Spanish-speaking  concentra- 

tion.     In  1970  there,  we r^e^- 'in C  this  vicinity,  approximately  7,000  Spanish-' 

speaking  people,  mo^fly  Mexitaoi-AmerilGan ,  representing  9%  of  the  total 
1^*  •"'(>. 

community  population. 

/ 
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The  total  school  population  at- School  B  is  174  stud^ts,-    The  ethnic 
composition  of  the  school  is  85%  Mexican-American,  12%  white  non- 
Hispanic,  1%  Puerto  Rican^^  1%  Basque,  and  1%  black.  American,     The^  p'er- 
centage  of  families  in  the  school  attendance  area  who  are  either  bij. in gual 
or  monolingual  Spanish  speakers  is  65%,  while  the  remaining  35%  is^made-  ; 
ap  ethnically  of  white  non^^spanics ,  15%  of  whom  are  Italian/English 
bilingual/    Students  attending  School  1^  come  from  families'  with  an  • 
avera^ge  income  of  $4,000  to  $6,000  and  live,  in  mixed  single-  or  multiple-: 
unit  dwellings  including  .flats  and  apartments  over  store  fronts. 
According  to  the  principal  interviewed,  orte-third  of  the  total  enrollment 
is  mobl^',  usually  transferring  to  schools  outside  the  District  at  midyear, 
or  upon  promotion  to  the  next  grade  level. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

;     The  bilingual  project  includes  four  components:  instruction, 
parent /community  involvement,  curriculum/materials  development,  staff 
recruitment  and  development.    The  proposed  goals  are/the  following: 

•  For  students  to  master  expression  and  communication  skills 
in  their  native  and  second  languages 

«    For  studdnts  to  Achieve  at  a' rate  commensurate  with'  their  age, 
abilitv    and  grade  level  in  all  content  subject  areas 

•  For  students  to  develop  and  maintain  a  positive  self-concept 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  languages  and  cultures  of  other  ^ 
participating  students 

» 

•  For  students  to  be  provided  with  a  coordinated,  cohesive,  ^and 
integrated  learning  environment  through  effective  coordination 
with  the  general  school  programs  . 

•  For  all  teachers  and  staff  members  at  participating  schools 
to  be  involved  with  i,nseryice  training  programs 

-S-        •    For  parents  and  other  community  members  to  be  inVolved  in  the 
furth.er  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the 

bilingual  project  o  ' 

4  O  O 
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-  "  ^  Project  Staff  •         >  / 

The  project  is  supported  by,  the  services  of  fiftx-foiir  teachers>, 
eighty-sevea  classroom  aides,  three  qonununify/schooii  liaisons,  ten 
schooL  coordinators,  four  districtr*level' coordinators ,  one  counselor,/ 
twelve  clerks,  four  central  office  coordinators,  one  project  director, 

^    ■  ■  "      "  •*  'r_ 

and  onfe'leartiiing  disabilities  teache^?:.  .^h6  entire  staff  is  employed 
fyll  tiiue^  and  each  staff  member  is  bilingual  and  of  Hispanic  descent. 

The  infif)rmation  gathered  from  the  Teacher/Teacher  Aide  Questionnaire \ 
fr.om  the'^J'^tensive  Study  sample  shows  that  six  teachers  have  b^chel^^r's 
degrees»and  three-  teachers  haVfe  master's  dfegrees.    Five  teachers  have 
regular  credentials,  and  th^ee  hiave  partial,  provisional,  or  "temporary 
credentials.     All  have  taught  in  a  regular  classroom  setting  for  more  than 
flove'  x^ats;  however,  the  bilingual  teaching  experience  of  each'  of  the  nine 
teachers  covered  less  than  four  years.     The  ethnic  representation  is  , 
60%  Hispanic  and  40^^  white  non-Hispanic.     Six  of  the  nine  teachers  a^e 
totally  bilingual.     Specific:  training. 'in  the  are^  of  bilingual/bicultural 
education  ranges^from  fifteen  to  thirty' units  at  the  college  level.  Two 
of  the  nine  teiachers  have  had  no  training  at  all  in  *thls  field  of  study. 
Approximately  two  to  fifteen  days  a  year  are  spent  at  workshops  and  in- 
service  training  sessions  dedicated  to  bilingual ^education .     The  two 
classroom  aides  who  responded  to  the  questionnnaire  have  "no  college 
degree,  are  nonc^edentialed,  have  had  from  two  to  four  years '  experience 
in.  the.  bilingual  project.,  and  see  their  rqles"  as  being  interchangeable 
with'trha't  of  the  teachey.    They  have  rec^eived  from  six  to  thirty  units 
in  the  area  of  bilWgua'l/bicultural  education  at  the  college  level  and 
attend  workshops  from  two  to  fifteen  days  a  year. 


The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  question-' 
nalres'^ubmijtted  to  the  classro9m  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study,  " 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Total  number  of  teachers/aldcs  In  Impact  Study 
Total  number  o^  questionnaires  received 


Highest  earned  college  dep.ree; 
vNo  degcee         ^  »^  . 
Degree-  o?r  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  .  wo 
B.A.  or  B.S.  - 
Teacflling  credential  only 
M.A.  or  liigher 
No  response 

Type  of  si-^-^t^  teaching  credential. held:  ; 
Non-credentiaJLed  ^ 

Temporary*,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential'  .  ^% 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 

No  ..response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
.Less  than  1  year 

1  year  ,         -  •  ' 

*^  2  years 

3  years  ,  - 

4  years  , 

5-9  years  *  ' 

10-19  years  . 

20-^29  years  '  .Tj^ 

30  or  more  years 
No  response 


Teachers 


Aides 


Years  of'  toaching  in  a  bilingual  ]>ro^^ram : 
Less  than  1  year 


.1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 
' 5  years 

More  than-  5  years 
No  response  ^ 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
.bilin^ual-bictiltural  education :  ..  . 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester • hours)  ^ 

quorter' units  (A-10  semester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hdursj 
llore  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.) 
So  college  trcinins  4^.  Dilingual-biculturai 


No  response 


Amount  of  tjime  spent  in  Inservice  dr  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education: • 
¥^^1  day > or  less  ^ 
2-15. days 
•  15-30  days         '  . 
More  than  30  days 

None  ,        '  ^ 

Nb  response       '  , 


_1 
3 


2 


i 
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Sources  of  Proj'fect  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 


Title  VII* 
Other  Federal  and  State 
Other  ' 
TOTAL  ' 

•    Per  pupil 


$238,138 
-0- 
-0- 


$238,138,  . 

9 

\ 

$547.44 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  pro j feet;  schools: 


School  A 

Federal  and  State 

Other 

TOTAL 

•    Per  pupil 


$103,836 
180,000 
$2S3,836 


•    Total  pfer  pupil  additional  funds 
for  b^-lingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$259.21 


$806.65 


School  B 

Federal  and  State 

Other  ^ 

TOTAL 

•    Per  pupil 


^  -0-  ■ 

$48,000 

$48,000 


•    Total  per  pupil  additional  fuqds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$275.86 


$823.30. 


*    This  includes  the  Title  VII  money  only  for  the  three  schools 

included' in 'the  Impact  Study,  and' the  per  pupid  cost  above  is  an 
average  across  the,  three  schools.     Acti^^ally,  School  A  receive.s 
$144,138  ($480  per  pupil) ,  School  B  receives  $51,00  0  ($638  per 
pupil),  and  School  C  receives;^$43,'000  ($782  per  pupil). 
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School  C  .       '  .  ' 

Federal  and  *State  -0- 

Other  '  $27,000 

TOTAL  $27,000  * 

'  e    Per  pupil  $217. 74 

^  •    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 

for  bilingual  project  partici-  „ 
pants  ^  $765.18  , 

.       CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

*  *<■ 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  '  . 

The  project  requires  that  students  of  various  ethnic  and  linguistic 
backgrounds  be  integrated  in  the  classroom  and  that,  while  maintaining 
cultural  differences,  these  differences  can  be  studied  and  understood 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  i^classroom  setting  in  vhich  both  languages 
are  used  as  a  means  of  communication  and  instruction.     Self-concept  and 
heritage  are  continuously  reinforced.     The  methodology  of  the  project  is 
full-time  team  teaching.     One  Spanish-speaking  and  one  English-speaking 
^teacher  are  ^^ssigned  to  a  single  class  and  work  as  a  team. 

School  A 

School  A  also  offers,  a  program  for  students  with  learning  disabili- 
ties who  participate  in- tb^^.  bilingual  piroject.     It  provides  individualized 
instruction  for  students  in  the  primary  grades  in  their  dominant  language 
(Spanish).     The  studen'tfs^  meet  with  the  teacher  in  smaLl  groups  (two  to 
four  participants)  and  are  primarily  taught  Language  Arts,  although  they 
receive  instruction  in  every  content  area  of  the  curriculum.     The  teacher  c 
has  the  students  for  approximately  forty-five  minutes  daily.     The  balance 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  the  regular  bilingual  classroom.     There  were  no 
students  with  learning  disabilities  in  the  ^twd  classroom^,  observed.  The 
learning  disabilities  teacher  is  employed  full  time,  is .bilingual/bicul- 
tural,  and  is  specifically  trai'ned  in  this  area.. 


School  B  0- 

Students  from  the  community  served  by  School  B  are  grouped  in  the 
instructional  program  according  to  language  dominance  and  ievel  of  pro-  * 
ficiency  as  determined  by  achievement  according  to  the  continuous  progress 
guidelines  of  the  city's  Board  of  Education. 

Students  participating  in  the  project  at  this  school  receive  instruc- 
tion  in  the  Spanish  resource  rooms  for  forty-five  minutes  daily.  The 
two  rooms  are  served  by  two  bilingual/bicultural  teachers  and  two  bilingual/ 
bicultural  classrooifl  aides,  ;all  of  Hispanic  descent.     Students  receive 
instruction*  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 
(SSL).     Other  content  areas  are  taught  and  reinforced  as'needeid  by  " 

individual  st  dents.  .         ■  , 

CI         ■  - 

Impact  Study  Samples  . 

''•Of  the  ninety- three  schpols  in  the  District,  twenty-six  are  partici-'^ 
p^ting  in  the  Title  VII  project  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  grade 
12.    A  third-grade,  a  fourth-grade  and  a  fifth-grade  classroom  wefre 
selected  at  random  for  observation.  ^  ^ 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  third-grade,  class  is  thirty-five  st*udents. 
The  ethnic  composition  is  thirteen  Mexican-American,  eight  Puerto  Rican,  ^ 
one  South  AmericSti,  ten  white  non-Aispanic,  and, two  black  American 
students.     The  class  is  team  taught  and  divided  according  to  language 
dominance.     One  of  the  two  teachers  and  the  classroom  aide  fCre  bilingual, 
and  all  are  of  Hispanic  descent.  <  The  other  teacher  s  ability  to  verbalize 
in  Spanish  is  minimal.  '       "  . 

•Th^  total  enrollment:  of  the  fourth-grade  class  is  twenty-six 
students.     The  ethnic  composition  is,  twenty  .J^lexican- American  studehts 
and  six  white  non-Hispanic  students.    The  core  diss  is  taught  by  a 
white  non-Hispanic  teacher  who  does  not  speak  Spanish  but  does  comprehend 
the  language  when  spoken  to.  ,  There  is  no  classroom  aide  in  the  core 
classroom.     The -two  teachers  ai)d  the  two  aides  in  the  Spanish  resource  . . 
room  are  all  bilingual  and  of  Hlflrt)anic  descent. 

The  total  enrollment  of.  the  firt.h-grade  class  is  thirty-two 
students.     The  ethnic  compositiorl  is  ten  Mexicari^AmeriCans,  ten  Puerto 
^Rlcans,  and ' twelve  white  non7Hispanics.     The  team-teachers  are  bilingual: 


One  team- teacher  is  HiG^^anic  an*'i  bilingual;  the  other  :s  whJte  pon- 
Hispanlc  and  Spanish/English/Italian  trilin^^^ual.  '  The  classroGvi  aide  is 
of  Puerto  Rican  descent  and  is  bilingual. 


The^  follewing  information  is  ba§ed  on  discussions  with  project  sct-^ff. 


1 

n  is  ba§ed  on  discussions  \ 
and* on  classroom  observations, 

' Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3,  School,  A  5 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native  English  Speakers  v 

.     Students  receive  formal  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  in^truc- 
tion  ^from  t.bfe  English-dominant  team-teachet •     The  approach  used  is  total 
inunersion.     The  three  major  components  ^of  the  ESL  instructional  program 
are  (1)  oral  language  development,   (2)  language  experience,  and' (3)  the 
u5e  of. a  basic  reader  from  the  Open  Court  Series  (Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.)-,     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronunciation,  sentence  completion,  and 
vocabulary  expansion  drills.     Instruction  is  approximat'ely  thirty  minutes 
daily ."^   The  teacher  uses  listening  comprehension  drills ,  dictation,  and 
audiovisual  hiaterials  to  supplement  instruction.     The  use  of  Spanish  is 
allpwetTonly  when  absolutely  necessary. 

English 'Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  class  is  grouped  according  to  at/.lity  and  language  dominance.  ■ 

Instruction  is  approximately  forty-five  ;o  ninety  minutes  daily.  Spelling 

is  -a.  separate  unit  of  instruction  and  is  taught  for  forty-five  minutes 

three  times  a, week  to  each  group.     The  major  components  of  Language  Arts 

are  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  fiction  and  non-fiction 

writing.     The  tethers  spend  approximately  twenty-five  minutes  daily 

on  the  introduction  of  new  Language  Arts  concepts  and  sixty-five  minutes  . 

daily  on  oral  reading  practice  aod  comprehension.     The  major  textbook 

used  is  the  Open  Court  Basic  Reading  Series  ranging'  form  levels  1-1  to 

2-2  (five  groups) .     The  ESL  group  of  nine  Spanish-dominant  students  use 

ft  - 

the  pre-^rimer  of  the  series,  which- develops  Reading  readiness  and  basic, 
decoding  skills.     Open  Cdurt  is  a*  total  Language  Arts  program  emphasising 
the  morphological  structures  of  the  English  language,'  syntax,  and  pho- ' 
nology.    .The  program  stresses  teacher  dictation  which  attacks  grammatical 
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Structures,  self-correction/editing,  letter  and  word  recognition,  "thought 
sequence,  inference,  main  ideas; • written  composition,  and  sound-symbol 
relationships.    The  stories  in  the  series^  touch  upon  ideas  in  the  content 
areas  (Geography,,  Histofy,  Sociarl  Science*,  Science,  e'tc).     there  are 
cojnprehension  questions  at*  th^e  end  of  each  section  which  are  to  be  answered 
in  both  «oral  and  written  form.*  '  , 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers- 

Spanish  Reading  arid  Language  Arts  are  taught  as  one  unit  x)f  instruc- 
ts .  '  .  y     •  ■ 

tion.    The  class  Is  divided*  into  four  groups  based  upc^n  language  usage, 
oral  reading,  and r comprehension  abilities.     Instruction  is  ap^proximately 
seventy-five  minujtes  daily,  taught  by  the  Spanish-dominant;  teacher  and 
classroom  aide,    ^e  major  textbbbks  used  for  Reading  are  from  the  Laidlaw  . 
series.     For  language  development,  the  textbook  used  is  I^ibro  Seguhdo  y 
Tercero  de  Lectura  (Ediciones  Escolares,  Santo  Doipingo)  ;  Practica  de . 
Ortografia  -  3  (Cultural  Puertorriguena,  Inc.);  and  Lectura  -  S^/Cuadero 
de  Trabajo  (Editorial  Minerra  Book,  Ltd.) i     The  curriculum  covers 
capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  gr^mm^,  creative  writing, -vocabu- 
lary expansion,  aad  nonfiction  writing.    Approximately  twenty- five  minutes 
daily  are  devoted  to- seat  work  and/or  individualized  instruction  based 
upon^'^need.    Language  Arts  instruction  is  supplemented  by  the workbook  from 
nhe  Reading  series  at  appropriate  levels,,  instrucrJLonal  games  developed 
by  the  teachers,  songs,  poetry,  and  music-  p  , 

Sj^anish  Language  Instruction,  for  Native-English  Speakers  *  . 

Students  receiye  formal  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL)  instr^uc- 
Lon  from  the  Spanish-dominant  team-teacher  for • approximately  thirty 
minutes  dally.    The  major  component  of  th'e  SSL  program  is  oral  language 
develppment.    No-  textbook  is  usedJ    All  instructional  materials  (game^, 
dril.ls,'"  exeiy^-i^es)  are  teacher  developed.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon'voca- 
bulary^ expansion  and. sentence  patterns  to  enhance  communication  skills. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

—  ■   *  ,       .  . 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  ability  and  language 
dominance  as  determined  by  teacher  observation  and  assessment.    Of  the 
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thirty-five  students,  twenty-nine  receive  instruction  in  English  using  the 

English  version  of  theSpanish  textbook,  Matematica  Para  la  Educacion^ 

Primf:ria  (Fondo  Educative  Interamericano^)  .    The  remaining  six  students 

receive  small-group ^instruction  in  Spanish  with  the  Spanish-dominant 

teacher.     The  classroom  aide' 'individualizes  both  groups  on  the  basis  of 

need  and  teacher/student  request.     The  curriculum  covers  the  principlels  of 

> 

addition,  subtraction,"  multiplication,  division, ^fractions,  measurement, 
time,  weight,  and  the  new  math  for  the  group  of  twe^ity-nine  students.  The 
^six  students  who -receive  small-gi^oup  instruction  concentrate  on  "the  prin- 
ciples of  addi-tdon,  5Jibtraction,  and  multiplication.'   Approximately  fifteen 

to  twenty  minutes  a  day  are  spent  on' application.    Games,  manipulatives-, 
-  "  ••  .  ^ 

charts,  and  oral  drills  are  used  to  supplement  instruction. 

'  Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  A  ^ 

Eir^lish^  Language  Instruction  for  "Native-Spanish  Speakers  \  .  .  ' 

English  as  a  Second  Language  is  taught  by  the  English-dominant 
t  am^teacher  for  approximately  forty  minutes  daily  and  reinforced  by  the 
classroom  aide  for  approximately,  sixty  minutes  daily-  during  the  English 
Reading  segment  of  Language  Arts  instruction.     (ESL  instruction  takes  » 
place  while  the  rest  of  the  class,  twenty-one  students,  are  receiving  ELA) 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon-^  oral  language  .development,  vocabulary  expansion, 
sound-symbol  relationships,  sentence  structure  drills  (repetition,  open- 

'ended,  substitution) spelling,  phonics,  and  ba^ic  grammaticaP  concept-s . 
The  major  textbooks  used  are  English  Step  by  Step  (Regents  Publishing 

^  Company)',  LADO  English  Series,  and" Widening  Circles  (Harcourt  Brace 
JovanoVich),  a  basic  reader  to  develop  Reading  readiness  skills  primarily 
working  with  decoding  and  sign  vocabulary.     Approximately  twenty- five 

•  minutes,  daily  are  spent  on  oral  reading  practice  ^and  conversation  arid 
thirty-five  minutes  on  conversation  1.-    The  teaching  approach  used  includes 
total  immersion  in  English  and  audio-lingual  activitie^s  emphasizing 

•work/thought  association  throu'^h  the  use.  of  chalk  murals        the  black- 
board and  magazine  pictures  Eor  storytelling.  «      '    '       .  ^ 


Egglish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

English  Language  Arts  and  Reading  are  taught  as  one  unit  of  instruc- 
tion •    The  major  textbooks  used  are  the  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  Reading  . 
series  and  workbooks  at  appropriate  levels  and  Spell  Correctly,  Levels 
3  and  4.     ELA  and  Reading  are  team  taught,  and  instruction  is  individu- 
alized  by  the  classroom  aide  pn  the  basis  on  need.     Students  are  grouped 
according  to  ability  by  teacher  observation,  assessment,  and  an  over- 
view of  scores  from>the  spring  Iowa  Achievement  Test.,    ELA/R^ading  is 
team  taught  for  approximately  ninety  to  120  miniates  daily.  ^  In  the 
area  of  Language  Arts,  emphasis  l5?  placed  upon-- capitalization,  punctua- 
tidh,  grammar,'  creative  writing,  nonfiction,  story t?elling,  choral 
reading  and  shariiig,  which  are  reinforced  during  Reading  development. 
Approximately  twenty  minutes  daily  are  spent  on  spelling  and  vocabulaicy 

review  and  expansion;  forty  miryjtes  on  the' presentation  of  Language  Arts 

.1  "■.„■•.. 

•concepts  relating  directly  to  the  reading;  and  thirty  to  sixty  minutes 

...  '    '         /  ' 

daily  on  oral  reading  practice,  development  of  comprehension  skills,  and 
supervised  seat  work.  '  , 

Spanist>  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Of  the  thirty-two  English-Dominant  students,  eleven  receive  SSL 
instruction  from  the  Spanish-dominant  bi],ingual  team-teacher  for  forty 
minutes  daily.     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  oral>  langitage  communication  skills, 
vocabulary  expansion,  language  structures,  oral  reading,  and'  conversation, 
which  are  reinforted  by  teacher-developed  games,,  drills,  and  exercises 
geared  to  second-language  learning.    These  students  receive  SSL  instruc- 
tion  from  other  bilingual  teiam-teacher' during  the  same  time  period. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers  '  , 

Students  are  grouped  according  to  ability, for  Spanish  Lart'guage  Art:S 
(SLA)  and  Reading,  which  are  taught  as  one  unit  of  instruction  for  sixty 
minutes  daily.     Such  instruction  is  given  by  one  of  the  bilingual  team- 
teachers  and  the  classroom  aide.     The  major  Reading  textbooks  from  the 
Laidlaw  series  and  workbooks  at  appropriate  levels  are  used  to  develop 
written  comprehension  skills  and  to  rein  force  as  well  as  to  introduce 
grammatical  concepts.    Graded  Exercises  in  Spanish  is  used  as  supplemen- 
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tary  material  for  Language  Arts.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  capitalization 
punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  pronunciation,  prose,  poetry,  sharing, 
the  development  of  oral  and  silent  Reading  skills,  phonics,  and  com- 
prehension...  Approximately  fifteen  mlnuteL  are  spent  daily  on  presenting 
new  Language  Arts  concepts,  ten  minutes  oa  reviewing  material,  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  on  oral  reading  with  each  of  the  two  groups,  and 
^fifteen  to  twenty  on  comprehension  exercises. 

•    ^-  ■        •    •  ■  ■  •  ' 

Mathematics  Instruction  ^  •  ^ 

Students  are  grouped  according  to  language  proficiency,  and  instruc 
■*  '         ■  •  ■  . 

tion  is  individualized  within  eaoh  group  according  to  ability.    Of  the"' 

thirty-rtwo  students,  eleven  receitre  Mathematics  instruction  in  Spanish, 

and  tv(enty-two  receive  instruction  in  English.     The  mfijor  instructional 

materials  are  teacher-developed  Exercises,  drills ,  games,,  individualized 

Mathematics  kits,  and  the  blackboa^rd.     The  major  textbook  used  is 

Mathematics  for  Primary ' Education,  Level  5,   (Fondo  ^Educative  Inter- 

americana) ,  both  the  Spanisli  and  English  versibns.    Th«  curriculum  is- 

based  on  the  objectives  for  the  fifth  grade  as  .  set  forth  by  the  city's 

^  Board  of  Education.     The  topics  covered  are  addition,  subtraction,  /' 

multiplicat-^on,  division,  fractions,  measurement ,  time/weight ,  geometry , 

^ "  .   ^  .     *"  ;  ..1... '  .....       "       -    - 

algebra,  and  the  new  math.    Approximately  ten  minutes  daily  are  spent  on 

reviewing  homework,  twenty  minutes  on  the  presentation/introductipn  of  J- 

concepts,  and  thirty  minutes  on  application.    At  the  tline^  of  observation 

it  was  noted  that  each  grppp  member  participated  equallyr    For  "Written 

exercises,  the  teachers  have  set  up  teams  for  peer-tutoripg  within,  each 

of  the  groups.  -  . 

Cultural  Component  for  Grades  3  and  5,  School  A 

These  team-taught  classrooms  reflect  and  promote  both  Hispanic 
(Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican-American) '  and  North  America^,, culture -at  all 
levels  in  the  curriculum.     The  value  of  bilingualism  is  reinforced  and 
nurtured.     Student  projects  and  academic  works  in  both  languages  are 
displayed  in  the  classroom  and  used  as  learning  tools. ''Time  is  spent 
daily  on  Social  Studies  concepts  as  they  relate  to  students '  immediate 
needs  and  interests.     An  effort  is  made  to  develop  cultural  awareness  . 


as  it  relatas  to  intei-personal  relatibhsl^ps  and  the  transmission- of-  — 
cultyre  within  the 'community  .setting.     The  objective  .of  the  Social\Studies 
curriculum  is  to  foster  a  positive  self-coacept  in  one's  culture  arid 
language,  as  well  as  to  gain  an  accurate  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  other  cultures.    One  forty-five  to  sixty-minute  period  is  spent 
weekly  on  a  unit  specifically  devoted  to  Hispanic  culture  through  the 
media  of  Art,  multimedia  materials,  folklore,  student  oral  reports, 
guest  speakersi  and/or  teacher-directed  lectures.     Student  participation 
is  encouraged.     The  remaining  2  3/4.  hours  weekly  are  spent  cn  Social 
Studies  focusing  upon  other  cultures  around  the  world  as  well  as  on 
ethnic  groups  living  in  the  United  States.  ^• 

'Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4,  (School  B) 

J*  • 
English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers- 

The  class  of  twenty-six  students  is  not  grouped- for  Language  Arts 
instruction;  however,  the^  teacher  individualizes  instruction  for  the  " 
students  who  are  in  need  of  intensive  English  as  a  Secord  Language  (ESL) 
instruction.     Emphasis  is  placed  ^upon  phonics,  sound-symbol  relationships, 
sentence  pattern,'  grammatical  structures ,  word  usage/definition,  punctu- 
ation,  and  capitalization.     (The  same  curriculum  is  used  for.  the  three 
students  receiving  ESL,  tut  the  teaching  strategy  applies  to  second- 

'langtlage  learning.     Instead  of  written  exercises,,  efforts  are  concentrated 
in  developing  oral  language  abilities  and  Reading  readiness  skills,.) 
Approximately  forty  minutes  are  spent  on  Language  Arts  concepts  three 
times. a  week.     Spelling  is  taught  twice  weekly  for  forty  minutes  using 
Spell  Correctly,  Levels  3,  4,  and  5  (Silver  Burdett)  as  the. basic  text- 
book.    There  is  no  textbook  used  ,for  general  ELA  instruction.  Ga:mes,* 

"^exercises,  drills,  and  exercise  sheets  are  teacher  developed. 

The  class,  of  tv^enty-six  students  is  grouped  for  Reading  instruction 
based  updn  teacher  observation,  assessment,  and. the  Iowa  Achievement  Test, 
pretest  an4  posttest.    Ten  students  participate  in  tthe  Reading  program 
with  another  classroom  teacher.     Th^se  students  are  at  the  third-grade 
level.    Fourteen        the  students  receive  such  instruction  from  the  home^- 
room  teacher  ariu  are  at  fourth-grade  level.  .  The  two  students  who  receive 
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ESL  instruction  are  nonreaders  in  English  and  are  receiving  Spanish  Reading 
and  Language  Arts  twice  daily /~T^  the 
Harper  &  Row  series  at  appropriate  le^^els  with  workbooks  tp^  supplements^  . 
instruction  by  reinforcing  Language  Arts  concept^^^and  developing  compre- 
hension skills.     Emphasis  in  Reading  is  placed  upon  word  attack,  compre- 
hension, phonics,  study  skills,  and  an  appreciation  of  general  fiction, 
nonfiction,  poetry,  and  prose.    Approximately  twenty-five  minutes  daily 
are  spent  on  oral  reading  practice  and  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  on 
comprehension.     The  one;  student  who  is  receiving  instruction  from  the  - 
classroom  teacher  is  also  receiving  twenty  extra  minutes  daily  for 
enrichment  as  he  is  far  above  his  grade  level  in  Reading.     Emphasis  for 
'this  student  is  placed  upon  written  composition,  characterization theme , 
interpretation  r^^t  ideas.,  and  comprehension  of  facts.  ^ 

'  Spanish  L^.;lgu^—  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Englisw-dpminant  students  are  grouped  together  for  Spanish  as  a 
Second  Language  instruction  for  forty  mi^nut^s  daily  in  one  pf  the  two 
Spanish  resource  roums  with  a  Spanish-dominant  teacher  and  aide. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  oral  language  communication  skills  through  the 
use  of  poetry,  prose,  music,  and  vpcabulary  expansion  exercises-;  and 
upon  Reading  readiness  through  picture  association,  sentence  pattern, 
repetition,  substitution,  completion  drills,  and  word  games. .  The 
teacher  has  developed  games,  drills,  and  exercises  geared  to  second- language 
learning^.;    Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  daily  are  spent 
on  conversation  (language  usage,  vocabulary,  self-expressiori) ;  ten*to  fif- 
teen, minutes  on  oral  reading  practice/comprehension;  and  fiye  to  ten  min-  . 
utes  daily  on  seat  work.     The  major  textbooks  used  are  Preparandoles  Para 
'  Leer  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  and  Mi  Primer  Larouse  en  Colores  (Ediciones 
Larousse).     Students  are  not  grouped  as  a  whole  class  for  such  instruction. 
Six  of  the  thirty-two  students^  from  the  core  classroom  receive  SSL. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanifjh  Speakers 

Spanish-dominant  students,  at  different  grade  and  proficiency  levels, 
receive  Spanish  instruction  in  the  resource  room  for  forty  minutes  daily 
from  a  Spanish-dominant  bilingual  teacher  and  classroom  aide.  The 
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major  textbook  used  for  Reading  is  Senda,  Levels  I,  II,  IV,  V  (Santillana 
Publishimg  Company) ,  with  accompanying  workbooks  at  appropriate  levels  fo 
Language  Arts  concepts  concentrating  on  all  aspects,  of  grammar  and  usage. 
Eleven,  students  f rom"~the'~c~rassroom^-obsery_ed_receive  such  instruction. 

Approximately  twenty-five  minutes  daily  are  spent  on  oral^reacTing^and'  ^ 

comprehension  practice,  and  fifteen  minutes  are  spent  on  Language  Arts 
concepts  and  written  composition  practice  superv^ised  by  the  classroom 
teacher  and/or  aide.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  capitalization,  punctuation 
spelling,  poetry,  prose,  thought  sequehce^,  recollection  of  facts,  main^ 
ideas/ theme,  vocabulary  expansion,  intonation,  and  pronunciation. 
Stud^ents  are  grouped  within  tjhe  resource  room  according  to  ability  »as 
determined  by  teacher  observaition  and  assessment. 

Mathematics  Instruction  '  • 

The  homeroom  teacher  has  divided  the  class  into  two  ability = groups, 
the  entire  class  is  taught  in  English.     The  two  students  receiving 
intensive  ESL  instructioriji-receive  reinforcement  in  Spanish  in  the 
resource  room  tkree  times  weekly.    The  Mathematics  currlculuin  ,is 
based  upon  the  local  Board  of , Education  guidelines .    Approximately  forty 
minutes  weekly  are  spent  presenting  new  concepts;  120-140  minutes  weekly 
are  spent  on  seat  work  and  individualized  instruction  concentrating  . 
on  Mathematics  application.     Topics  covered  include  the  basic  principles 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  time, 
weight,  measurement,  and  geometry.    The  major  textbook  used  Is  Mo<jem 
Mathematics  Through  Discovery  -  5  (Silver  Burdett).     Those  two  students 
who  have  not  reached  grade  level  proficiency  in  English  use  the  Spanish 
version.    Students  are  regrouped  on  the  basis  of  teacher  observation 
and  assessment  of  readine;:s  and  progress.     Both  groups  are  taught  the 
same  materfal;  however,  one  group  works  mote  independently  at  a  ^to^e.^ 
rapid  pace  geared  specifically  to  individilal  needs.    ^  ..  ^ 

Cultural  Component  ,  .  • 

For  thirty  minutes  daily  Social  Studies  is  taught  by  the  homeroom 
teacher  who  is  not  directly  involved  with  the  bilingual  project.  The 
regular  Social  Studies  curriculum  used  by  this  teacher' does  not  include 
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a  specific  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  Hispanic  culture.  The  curricu- 
lum  used  is  based  on  city-wide  grade  level  objectives. 

Students  receivin^''^J5panish  as      Second  ^Language  or  Spanish  Language 
Arts  in  the  resource  roonis  spend  tiitie  on  class  discussions  related  to 
liter^tire  selections  on  Hispanic  culture  as  part  of  the  daily  curriculum. 
Historical  e^yents  and  famous  people  and  holidays  are  discussed  at 
appropriate~~t~imes .~_The  time  spent  in  the'  resource  room  daily  is  limited; 
hence,  cultural  heritage  is  mostly  highlighted  through  the  Reading 
series  used  and  supplementary  materials  available  in  the  classroom. 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

All  parents  .of  students  confer  at  least  twice  yearly^  with  the  iclassrr 
room  teacher  and  aide  in  a  formal  meeting"  at  the  school.  'At  various 
times  during  the  year,  teachers  visit  with  parents  in  their  homes  to 
discuss  special  problems  and/or  the  students'  progress.  Approximately 
50%  of  the  project  parents  attend  project-  nnd  district-sponsored 
functions,  such  as  open  houses,  clcissroom  parties*   mid  field  trips  three 
toD  five  times  yearly.  .  '  ^  . 
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P  R  0  J  E  C  T    33       .--  • 

>       PROJECT. INFORMATION 

Project  Context  axid  Target  Population  . 

Project  33  began  In  1970.     The  District  is- located  in  a  large  '  ^ 
metropolitan  eft y..  with  a  variety  of  ethnic,  linguistic;  and  socioeconomic 
groups.     In  the  District's  elementary  and  jlinior  high 'schools,  there  are 
over  6,695  Hispanic  (Puerto  Rican,  Dominican,  Central  American,  South 
AmBi;icani,  and  Haitian)  students.'    Of  these,  2,985  are  of  lilnited  English- 
speaking  ability,  according  to  the  results  of  the  city's  Language  Ability 
Battery.    Within'^^the  central  pbrtion.of  this  district,  the  concentration 
of  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Hispanic-sumamed  students  in  each  school 
ranges  from  32%  to  75%  of  the  total  population.     In  addition,  a  large 

number  of  French-speaking  Haitian  families  are  moving  into  the,  area  of 

■  ■  ■ 

the  city  served  by  the  District  resulting  in  .an  increased  enrollment 
of  French-speaking  students.  ^        .  , 

Many  of  >he  non-English-speaking  students  who  enroll  in  the  public 
schools  have  been  provided  with  bilingual  education  through  the  .existing 
bilingual  project,  which  serves  students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  4. 
Additionally,  the  project  is  designed  to  provide  bilingual  instruction 
for  315  non-English-speaking  students  in  the  fifth-' and  sixth-grade = 
levels  in  ten^'schools .    The  District  is  committed  to' providing  bilingual 
education  on  all  other  grade  levels.     There  are  twenty- three  schbols  in 

'4 

the  District,  sixteen  of  which  operate  as  bilingual  project  schools. 
There  are  4,363  Spanish-  and  Franch-speaking  students 'enrolled  dti  the 
ten  schools  operating  under  Title  VII  funds. 

..  .        c  ■■  • 

Goals  and  Objectives  ' 

/  n  ^ 

The  proposed  goals  for  the  Drst^ict's  bilingual  project  are  (1)  to 

maintain  the  normal-  progression  in  the  academic  adhievement  of  bilingual 

students  through  instruction  in  their  native  language  while  they  are 
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learning  Ehglishr^(2)  to  pro'duce  a  heightene.d.  awareness  of  cultural 
heritage  and  its  Influence  on  the  daily  ;life  of  students  in  the  District 
as  well  as  of  the  cultural  environment  in  which  they  are  now  living;  (3) 
to  provide  for  staff  training  in  bilingual  education;  (4)  to  develop  a  . 
totally  bilingual  curriculum;  and  (5).  to  provide  an  outreach  program  for 
parental  and  community  involvement  within  the  bilingual  program. 

Project  Staff  »  '     -         .  ' 

^.The  Title  Vll  staf^^fcTr  the  current  project  includes  twelve  ^teachers 
the-  Project  Director,  two  curriculum  trainers,  one  community  coordinator, 
and  one  teacher-ti!tainer . 


^The  •Information^^.^Mrthe^followin^  chart  was  obtained  from  question- 
naires submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides*whose  students 
were  included  in  the  Impact  Study. 


r,V  TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  nutnber  of  teachers /aides'  in  Impact  Stnidy 
Total  t^ufaber  of  questionnaires  received        *  , 

Highest  earned  college  degree;  * 
•  No  degree  ^ 
Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B«^«  or  B.S.' 

Teaching  credential  only  ^  *  s 

M.A.  or  higher 

No  response       "  /       *  ^  *  ' 

Type  of  state  teaching  credent iaJL  held: 

Non-credentialed  ^  . 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or  ^ 
.   CTiergency  '  . 

Regular  credential 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response  •      '  , 

Years  of  full-time  teaching vfexperience; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
A  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 

/   20-29  years 

30  or  more  years 
No  response 
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Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program;  .  , 

1  year  ^  .'•  '      /  '  •         ,  •    ^  .  -  ■  ^ 

"^2  y.ears 

3  years "  ^  ^  ^ 

4.  years*"  a 
S^years  ^ 

More  than  5  years •  ,  ^ 

Ko  response 

i  *       .  *■ 

Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 

-  tiJLlngual-bicultural  education;  ,  v 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-^3  semester  hoursX 
6-15  -quarter  units  (A-10  sestester  hours) 
16-30  quarter  units  (11^20  semester  hours)  _ 
Ifore  than' 30  quarter  units  (mdre  than  20  seirestef  hrs-) 
Sc  Mllegc  draining  in  bilingual-biciiltural  ,  _ 

Bo  re^psnsiT^  <> 


Teachers 


•:2 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservjce  or  school  district  - 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education: 
1  day  or  less 
2-15  days  . 
'  15-30  days 

More  than  30 -days 
None 

No  response 
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Proje&IK  Funding 

,  The  following  funds- were  speciTTcally  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingiial-^roject : 


iMe  VII  ^ 
v^'tlier  Federal  and  State 
O^her         ,  , 

•  1  Per  pupil 


§309,545 

-0- 
'      -0-  ' 
$309,545 


$1,049.30 


In. addition  to  the  above,  the  follpwing  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools:  "   ^  ^ 


-School  A 

Federal  and  State 
.Other 

TOTA  . 


$  70.,  500 

-0- 
$  70,500 


•  Per  pupil 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  fupds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$  107.14 


$1,X56.44 


School  B 

Federal  and  State 
Other  , 
TOTAL 

•    Per  pupil 


$154,000 

-0- 
$154,000 


•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
fo.r  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$1,207.24 
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gchool  C 

Federal  and  State  $61,000 

Other'         ^  -.0- 

TOTAL  $61,000 
■        .  >  '  ' . .  .    '  . .  = 

•  Per  pupil  '  $r  136.16 

•  Total  per  pupiL  additional  funSs 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants "  $1,185.46 

K  ■  ♦»  . 

School  D  '      ^  ' 

Feiieral  and  State.  $160,500 
Other  -O-"" 
TOTAL  -  $160  ,'500 

•  Per  pupil  \      .  .$  222.91 

9    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants ,  $1,272.21 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION  ' 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  .. 


School  A 


Tlie  teacher  developed  games,  audiovisual  materials,  and  manipula- 
tive objects  for  students  to  use  individually  in  learning  mathe- 
matical concepts.     Students  spent  the  majority  of  their  time  during 
the  Mathematics  period  at  problem-solving  using  these  materials.    .  ' 

This  entire  class  was  taught  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The 
teacher  would  first  present  lessons  in  English  and  then  iirariediateiy 
reinforce  the  material  in  Spanish.     The  students  had  a  choice  as 
to  which  language  they  would  respond  in,  - 


School  l3 


This  teache^  purchased  materials  for  a  resource/supplementary 
.  materials  library -in' the  classroom.    The  students  can  check  out 
materials  daily  for* use  in  the  classroom  only.     Materials  available 
in  the  classroom  library  are  bilingual  and  pertain  to  content  area 
subjects  being  .taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  .  ^ 


School  C 


•    This  class  is  team  taught.    Teachers  suggested  classroom  projects 
in  creative  vriting  for, the  students  as  part  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  language  curriculum.  .  At  the  time  of  this,  obse^^vation, 
students 'were  involved  in ^writing  bobk^,  which  included  short 
Stories,  poems,  and  art  work  on  topics  reflated  to  j^heir  personal 
.  interests.    -All  the  materials  written  wete  bilingual.  Students 
were  also  being  taught  how  to  bind  the  books.     In  addition  to 
exercising  and  developing  appropriate  writing  skills,  students 
were  encouraged  to  share  th^ir  projects  with  t^heir  peers  to  ^ 
further  develop  their  oral  language  abilities  and  to  creaffe  a 
sense  of  pride  in  their  achievements,  .  • 


School  D 


•  ^^ere"  is  no.  formal  English  as-a  Second  Language  component  at  this 
school.     The  approach  used  is  direct  translation  from  Spanish  to 
English,     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  .the  development  of  oral  language 
skills. 


Impact  Study  Sample .         •  * 

The  follovring  information  is  based  on  discussions  with  project  staff 
and  pti  classroom  observations  in  four  of  the  project*s  ten  targeted  schools 
at  the  'fifth-grade  level. 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  A  , 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  fifth  grade  is  nineteen  students.  The 
-class  is  composed  ethnically  of  five "Dominican  students , /ten  Puerto  Rican 
stiidents,  and  four  Soujth  American  students.     The  teacher,  and  aide  are 
both  bilingual  and  of  Hispanic. descent.     The  entire  class  is  made ^up  ot 
native-Spanish  speakers.      .  . 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Approximately  forty-five  to  ninety  minutes  are  spent  weekly  on  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  instruction.    The  major  textbook  series  used  is 
Learning  English  as .  a  Second  Language — Aprendiendo  Ingles  Como  Segiindo 
^  Idioina,  an  Oceana  series.     The  major  areas  of  concentration  are  pronun — 
^ciation,  sentence  pattern  drills,  sentence  completion  drills-,  and  vocabu- 
larysexpansidn.     The  seyetx  participating  students  meet  with  another 
classroom  teacher  for  ESL  instruction  during  the  regular  English  Language 
Arts  period  once  or  twice  weekly.     Tliree  times  weekly,  they  are  grouped 
together  during  the  regular  Englishv Language  Arts  period  with  the  class-  ^ 
room  aide  for  English  language  usage,  pronunciation,  vocabulary, expansion  . 
drills,  phonics,  syntax,  and.  basic  grammar.  " 

....   '  ■    '  ^      ••       <-  ~' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Natiye-En^lish  Speakers*  >  "  . 

Twelve  students  receive  Language  Art^  instruction  for  three  forty- 
five-niiniite  pei;iods  a  week.     Content  areas  inclucl^  ^capitalization,  punc- 
tuation., spelling,  grammar,  and  creative  writing.     Twice  weekly,  time  is 
spent  on  oral  language  development  activities  such  as"' sharing  experiences  - 
through  conversations  and  storytelling  in  English.     To- Increase  oral 
prof icienc?5^  creative  dramatics  and  role-playing  are  employed. 

Students,  are  group.ed  according  to  language  proficiency  and  ability 
for  Reading.    There  are  five  groups.     The  majoro textbooks  used  .are  from 
the  Bank  Street  Residing  Series,  ranging  froiji  level's  3-2  to  1-1*.  "Approxi- 
mately forty-five  minutes  daily  are  spent  on  Reading  with.'  the  classroom 
teacher  and^aide.     Time  is  spent  on  developing  oral  reading  skills, 
phonics,  and  comprehension  skills.     Teachers  utilize  the  Board  of  Education 
\  ^  .       •  * '     *     •■  '        '  * 

'  '    •     ■  ■   'i  ■  -33-8  "         V.       '    °  • 


Curriculum  Guide,  the  Language  J\rts  handbook,   textbooks,  workbook^,  and 
tesacher-developed  supplementary  materials***^ 

Spanish  Language  Instrucftion  for  Nat ive-Spani'sh  Speakers 

'    '     .       j        "      "       ■      ■  ' 
Students  are  grouped  for  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SLA)  and 

Reading  according  to  ability  and  pro f iciency  (orr *  /vritten  command  of  the 

S'panish  language)  •     The  major  textbooks  used  are  froni  the  L.aidl'aw  series 

ranging,  from  level  1  to  3-2.     Capitalization ,  . spelling,  grammar ,  and 

creative  writing  are  emphasized  daily  within  each  of  the  groups.     Time,  is . 

spent  on  developing  oral  language  skills  (communication),  oral  reading.. 

skills,  silent.^reading  skills,  and  comprehension  skills.     The  ..two  lower 

groups  are  taught  by  the  aide,  while  the  most-advanced  group  is  taught  ^y 

■  the  teacher.     SLA  instruction  is  approximately  ninety  minutes  daily  which 
includes  twenty  minutes  of  seat'  work,  and  forty-five  minutes  of  oral  work. 

I,  Workbooks  and  teacher-made  materials  supplement  SLA  instruction  and 
approximately  twenty-five  minute?  is  spent  on  reading  comprehension. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Students  are  nqt  grouped  for  Mathematics  instruction;  however, 
instruction  is  individualized  according  to  special  needs.    The  District's  ^ 
Curriculum  Guide  for  grades  3  and  4  is  used  as  a  guide.     Five  forty-five 
'  minute  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  Mathematics  instruction:     two  ar^ 
spent  on  cancept.s  and  three  on  applications.     Content  areas  covered,  are^ 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  percentages," 
measurement,  time/weight,  and  basic  principles  of  geometry  and  algebra. 
Mathematics  instruction  is  supplemented  with  supplies • and  manipulative 
objects.    The  major  textbooks  used  are  Modem  Mathematics >  Levels  3  and  5, 
Elementary  Math/Two  by  Two,'  and  Growth  in  Arithmetic,  Grade  4>     All  lesson 
plans  other  than  lectures  are  geared  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  average 
student  in  the  class,  who  is  at  the  third-grade  Tevel  in  Mathematics. 


Jnstructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  School  B 

the  total  enrollmfent  of  the  fifth-grade  class  is . twenty-eight  students. 
The  ethnic  distribution ^of  students  includes  fifteen  Dominicans,  eleven 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  two  South  Americans.    The  teacher  and  classroom  aide 
.  .are  bilixigual  and  of  Hispanic  descent.     *  -    ,  _  . 

English  Language  Instructibn  for  Native-Spanish,  Speakers 

'  •  •    •  '  ^  '  ..  ; 

Intensive  ESL 'instruction  is  given  to  a  group  of  six  students  for 
forty- five  minutes  daily  with  another  classroom  teacher  at  the  same  grade  ' 
level.    These  students  are  Spanish  monolinguals  enrolled  in  the  program 
since  November- 1976.     Emphasis  ds  placed  on  phojnics,  pronunciation/ 

vocabulary  expansion,  .syntax'i  and.  phonology.  . 

..      .      ■  *  ■     '     •  .  '  ,      ^"  * 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers  ^' 

Instruction  in  English  Language  Arts  is  given  to  twenty-two  students 
foj  forty-rfive  minutes  twice  weekly  by  the  ^classroom  Xeacher.    The  major, 
textbooks  used  are  Readings  Thinking  Skills  Series,  (Continental  Press) , 
Hayes  Language  Drills  and  Tests,  Let's  Write,  and  Phonics,   (Rayes  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.).     The  teacher  uses  rexographs  and,- games. -to.  supplement^ 
such  instruction.    Written,  and .oral  skills  such  as  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  grammar,  choral  reading,  sharing,,  and  poetry  are-  emphasized. 

For  Reading,  the  class  is  grouped  according  to  ability  and  language  < 
proficiency.    The  major  textbooks  used  are  from  the  Houghton  Miff  lin  Read- ... 
ing  Series  (Rainbows,  Kaleidoscope,  Images ,  and  Panorama)  ranging  from 

levels  preprimer  .through  5,*  and  workbooks  at  appropriate  levels.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  minutes  are  spent  on  presenting  background  information/about 
the  Reading  material,  twenty  minutes  pn  oral  reading  practice  (with  the 
teacher,  classroom  aide,  and  another  classroom  aide  from  the  ESL  class), 
twenty  minutes  on  seat  work  using  vthe  workbooks  anrl  te-acher-made  t.:ateria^s., 
and  approximately  thirty  mihuteson  reviewing^ the  Language  Arts  concepts 
used  in  the  Reading  material.     Instruction  is  individualized  acco;rding  to  ' 
need.     The  classroom  aide  works  with  the  six  students  who  are  receiving 
intensive  ESL  instruction.    These  students  are  using  a  preprimer-to  primer 
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level  textbook  and, are  in  the  process  of  developing  basic  decoding  skills 
and  sfght  vocabulary.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  phonics  an,d  pronunciation.. 
Instruction  is  totally  individualized  by  the  classroom  aide  and  includes 
appropriate  lesson  plans  to  meet  the  needs       each  of  the  six  students 
involved.     (The  task  of  the  T|tle  VII  classrooin  aides  is  to  give  small- 

group,  remedial  and  individualized  instruction.) 

  ■  ■.  ■     .  tj 

■         .   O  ..'    .  -  ■ 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spantsh  Speakers 

The  ciass  is  not  grouped  foi;;  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction.  The 
major  textbook , used  is  Lengua  Espanola,  Niv^les  4  and  5,  by  Doctora  Delia 
Diaz.de  Villa,  .Cultural  Centro  Americana,  SA.    The  language  textbook 
focuses  on  grammatical  structures,  language  usage  comparisons  between- 
English  and  Spanish,  syntax  and  phonologjri  capitalisation,  and  punctuation. 
Approximately  twenty  minutes  are  spent  oh  the  actual  presentation  of  Lan^ 
guage  Arts  concepts  and  twenty-five  minutes  on  individualized  seat  work 
supervised  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  aide.  ^ 

'  ^      '  ■     ■      .     .  ■  .  . 

.    For  Spanish  Reading  the  class  is  grouped  according  to  ability.  The 
main  textbooks  used  for  both  groups  are  Dos  Amlgos  and  Otras  Culturas, 
Laidlaw"  Series.     In  addition,  a:ppro{)riate  workbooks  are  used.  :  The  major 
focus  is  on  pronunciation,  phonics,  and  the  deyetlopment  of  comprehension^ 
skills.    Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  are  spent  with  each  group 
on  oral  reading  practice  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  aide^  and  ten 
minutes  are  spent  daily  on  fact  retention,  thought  sequence,  characteriza- 
tion, theme,  'inference,  and  main  ideas..  The  remaining  fifteen  minutes 
are  spent  on  seat  work  and  individualized  instruction  whidli  focuses  on 
Language  Arts  concepts^  used  in  the  Reading  material  and  written  comprehen- 
sion exercises  relating  to  the  material  read. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Students  are  grouped  according  to  Mathematics  ability  based  on  a 
teacher-developed  diagnostic  t'est  extracted  from  the  fourth-grade  Mathe?-^ 
matics  curriculum.    The  major  textbooks  used  are  Exploring  Mathematics, 
Level  4  (Webster  Publishing ^Cc. )  and  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  (Laidlaw 
Series).     The  Spanish  translation  Is  used  as  supplemental  material.  The' 
class  is  'team  taught  by  other  teachers  at  the  same  grade  level,  with 
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twelve  students  remaining  with  the  classroom  teacher,  at  this  time.  Mathe- 
matics is  taught  bilingually  for  forty-five  minutes  daily.     The  type  of 
bilingual  approach  used  is  ^'concurrent" ,  which  means  that  the  concept  is 
delivered  in  one  language  first  and  restated  in  the  other  language, 
Appi Dximately  thirty  minutes  are  spent  on  concepts  and  fifteen  minutes 
on  application,  in  each  of  the  three  groups.     The,  topics  covered  are  \. 
addition/subtraction,  multiplication,  division*  percentages ,  time/weight , 
new  math,  and  word  problems  for  the  more  advanced  group.    The  classroom 
aide  works  with  four  students  on  an  individual  basis,  gearing  lesson  plans 
to  their  needs.     She  spends  approximately  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  with  each 
of  the  students,  who  are  at  the  first-grade  level, ^ having  had  no  previous 
Mathematics  in^cructioh.    Time ^is  spent  on  number  identification  and 
counting,  . using  practical  application  relating  numbers  to  already  estab-- 
lished  vocabulary.     The  abacus  is  used  to  supplement  such  instruction, 

T  ■  .  ■ 

■  ■  •  >' 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5,  ^School  C 

The  total  enrollment  of  this  class  is  thirty-two  students.     It  is 
composed  of.  twenty-eight  Puerto  Rican,  two  Dominican,  and  two  South 
American  students.     The  teacher  is  bilingual  and  of  Hispanic  descent. 
There  is  no  classroom  aide.  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native  Spanish  Speakers 

Students  receive  "English  as  a  Second  Language  instruction  for-  forty- 
five  minutes  dai'ly.     The  two  monolingual  Spanish  speakers  receive  intensive 
instruction  with  the  classroom  teacher.     Emphasis  is  placed  upon  pronun- 
ciation, sentence  pattern  drills,  sentence  completion  drills,  and  vocabu- 
lary expansion.  ^  ' 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native  English' Speakers 

The  class  is  grouped  according  to  ability  and  language  proficiency. 
Instruction,  which  is  closely^ integrated  with  the  Reading  program,  is 
for  ninety  minutes  daily.     Capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
grammar  Pre  emphasized  daily  for  approximately  thirty  minutes  with  each 
group.     Approximately  twenty-five  to  forty  students  receive  English  Lan- 
guage  Arts  and  Reading  instruction  from  the  classroom  teacher,  and  seven  ' 


students  go  tq  the  remedial  Reading  resource  room  and  . receive  instruction 
from  a  teacher  and  aide  who  specialize  in  remedial  Reading  and.  Mathe- 
matics,   Seven  to  twenty- five  students  are  ndnreaders,  two  of  whom  are 
receiving  ESL  instruction  and  are  working  on  basic  decoding  .skills  and  the 
development  of  oral  language  abilities.    The  classroom  teacher  uses 
Days  aad  Deeds,  Level  4,  from  the  Laidlaw  Series  as  the  major  Reading 
textbook.    The  nonreaders  and' ESL  students  are  using  t«acher-made  materials 
and  audiovisuals  in  the*  remedial  resource  room.     Time  in  Reading  is  spent 
on  oral  language  ^practice  and  comprehension. 

Spanish  Lanf;uage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

^  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Rea'diug  is  .taught  in  the  Spanish  resource 

9  ,  ■  '  .....  •  ^  ■ 

room  by  a  bilingual  teacher.     From  this  class  three  different  groups  r 

have  been  formed.  Language  Arts  concepts  are  reinforced  in  the  classroom 
with  the  regular  teacher  for  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  daily  at  different 
times-  for  the  students  who  have  not  gone  to  the  resource  room.     Each  group 

•receives  instruction  in  the  resource  room  with  other  students  at  the 

■t       •■  .  '  ,  .       ■  ' 

same  Reading  level.     The  Language  Art^  curriculum  includes  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  poetry ,  storytelling,  "'and  sharing  and  is, 
Integrated  with  the-Reading  segment.  .  The  major,  textbooks  usedf^in  the 
resource  r6om  are  from  the  Laidlaw  and  Santillan^  .series  at  appropriate 
levels,  lijuestra  Lengua/Fichas  de  Ensenanza  (Ediciones  Anaya,  Spain)  and 
Mi  Primera  Fonetica/  A  Phonics  Wo^irkbook  for  Native  Spanish  Speakers 
(National  Textbook  Company).    Emphasis  is  placed  on  oral  language  develop- 
ment (syntax,  phonology, , etc. ),  oral  reading  practice,  comprehension,  and  -^ 

Spanish- language  usage  (grammar).  . 

■■    ■ " .  ■  «•  i  *.'.''«'..'.  . 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  5>  SchQol  D  ^ 

.      '      ■     '  .     .    ■  ■■    .    C'  ■. 

The  total  class  enrollment  is  thirty  students.  ^Itis  composed  of. 

three  Dominicans,  twenty-rsix  Puerto  Ricans,  and  one  black.     The  -elass  ij. 

team  taught.     The  teachers  and  aide. are  all  bilingual,  and  of  Hispanic  - 


descent. 
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English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

For  Reading,  the  students  are  grouped  according  to  language  prpficiency 
:and  ability,  as  determined  by  teacher  observation  and  assessment.    The   '  ' 
.  major  textbooks  used  are  f  rom.  th^.  Ha^court  Brace  Series  :    Much  Ka.jesty  • 
an^  First  Splendor,    For  -the-ten  iess-proficierit  English  speakers,  a 
phonics  and  skills  handbook  (adaptation  of  Lado  English  series  and 
Ventures,  Harcourt  Brace)  is  used  to  supplement  inslrruct ion.  /  Emphasis  - 
is  placed  upon  word  games,  language  usage  and  structure,  word  recognition 
drills,  dictionary  practice,  ,and  the  interpretation  and  sequencing  of  . 
ideas,  to  strengthen  oral  and  written  skills  in  Reading.     The  group^of 
twenty  students,  who  are  more  proficient  in  English,  is  involved  in  more  ^ 
abstract,  creative  tasks.     The  teacher  emphasizes  oral  readin^g  development- 
and  practice,  comprehension,  ar^d  the  written  self-expression  by  using 
student-developed  books  (bilingual),  tea'cher-deveioi^ed  short  stories  on  . 
the  board  or  on  dittos,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  vocabulary 

e}q)ansion  drills,  spelling  exercises,  and  the  Reading  textbook  and  workboolc. 

"  _        ■  .  .        <j  . 

 The  .development  of  oral  language  abilities  is  emphasized  through 

pronunciation,  sentence  pattern,  grammatical  structure,  sentence  com{51e~  \; 
tion,  and  vocabulary  expansion  drills.     Concentration  on  English  Language 
Arts  concepts  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation  are  included  in  class  ^ 
discussions,  indepeindeht  seat  work^  and  Reading.   !    .  . 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Instruction  for  Spanish  Language  Arts  and  Reading  is  approximately 
sixty  to  seventy-five  minutes  daily.    Based  on  teacher  observation  and 
assessment,  students  are  grouped  according  to  ability.     The  major  text- 
books and  workbooks  used^ are ^£rom  the  Laidlaw  series  (Nuestro  Mundo 
MaraiVilloso  and  Aventuras  MaravillosasX.     Teacher-prepared  "and  locally 
developed  inaterials' supplement  Spanish  Language"^  Arts  instruction.  The 
major  focus  of  the  Language  Arts  and  Reading  program  is  pn  developing 
oral  reading  and  comprehension  skills.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  capitaliza-  ^ 
tion,  punctuation,  spelling,,  grammar,  creative  writing-,  poetry,,  and 
phonics.     The  teachers'. .spent  approximately  twenty--five  minutes  daily 
on  oral  reading  questions  (interpretation  and  sequencing  of  ideas, 
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reconciliation- of  facts),  and  twenty-five  minutes  on  Language  Arts  con-  ^ 
cepts  used* in  the  Reading  material.     Subject  matter  is  usually  delivered 

by'  the  teacher  to  the  entire  cl^ss  in  lectuire  form  and  is  followed  by  . 

J-  '  * 

,^ 

seat  work  Supervised  by  the  group  teacher  and  aide  on  an  individualized 
basis.  . 

Mathematics  Instruction  ^  . 

'      .,    "  ■ 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups  based  on  ability;  however, 
within  each  group  instruction  is  individualized  most  of  the  time.  The 
approach  used  Is  bilingual.    Approximately  one„  hour  weekly  is  spent  on 
hew  concepts  and  group  board  work',  ten  minutes  daily  on  revieiw,  'and 
.  thirty- five,  minutes  daily  on  application..    The  curriculum  is  based  on 

district  guidelines  for  fifth  grades.     The  course  content  includes  th^y 
*  principles  of  addition,  subtraction ,*  multiple* cation,  division,  new  math,- 
measurement,  and  geometry. 

'  t 

■        .  Cultural  Componeat 

The  guidelines  for  the  cultural  component  in  two  districts  are  the 
same  for  each  of  the  four  schools  observed.     The  content  areas  covered 
are  Art,  History,  Geography,  holidays.  Music,  fables/legends,  and  famous 
people  but  are . adapted  according  to  each  grade  level.    Teachers  use 
"^the  Board  of  Education  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Bulletin  for  regular 
•Social  Studies,  instruction,  which  takes  place  approximately  iSS  mi'nutes  ^ 
weekly.     The  Social  Studies ^material  is  presented  using  English  as  the 
language  of  instruction.     In  addition.  La  Ensenanza  de-  Estudiol Sociales 
en  el  Quintp  Grado  is  used  ..for  instruction  in^  culture  and  cultural  heritage. 
The  culture/heritage  curriculum  guide  was  developed  by  the-  bilingual 
program  coordinator  and  curriculum  specialist  of  two  districts.  The 
language  of  instr\iction  ^or  heritage  ^is  Spanish. 


Approximately  ninety  minutes  weekly  are  spent  on  -culture.     The  X 
curriculum  is  .geared  to  the  multiethnic  -composition  of  the  classes  yhich 
for  the  most  .includes  Puerto  Ricans,  Dominicans,  Cubans,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  Mexican-Americans.     To  supplement  instruction  in  culture/ 
heritage,  students  do  a  lot  of  experience  sharing  and  take  class  trips  • 
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which. focus  on  the  particular  culture  toeing  discussed.     Lesson  plans, 

>        .  ■  -     ^         ^  ,  '       <  \ 

textbooks,  Spanish  .Reading,  and  discussion  groups  emphasi-ze  the  Hispanic  \ 

and  non-Hispanic  culturea.     Reading  and  dlsi-ussion  groups  focus,  upon 

■'the  unique  cultural  aspects  of  both  groups.     The  approach  used  to 

teacti  cultural  heritage  emerges  at  each  grade  level  as  students'  needs 

and  interests  are  deyelqped.  ,  ^.  .  - 

Harent'  iand  Commuaity  Involvement:  " .  ■  ' 

Approximately  /()%  of  the  parents  -confer  at  least  once  a  year  with  the 
classroom  teacher  in  either  a  formal  or  informal  setting-  in  their  homes 
to  discuss  the  academic  progress  of  their  child.     About  1/3  of  the 
parents  attend  project-  and  district-sponsored  functions,  such  as  open. 

houses  or  class  parties.  .  Many  parents  participate^ by  sending  food  with 

"  tfl'  ■       .  .. 

their  children  for  these  functionis .     The  District  Bilingual  Office  holds 

/" 

'meetings  to  discuss  the -bilingual ^project  at  various  times  throughout 
the  year  and  addresses  questions',  suggestions,  and  comments-  -  The  Bilin- 

*/gual  Program  also  involves  some  of  the  parents  on  the  Bilingual  JParent 
Advisory  Board,  which  charts  the  direction  of  the  program  in  the  ten 
targeted  schools  and  evaluates  its  activities,  \  " 
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PROJECT  INFORMATION 


Project  Context  and  Target  Population 

*♦  ■ 

The  project  operates  In  all  five  schools  in  the  District,    there  are 
forty--two  bilingual  cla  'brooms-  (kindergarten  through  ^rade  5)  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,200  st\-c-^ats.     In  the  first  year  of  funding,  1972,  the 
project .  operated  in  three  scttG^ls  with  a  total  of  nine  classrooms  in  : 
kindergarten  through  gVade  2.    ^ach  year  one  more  grade  level  was  added 
in  each  of  the  three  scftqols.     In  1975-76,  two  schools  were  added  to  the 
prolect  bringing  It  to  its  current  status. 

Social  and^ceoiiomic  factors  in  the  target  population  contribute  to  the  . 
implementation  of  a  bilingual  project.    The  District  as  a  whole  is  90% 
Mexican-American,  3%  black,  and  7%  vhit^  non-Hispaniq.     The  majority  of  the 
schools  are  90%  to  100%  Mexican-American.     It  is  estimated  that  70%  of  the 
families  are  migrant  farm  workers".     The  families  of  the  students  in  all 
five  schools  have  about  the  same  amount  of  mobility. 

The  community  in  which  the  project  operates  is  in  a  rural  farming  area. 
Most  of  the  families  live  in  single  units  on  small  lots.     The  nearest  large 
city  is  twenty-five  miles  away^^^   While  the  dominant  occupation  of  the 
families  served  by  the  school/  is  farm  labor,  a  few  semiskilled  workers 
commute  to  the  city  to  work  in  whatever  jobs  are  available.     The  average 
gross'  annual  income  of  the  families  is  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Instruction  in  kindergarten  is  in  the  student's  dominant  language. 
All  teachers  are  bilingual  and  have  bilingual  aides.     English  oral  langiiago. 
development  is  started^  in  kindergarten.     In  the.  first  grade,  instruction  it; 
70%  in  Spanish  and  30%'  in  English.^   Reading  is  in  Spanish  with  English 
Reading  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year.    The  students 
read  in  Spanish  and  English  in  the  second  grade.     Instruction  in  the  other  ^ 
subject  areas  is  mainly  in  Spanish.     It:  is  ?xpect6d  that  by  the  time  the 
student  enters  the  third  grade,  he/she  will  be  able  to  function  in  a  complete 
bilingual  setting.     Instruction  is  50%  in  Spanish  and  50%  in  English, 
this  balance  in  maintained  from  this  point  on. 
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Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  aire  taught  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.     Sometimes  a  pattern  af  "alternate' languages  on  alternate  days, 
is  used.    Lessons  are  not  translated  or  repeated,  but  concepts  are 
parried  on  from  day  to  day,  switching  langukges.  \ 

Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  is  offered  for  the  very  few  English- 
dominant  students.  v  . 

^  Goals  and  Objectives 

r 

The  primary  goal  of  the  bilingual  program  is  to  provide  the  target 
population  with  an  educational  program  that  will  produce  improvement  in 
academic  achievement  and  to  develop  within  each  participant  pride  in  his/ 
her  native  culture  , and  a  positive  self-itnage.    By  allowing  students  to 
communicate  freely  in  their  dominant  language  while  at  school,   the  folloW- 
in-g  project  objectives  are  expected  to  be  achieved: 

•  To  enable  a  student  to  learn  the  basic  educational 

•  concepts  in  his/her  dominant  language 

•  To  simultaneously  teach  a  student  a  second  language 

•  To-  insure  the  student's  positive  self-concept*  through 
emphasis  on  his/her  cultural  heritage 

0    To  make  ic  possible  for  the  student  to  maintain. his/her 
native  language 

^  ,  Project  Staff 

The  total  number  of  staff  on  the  bilingual  project  is  eighty-five. 
There  are  forty-two  full-time  classroom'Mifiachers ,  forty-two  full-time 
teacher  aides,  and  one  project  director.     All  are  Hispanic,  and  English/ 
Spanish  bilingual.     Additional  classroom  support  personnel  (i.e.  consul- 
tants, specialists,  etc.)  are  district  personnel  whose  services  are    ,  » 
available  to  the  bilingual  classrooms. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 

submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
0 

included  in  the  Impact  Study. 

"  .  /  . 
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TEACHING;.  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

/ 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides ' In  Impact  Study 
Total  number  of  questionnaires  received 

Highest  earned  college  degree: 

No  degree  , 
Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than.  4  years  of  wo 
B.A,  or  B,S. 

Teaching  credential  only^ 
M.A.  or  higher 
No  response 

Type  of  state  teaching 'credential  held:  .    ^  ^     n  • 
  ' 

Non-credent laled 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulf lliment ,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bllingual-blcultural  teaching  crederttlal 
'  No  response 

Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
4.  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 

20-29  years    .  ' 
30  or  more  years 
No  response, 
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Years  of  teachlne  in  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year    ■  ^ 

1  year      *  . 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response 


Teachers 


Amount  of  college  training- specif Ically  devoted  to 
billngual-bicultural  education ;  ' 

1-  5  quarter  tmits  (X-3  sjemester  hours) 
6-15  quarter  units  jikrlO  semester  hours)  . 
16-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more 'than  20  semester  hrs.)_ 

So  college,  training  in  bilingual-bicultural' 

No  response  . 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  billngual-bicultural 
education: 

1  day  or  less  ^     '  . 

2-  15  days 
15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 
None 

No  response 


I 
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^     Sources  of  Project  Funding 

.-•The  following  funds  werie  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by. the  bilingual  project:  -  ' 

Title  VII  .  $172,000 

.        Other  ^Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  (Private  Foundation)  -0- 

TOTAL    '  $172,000 

•    Per  pupil  $143 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

.    School  A 

Federal  and  State  '  $22,532 

Other  -0- 


TOTAL^  $22,532 

•  Per  pupil  $80 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $223 

School  B 

Federal  and  State  $132,000 
Other  -0- 
TOTAL  $132,000 

•  Per  PuDll  $188 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $331 

Ah  approximate  breakdown  of  funds  from  the  various  funding  agencies 
are  as  follows:     60%  from  Title  VII,  30%  from  Title  I,  and  10%  from  state 
and  district  funding.    The  district  average  per  pupil  cost  is  $600. 
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CL4SSR00M  INFORMATION,   '  .  • 

Impact  Study  Samples 

Included  in  the  Impact  Study  were  eight  classrooms,  with  one  bilingual 
and  one  comparison  class  in  each  grade  level  2  .through.  5.    One  ^of  the  five 
second  grades  in  the  project  was  included  in  the  intensive  study  for 
classroom  observation.    One  of  five  third-grade  classes  in  the  project  was 
also . included  in  the  intensive  sample.     The  following,  classroom  descrip- 
tions were  obtained  through  teacher  interviews  and  classroom  observations. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

Major  Features  . 

The  bilingual  class  observed  has  an  enrollment  of  thirty  students, 
all  of  Mexican  background.  The  classroom  teacher  is  Hispanic  and  English/ 
Spanish  bilingual.  One  Hispanic,  bilingual  aide  is  assigned  to  this  class 
on  a  full-time  basis.  Eleven  students  in  this  class  also  receive  remedial 
Reading  instruction  with  two  other  -teachers.  One  remedial  Reading  teacher 
is  white  non-Hispanic  and  English  monolingual;  the  other  is  Hispanic  and 
bilingual. 

#  ■ 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native- English  Speakers 
There  are  no  native-English  speakers  in  this  class. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

A  total  of  eight  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  English  Language  Arts 
(ELA) .     Activities  in  ELA  correspond  to  those  in  Spanish  Language  Arts 
(SLA)  with  the  exception  of  remedial  Reading.    Four  hours  are  specifically 
spent  in  Reading  with  an  additional  3  1/2  hours  per  week  for  those  students 
in  remedial  Reading.  . 

There  is  no  grouping  for  written  and  oral  work  which  includes  English 
grammar  and  mechanics,  spelling,  creative  writing,  plays,  poetry,  choral 
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reading,  and  storytelling.     Instruction  in  these  areas  is  directed  to  the  * 
entire  class  with  frequent  assighments  fpr  independent  desk  work.  The 
teacher  and.  aide  circulate  through  the  class  providing  individual* ins true- 
.t ion  when  needed  by  the'- students .    The  following  texts  are  used  for 
written  and  oral  work:    Basic  Goals  in  Spelling;    Listening,  Reading > 
Talking,  and  Writing-Experiences  in  Language;  and  Writing  our  Language. 

The  class  is  divided  into  four  groups  for  Reading.    Nine  students  are 
in  the  high/medium  group.     The  other  three  groups  are  considered  low  and 
also  receive  remedial  Reading  instruction.     Students  are  assigned  to  a 
group  based  on  the  previous  year's  achievement  and  the  teacher ' s  assessment 
of  the  student's  performance  with  secondr grade  level  English  material. 

Each  group  receives  instruction,  in  phonics . and  reading  comprehension 
in  addition  to  oral  reading.    Both  the  teacher  arid^  the  aide  wofk  with  each 
group  but  not  at  the  same  time.    Usually  the  teacher  provides  Reading  and 
phonics  instruction,  and  the  aide  works  with  the  group  for^*  reading 
comprehension  exercises.     While  one  grpup  works  with  the  teacher  and  another 
group  works  with  the  aide,  the  other  two  groups. are  assigned  independent 
work.     The  All  By  Myself  (Southwest  EDL  Reading- Series)  is  used  for 
English  reading.  , 

Eleven  of  , the  nineteen  students  in  the  low  groups  also  receive 
remedial  Reading  instruction  on  a  daily  basis.     These  students  and  the 
students  in  the  regular  second-grade  class  observed  work  with  the  same 
remedial  Reading  teachers.     Instructional  strategies  and  materials  are  the 
same  as  those  previously  described  for  the  regular  second-grade  class. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Spanish  Language  Arts  instruction  and  content,  including  the  grouping 
used. for  Reading,  are  the  same  as  for  English  Language  Arts.     The  main 
difference  is  that  there  is  no  Spanish  remedial  Reading.    The  time  frames 
and  the  instructional  strategies  are  the  same.     The  BOLAR  (Bilingual. Oral 
Language  Arts  and  Reading)  Series  is  used  for  Reading,  writing,  and  oral 
work.     Spanish  Language  Arts  is  reinforced  during  the  cultural  component 
period.    During  this  period  the  students'  SLA  skills  are  further  developed 
through  use  in  the  various  activities. 
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Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  instruction^  is  in  Spanish  and  English.  Approximately 
.forty-five,  minutes  are  spent  on  Mathematics  each  day.     Ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  are  used,  in  assigned  work  or  teacher  instruction.     During  the 
remaining  thirty  minutes,  the  teacher  and  the  aide  provide  individual 
personalized  instruction.     The  new  math  system  is  used  in  this  class. 
Addition,  subtraction,  and  introduction  to  fractions  and  geometry  are 
included  in  the  course  content.    Modern  School  Mathematics  and  Matematica 
para  la  Education  Primafia-Libro  2  (Addison-Wesley),  are  the  textbooks 
used.     Teacher-produced  exercise  sheets  and  charts  are^  also  used.  9.^^®^ 
instructional  materials  include  flash  cards  and  games. 

Cultural  Component 

'  ■    ■  . 

The  cultural  component  is  taught  as  a  separate  unit.    This  class  'is 
taught  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  three  times  each  week  for  forty- 
five,  minutes.     Students  learn  about  holidays,  famous  people,  history, 
geography,  art,  music,  games,  and  legends  of  the  Mexican  and  other 
Hispanic  cultures.    Frequently  they  read  and/or  write  about  what  they  are 
studying.     Oral  expression  is  accomplished -through  storytelling,  sharing, 
and  participation  in  games  and  songs;     Besides  the  use  of  audiovisual 
equipment  (i.e.,  slides,  filnistrips,  movies,  and  records),  the  BOLAR  Series 
is  used  along  with  learning  materials  developed  and. produced  by  the  teachers 
and  teacher  aides. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3 

Major  Features 

The-  third-grade  bilingual  class  observed  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
twenty  students.     All  the  students  are  of  Mexican  ethnic  background. 
Eleven  students  are  Spanish/English  bilingual  and  nine  are  Spanish 
dominant.     The  teacher  and  the  teacher's  aide  are  both  Hispanic  and 
bilingual.     The  aide  works  full  time  in  this  cl^ss  with  80%  of  her  tiipe 
spent  in' providing -instruction,'    The  other  20%  of  her  time  is  divided 
equally  betweh  monitoring  students  and  doing  clerical  work* 


The  instructional  strategy  is  to  alternate  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion eaph  week.    One  week  English  Language  Arts  is.  taught  and  all  instruc- 
tion for  Mathematics,  Science,  Culture,  and  Social  Studies  is  in  Englisli. 
The  following  week  Spanish  Language  Arts  Is  taught,  and  all  instruction  in 
the  other  subjects  is  ^in  Spanish.    No  lesson  ts  repeated;  only  the  language 
used  changes  from  week  to  week. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

There  are  no  native-English  speakers  in  this  class.  ' 

English  Language  instruction  for  Native- Spanish  Speakers 

A  total  of  seven  hours  (every  two  weeks)  are  spent  in  English  Langyage 
Arts.     Approximately  3  1/2-hours  are  spent  in  written  and.  oral  work.  The 
other  3  1/2  hours  are  specifically  used  for  English  Reading. 

There  is  no  permanent  grouping  for  written  . and  oral  work  which 
includes  English  granmiar  and  mechanics,  spelling, . creative  writing,  plays, 
poetry,  choral  reading,  and  storytelling.     Instruction  in  these  areas' is  . 
directed  to  the  entire  class  with  frequent  assignments  for independent  work. 
During  this  time,  the  teacher  and  aide  provide  individual  instruction. 
When  feasitle,  students  will  be  grouped  according  to  tasks  rather  than 
ability.  .  . 

Pennanent  grouping  occurs  for  Reading.     There  are  four  groups:  one 
high,  one  m^edium,  and  two  16w -groups .   ;  Stucjents  are  assigned  to  a  group 
based  ori  the  teacher^s  observation  of  the  student'^  performance  on  third- 
grade  level  Reading  material  during  the  first  f ew  wee'ks  of  school. 

*       Each  grdup  receives  instruction  in  phonics  and  rj^adlng  co\nprehensiori 
iii  addition- to  oral  reading.     Both, the  teachers  and  the  aide  work'with 
•e^ch  grpup  .but  not  at^'tjie  same  time.    Usually  the  teacher  provides  Reading 
.and  phonics  instruction."   The  aide  works  with  the  students  for  Reading 
and  comprehension  and  phonics  exercises.     Sometimes  the  aide  works  with 
each  group  for  additional,  oral  reading.     Independent  silent  reading  and/or 
written  exercises  are  assigned  during  the  Reading  period  to  allow  the 
teacher  ^nd  afide  to  work  with  each  group  separately. 
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The  mkin  textbooks  used  are  the  Keys  to  Reading  series  (Economy  ^  ,^ 
Company),  and  the  Spelling  and  English  Program  series  (Laidlaw) .  The. 
tutorette  system  (Audiotronics)  is  used  for  lisiiening  comprehension.     It  . 
includes  cassettes,  ear  phones,  and  worksheets.    Various  charts,  games,, 
puzzlfes,  flash  cards,  and  exei:cise  sheets  are  used  for  additional  instruc- 
tional  material.  ^  .  , 

Spanish  Language  Instruction^  forO^ative-Spanlsh  Speakers  *  ^  ^ 

'  •  *^       *  ^  . 

Seven  hours  (every  two  week's)  are  spent  in  Spanish^Language  Arts^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  language  used,  activities  and  instructional 

strategies  in- SLA  correspond  to  those  in  English  Language  Arts.  Grouping 

for  Spanish  ReadiAg  is  the  same  as  for  English-  Reading;  however,  there  are 

fewer  students  in  the  low  group  since  ther^  is  better,  comprehension  of 

*  ....  ' . 

Spanish .  ^ 

Textbooks  arid  instructional  material  for  SLA  include  the  Lengua  Espanola 
series,  ^1  Nuevo  Sembrador  series,  Texto  de  Unidades  e  Idacticas,  Diploma-  • 
Prim^t  Cur  so,  and  the  Tutore-te  System  •utrith  Spanish  tapes.     As  in  English 

Language  Arts,  various  charts,  games,* puzzles,  flash  cards,  and  exercise 

u  *  ' 

sheets  are  used  for  additional  instructional, material  in  SLA. 

g'panish  Language  Instruction  for  ftative-j^nglish  Speakers 

There  are  no  riative-Cnglish  speakers  in  this  class.  f  ' 

Mathematics  Instruction  '  . 

^^athematics  instruction  is  in  English  and  Spanish,  according  to  the 
plan  as  discussed  in  the  Major  Features  section.     Approximately  forty-five 
minutes  are  spent  on  Mathematics  each  day.     The  first  ten  or  fifteen' 
minutes  pf  class  time  are  spent  in  assigning  work  or  teacher  instruction. 
During  the  remaining  thirty  minutes,  the  teacher  and  the  aide  provide 
instruction  for  each  stydent  as  needed. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  measure- 
ment, and  geometry  are  included  in  the  course  content.     The  students  are 
also  exposed  to  the  new  math  system.    Matematica  para  la  Educacion 
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Priroarla  -  Libro  3  (Fondo  Educative  Interamericano,  S,A«)  and. Investi- 
gating School  Mathematics  are  the  main  textbooks^ used^    Additional  instructional 
materials,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  include  flash^ cards,  charts,  and 

exercise  sheets.       ..        >  .  ^  - 

*        ^     *i  . 

Cultural  Component  ' x  ' 

The  cultural  component  is  combined  with. Social  Studies.  ,  Instruction 
is. in  English  and  Spanish  according  to  the  plan  discussed  in  the  Major 
Featur'es  section.    While  the  course  content  is  regular  for  this  grade  level, 
Mexican  and  other  Hispanic  cultures  are  emphasized.     Students  leani  about 
holidays,  famous  people,.  History,  Geography,  Art,  Music,  games,  and  legends 
as  tl\ey  relate  to  the  Hispanic  culture. 

Both  the  %eacher  and  the  aide  have  developed  and  produced  instructional 

material  for  the  cultural  component.    These  include  , charts,  displays,  and 

*  .  ..  ' 

exercise  sheets.     The  Spanish  Language  Arts  textbooks  are  also  used  for  the 
cultural  component. 

\    »  Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Being  locate?!  in  a  small  community,  the  schools  are  a  focal  point  with 
much  parental  input  in  the  decision-making  process  in  school  affairs. 
Parental  contact  is  maintained  through  the  teachers  and  principals.  The 
district  policy  is  to  maintain  open  and  direct  communication  with  parents. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  attend  and  to  participate  in  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  and  school  board  meetings.    Most  parental  and  community  input 
concerning  all  matters  is  at  this  level.     Direct  parental  involvement  in 
the  classroom  usually,  is  at  open  houses,  parent  conferences,  and  special 
\  class  activities  such  as  parties  and  field  trips. 
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P  R  0  J  E  C  T.  35 


^  PROJECT  INFORMATION 

Project  Context  and  Target  Population'. 

Project  35  began  in  1972 •    The  District  is  located  in  a  small  rural 
town  with  a  population  of  5,000  to  6,000  inhabitants,    T^ie  town  is  situated 
thirty  miles  from  a  latge  city  and  approximately  eight  miles  from  a  large 
university. 

The  District  is  coiiq)osed  of  five  different  schools  serving  a  total 
enrollment  of  approximately  1,692  students.    These  five  schools  include 
School  A,  which  is  basically  a  kindergarten  scho^d;  School  B,  whieh  serves 
grades  1  through  5;  School  C,  an  elementary  scliool;  School  D,  a  junior  high 
-school  serving  grades  6  through  8;  and  School  E,  the  high  school. 

Project  35  serves  two  elementary  schools  and  the  local  junior  high 
school  where  the  sixth  grade  is  located.     Combined,  there  is  a  total  of  . 
thirteen  equivalency  classrooms  serving  a  total  of  290  students.     The  term 
"equivalency  classrooms"  is  used  h^ire  for  designating  open  ungraded  class- 
rooms.    There  exist  no  identifiable  classrooms  per  se.    An  open  classropm 
with  a  team-teaching  approach  is  employed,  and  student  schedules  vary  by 
section  for  kindergarten  through  grade  6, 

The  District  has  operated  a  bilingual  program  under  Title  VII  for  the 
past  four  years  (1972-76),     It  has  also  initiated  its  own  locally  funded 
bilingual-bicultural  program  in  the  1971-72  school  year.    The  District's 
only  other  elementary  school,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  105 
(half  of  whom  are  non-English-dominant  students),  started  a  bilingual/ . 
bicultural  program  for  kindergarten  through  grade  2  in  the  1975-76  school 
year.     The  expenses  for  this  program  were  paid  from  IdcatL  funds. 

The  AIR  study  sample  consisted  of  bilingual  classrooms  from  grades  2 
through  6,  These  are  located  at  School  B  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
grade  which  is  housed  at  the  adjacent  junior  high  school.  School  D, 
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Frcjn  50%  to  74%  of  the  county  population  is  of  limlt^ed  English-speaking 
abi^lity.  .  Approximafely  70%  of  the  students  in  the  elementary  school  (School 
B)  chosen  for  the ^IR  study  sample  are  of  >Iexican  descent,  and  about  30%  are 
of  white  n6n-Hispanic  descent.     Figures  quoted  in  the  project  propb^al  state 
that  approximately  52%  ^  the  students  within  the  District  came  from  families 
"^whose  dominant  language  ia  not  English  (57%  at  School  B) .    Accordirg  to  the 
principal,'  only  about ^20%  of  the. school's  70%  Mexican-American  pupil  popula- 
tion tome  from  families  who  are  Spanish  monolingual;  the  rest  possess  varying 
degrees  of  bilingualism.  ,        -  . 

The  wage-earners  in  the'  District  are  mostly  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
workers.    Most  of  the  semiskilled  workers  who  live  in  the  town  hold  jobs 
in  the  nearby  large  city  or  the  university.- town.  ,  The  town  offfers  jobs  - 
mostly  in -construction  work  and  at  a,,chemical  plant  that  manufactures 
plastics,  where  most  of  the  town's  Mexican- American  community  is  employed. 
The  average  gross  annual  income  ranges  from  approximately  $8,000  to 
$12,000.  , 

At-School  B,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  school  student  population 
is^  considered"  to  .^me  frolh'^lii-^-income  families.    Of  that  total,  app^xi- 
m^tely  92%  are  of  non-ETnglisl^domi^ant  b^kground  and  8%  are  of  English- 
dominant  background.    The  families  who  live  in  the  project  school  atten- 
dance areas  are  fair"!ty  settled  with  aUout  a  10%  mobility  rate  in  and  out 

y  ■  ^ 

«' 

of  school.  , 

Standardized  tests  such  as'  the'  Picttorial  Test  of  Bilingualism  and 
Language  Dominance  (Nelson,  Fellnet,  Norrell)  and  locally  developed  tests 
and  inventories  as  well  as  teacher  observation  are  use^  in  assessing  arid 
idei'Jti.fying  students  in  need  of  the, services  offered  by  the  bilingual 
ptoject.     Students  can  be  matriculated  in  the  program  upon  written 
permission  or  request.     Stbdents  who  are  o£  English-dominant  background 
may  also  enter  the  program  upon  parental. request.    However,  students  who 
show  a  need  receive  preferential  placement.  •  ^, 
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^^-^  Goals  and/or  Objectives  .      .'^  . 

41:ie  bilingual  project  lists  several  principal  component  goals, 
^-    objectives,  and  measurable  objectives  for  each  gr^de  level  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  6.    The  project  itself  has  a  set  of  short-term  objectives 
and  long-range  objec|^ves  in  four  different  areas.    The  long-range 
objectives  include  the  fo.llowinp: 

•  Instructional  Component  \ 

,  ^  •To  establish  both  Spanish  and  English  as  media  for  fnstruc- 

tion  - 

•  To  assist  the  student  of  limited  English.-speaking  ability  to 
keep  pa.ce  with  other  students 

•  To  develop  a  positive  self^concept  ip  the  student  through 
a  culturally  relevant  cui^iculum    •  \ 

Staff  Development  Component 

»   

•  -To  develop  teacher  awareness  of  the  need  for  bilingual 
I     •  *  ■ 

e'Sucation  thereby  changing  the  attitude  that  English  should 

be  the  only  medium  of  instruction 

•  To  develop  a  team  of  professionals  capable  of  teaching  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  through  collegiate  training  leading 
toward  a  master^s  degree  in  bilingual/bicultural  education 

y 

•  To  develop  a  group  of  paraprofessionals  who  with  college 
training  can  return  to  the  District  with  a  bachel^r^s 
degree  and  bilingual/bicultural  certification 

,    .  Parent  and  Community  Involvement  Component 

•  To  make  the  parents  and  community  aware, of  the  existence  of 

■  -  bilingual  education  programs 

•  To  involve  or  incorporate  the  parents  into  the  learning 

■  ^  ,^  process  of  the  student 

Materials  Acquisition  Component  • 

•  To  acquire  and  develop  materials  needed  in  order  to 
.       *,      accomplish  established  objectives 
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.  .  Project  Staff 

The  project  staff  for  spe      ic  program  considerations  involves  a 
total  of  twelve  teachers  and  six  aides  (one  for- each  section) .    Of. the 
twelve  teachprs,  nine  are  of  Hispanic  descent,  and  three  are  of  white 
non-Hispanic  descent  while  all  six  aides  are  bilingual  Hispianics.  The 
aides  are  funded  directly  b;     i  tlro  VII  while  the  teachers  are  funded 
by  the  state.    However,  the  state  does  not  fund  the  teachers  for  time 
spent  on  inservice  training  for  education  or  fund  substitutes  for  such 
events.     Title  VII,  then,  provides  funding  for  designated  teacher  inservice 
activities.    The  following  table  shows  the  way  J.n  which  these  twelve 
teacher-tQams  are  distributed  by  grade  for  specific  program  instruction. 

Table  1. 


V 


Grade 

TEACHER-  TEAll  DISTRIBUTION 
Teachers 

K 

1  bilingual,  1  monolingual  English 

1 

2  bilinguals 

2 

2  bilinguals  ' 

3 

1  bilingual,  1  monolingual  English 

4 

1  bilingual,  1  monolingual  English 

5* 

1  bilingual 

6* 

1  bilingual 

*  No  team  is  used  here  as  far  as  bilingual  iristructiop  is 
concerned. 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aideswhose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study, 


TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study 
Total  pumbdr  of  questionnaires  received 


Teachers 

10 
8 


Aides 

6 


Hxghest  earned  college  decree; 
Np  degree  ^ 

Degree  ..or  diplom^^  based  on  less  than  4  years  of  work 
B»A»  or  B»S« 

Teaching  credentiial  only 
M.A,  or  higher 
No  response 


Type  of  s^-^^  t-eaching  credential  held: 
Non^credentialed 

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 
emergency 

Regular  credential 

Bllingual-bicultural  teaching  credential 
No  response 


2 


Years  of  full-tlmig  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years; 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 

^30  or  more  years 
No  response 
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Teachers  Aides 


Years  of  teachinR  Ir.  a  bilinp:ual  progratn: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  ye'jar 

2  yejars 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  b  years 
No  response 


1  . 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
bllingual-bicultural  education: 
1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours) 
-6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours) 
J.6-30  quarter  units  (11-20  semester  hours) 


More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs.)  3_ 

So  college  training  in  bilinguai-biciiitural   ^ 

Kg  response   


1  - 


Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
vorkshops  specifically  devoted  to  bilingual-bicultural 
education:  ^\ 
1  day  or  less  -  \ 

2-15  days  \ 
15-30  days  \^ 
More  than  30  days  ^ \^ 

None  .  "^"^ 
No  response 
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In  addition  to  the  teachers  who  work  on  the  /^ilihgual  project,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  teachers  and  aides  with  whom  the  students  work.  The 
total  number  of  staff  each  student  is  exposed  to  is  contingent  upon  that 
student's  grouping  schedule.     For  instance,  in  the  third  grade,  four  groups 
from  the  bilingual  sections  may  be  assigned  to  either  of  their  .bilingual 
team  teachers  for  English  Reading,  and  the  rest  of  the  bilingual  students 
are  distributed  between  two  other  third-grade  teachers.    All  students  work, 
dally  with  an  Art  teacher,  a  Music  teacher,  and  a  Physical  Education 
teacher  in  addition  to  Title  I  aides.     The  District  also  provides  two 
learning  disabilities  teachers  (both  white  non-Hispanic)  and  three  remedial 
Reading  teachers  (two  Hispanic  and  one  white  non-Hispanic)  who  are  available 
by  need  to  participants  in  the  bilingual  project.     School  B's  library 
and  media  center  are  run  by  a  full-time  Title  I  aide  under  the  supervision 
of  the  high  school  librarian,     (The  high  school  and  junior  high  are  on  the 
same  school  grounds.) 

Sources  of  Project  Funding 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administered 
by  the  bilingual  project: 

Title  VII  $84,680 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  -0- 

TOTAL  $84,680 


•    Per  pupil 


$292.00 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

School  B 

Federal  and  State  * 
Other  * 

TOTAL  *  .  . 

•    Per  pupil  $48. 2&'- 


•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants $340.28 

*    The  total  school  district  Title  I  grant  is  $105,000,  of  which  $14,000 
is  allocated  to  the  schools  in  the  bilingual  education  project.  Since 
ther\e  are  290  students  involved  in  bilingual  education  here,  this  comes 
to  $)(^8.28  from  Title  I  per  pupil. 
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other  project  staff  directly  funded  by  Title  VII  include  tlie  Project 
Director,  one  school/community  liaison,  and  one  full-time  secretary.    Part-  - 
time  contributions  are  made  from  an  evaluator,  a  bookkeeper,  and  various 
professional  consultants. 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 

Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed 

School  B  (grades  1  through  5)  and  School  A  (kindergarten)  operate  \ 
under  an  open-classroom,  team^-teaching  system  and  plan  to  incorporate  al 
nongraded  approach  in  the  near  future.     The  sixth  grade  operates  under  a 
junior  high  school  departmentalized  system.     The  main  overall  objective  1 
of  the  entire  program  is  to  provide  bilingual  .education  for  all  students!  * 
without  actually  having  to  separate  them  for  any  substantial  length  of  \ 
time^.     The  project  provides  for  heterogeneous  grouping  representing  both 
language-dominance  and  ethnic  backgrounds Sttidents  in  the  bilingual  ^ 
project  are  in  mixed  homerooms  and  come  together  as  a  "bilingual  class" 
for  instruction  relevant  to  their  designated  bilingual  program  by  grade 
level.  .  -  " 

Each  grade  level  at  School  B  is  divided  into  two  sections  (AB  and  CD) * 
according  to  ability.     The  AB  sections  range  from  high/enrichment  to 
average/fiijgh  abilities,  and  the  CD  sections  range  from  average  to  low/remedial 
abilities.     The  open  classroom  area  is  approximately  five  years  old, 
bright  and  colorfully  decorated  and  in  excellent  physical  condition.  A 
goal  of  the  district  teaching  Staff  is  to  instill  in  the  students  a 
sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  for  their  school..    The  .school  furnish- 
ings, supplies,  and  wall-to-wall  carpeting  were  in  excellent  and  clean 

\   ^ 

condition.  \ 

The  project  treats  bilingual  education  not  only  as  a  necessity  but  as 
an  educational  enrichment  as  well.    When  either  the  Spanish-dominant  pr 
the  English-dominant  student  attains  proficiency  in  the  designated 
second  language,  he/she  remains  in  the  project.    The  sixth-graders 
receive  most  of  their  daily  instruction  in  English  but  come  together 
for  Spanish  Language  Arts  with  the  bilingual  teacher. 
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Most  bilingual  sections  are  assigned  to  teams  of  two  teachers.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  compose  each  team  of  one  bilingual  and  one  English- 
monolingua'l  teacher.    The  first  and  second  grades  use  teams  of  thr^e  teachers^^ 
because  of  the 'greater  number  of  program  participants  in  these  grades. 

Art,  Music,  and  Physical  Education  are  taught  to  all  students  on  a 
daily  basis  by  special  teachers.    All  teachers  at  each  grade  level  share 
the  responsibility  for  teaching  English  Reading.     For  example,  the  entire 
.  fqurth-grade  class  is  ability-grouped  into  eight  different  small  sections 
regardless  pf  whether  the  students  are  participants  in  the  bilingual 
project.    There  are  four  fourth-grade  teachers  (bilingual  team  and  non- 
bilingual  team)  ,  and  therefore  each  teacher  is  assigned  two  English 
Reading  groups." 

The  AB  and  CD  sections  at  School  B  are  further  divided  into  two 
sections  each  (AB^,  AB^i  CD^,  CD^,)  which  are  instructed  alternately  by 
the  bilingual  teacher  and  the  English  monolingual  team  teacher.  These 
four  sections  are  further  subdivided  into  smaller  groups  between  each- 
teacher  and  whatever  paraprofessional  (aide,  student,  teacher,  or  junior 
college  assistant)  is  .assigned  to  that  particular  teacher.     The  elementary 
program  has  been  recently  selected  by  the  State  Education  Agency  as  a 
demonstration  school  for.  outstanding  practices  in  individualizing  instruc- 
tion.   Many  other  school* districts  are  visiting  the  project  classrooms, 
and  some  plan  to  implement  similar  projects  next  year. 

Another  important  aspect  of . the  project  is  the,  close  relationship  it 
maintains  with  the  nearby  university  in  the  area  of. staff  development.  The 
university  is  one  of  the  firat  to  offer  a  bilingual  teacher-training 
program  in  the  state.     It  presently  offers  programs  in  the  area  of  bilingual/ 
bicultural  education  leading  toward  bachelor  through  doctoral  degrees.  ^ 
There  are  presently  fifteen  professionals  in  the  District  enrolled  in 
courses  leading  toward- a  master's  degree  in  Bilingual/Bicultuiral  Education 
and  nine  paraprpf essionals  enrolled  in  courses  leading  toward  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  and  bilingual/bicultural  certification.     The  School  B 
principal,  along  with  other  English-monolingual  staff  were  currently 
enrolled  in  Spanish  courses  at  the  time  of  visitation.     It  is  anticipated 
that  at  least  50%  of  the  elementary  school  staff  in  the  future  will  be 
bilingual.  .     ^  ggj^  ^  „ 
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.     Adjacent  to  the  teachers'  lunchroom,  there  is  a  teachers'  workroom 
equipped  with  a  large  resource  library  which  is  utilized  for  team 
aaectings  and  planning  periods.    The  enrichment  courses  (i.e.' music, 
art,  physical  education)  are  planned  and  taught. by  specialists.     It  was 
indicated  that  a  large  number  of  students  at  School  B  play  a  musical 
instrument  of  some  sort  (including  the  guitar)  and  that  all  students  are  . 
taught  to  read  music. 

Impact  Study  Samples 

''    Because  none  of  these  classrooms  is  wholly  bilingual,  a  random 
selection  of  students  participating  in  the  program  was  made.  Thes.e 
students  were  pulled  from  different  bilingual  sections  at  each  grade 
level  and  tested  in  separate  classrooms.     Since  the  number  of  participants 
varied  greatly  among^rades  2  through  6,  it  was  decided  to  sample  a 
nuinber  representative  of.  an  average  class  size  per  level.  Consequently, 
it  was  decided  to  test  one-third  of  the  second-graders,  one-half  of\the  ' 
third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-graders,  and  all  of  the  sixth-graders.  Accor- 
dingly, twenty-six  out  of  fifty-nine  second  graders,  twenty-one  out 
forty-two  third-graders,  twenty-three  out  of  forty-four  fourth- gradeJrs, 
seventeen  oyt  of  thirty-^two  fifth-graders,  and  nineteen  out  of  nineteen  * 
sixth- gvaiij^??  were  randomly  selected  for  AIR  testing  purposes. 

The  students  tested  in  grades  three  and  four,  were  further  randomly 
selected  for  intensive  study  purposes.    The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  educational  program  these  tv;o  groups  receive. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  3  - 

English  Language  Instructidi  for > Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  entire  third  grade  is  bfoken  up  into  eight  different  Reading 
groups  (AB^  through  AB^,  and  CD^  through  CD^)  according  to  ability.  The 
four  third-grade  teachers  are  each  responsible  for  teaching  two  English 
Reading  groups  daily.     Each  group\fneets  for  one  hour  daily,  and  all  groups 
use  the  Har court  Brace  Jovanovich  Reading  Series,  Levels  4  to  8.     The  crite 
ria  for  designating  the  grouping  pattern  are  derived  from  the  basaL  stan-  ^ 
dardized  test  results  and  from  teacher  observation.    However,  the  AB/CD 
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sections  are  already  ability-grouped  on  a  larger  scale.    The  feight  Reading 
groups  range  from  high  to  low/remedial  abilities.  ' 

Out- of  those. students  randomly  selected  for  testing  in  part  of  the 
project,  the  ;bilihgual  teacher  hais  six  students  in  her  high-ability  group 
(eleven  in  the  actual  grovp)  and  four  students  in  her  low-ability  group  ; 
(eleven  in  the  actual  group  also)  ;    Her  English  monolingual  team  teacher 
instructs  two  of  the  students  tested  in  an 'average-ability  group  and  three 
in  the  'low- remedial  group..     There  are  also  six  others  students  that  were 
tested  in  the  remaining  i three  average/low  group)S  which  are  taught  by  the 
other  English  monolingual  teachers . 

•  \-  ■ 

Phonics  and  other  specific  Rea^ng  skills  are  taught  in  the  Reading 
groups  while  library  skills  are  taught;  to  the  entire  cj.ass  once  a  week  , 
(thirty  minutes)  during  the  Mathematics  drill  period.    Out  of  each  hour 
devoted  to  Reading,  each  group  spends  approximately  twenty  minutes  on 
direct  instruction  and  about  forty  minutes  on  independent  work  assignments. 
Groups  can  be  rearranged  within  their  prospective  AB/CD  sections  upon  unit 
test  results  h^s'ed  on  ability  and  need. 

Aside  from  the  English . Reading  period,  the  students  ifeceive  English 
Language  Arts  instruction  tvice  a  week  for  thirty  minutes'  fron  the  English 
monolingual  team  teacher  in  addition  to  thirty, minutes  of ^spelling  instruc- 
tion every  other  day  (five  times  every  two  weeks).     DAiring;  the  Language  Arts 
period,  the  team  teacher  covers  the  skills  of  punctuation,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  creative  writing.     Spelling  is  taught  as. a  separate  class  by 
rthe  same  teacher.    With  English  Language  Arts  and  spelling  combined,  the 
'  students  spend  approximately  an  hour  weekly  on  independent  study  and  another 
hour  in  direct  instruction  time.     One  student  with  learning  disabilities 
receives  individualized  instruction  in  these  areas.     Instruction  is  given 
in  groups  (AB/CD).     Each  section  comprises  a  class  of .  about  twenty-one 
pupils.     The  textbooks  used  ara  Power  to'  Spell  3  (Houghton  Mllpiin  Co.)  and 
Adventures  in  English  (Laidlaw). 


Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English  Speakers 

Spanish  Reading  is  taught  by  the  bilinguaT  team  teacher  arid  the- 
'bilingual  aide  for  thirty  minutes  every  other  day  for  each  AB/CD  section. 

While  the  English  monolingual  teacher  teaches  one  section  spelling,  the 

\  ■ 
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bilingual  teacher  teaches  the  other  section  Spanish  Reading*    They  alternate 
sections  every  other  day.    When  in  Spanish  Reading,  the  aide  and  the 
teacher  subdivide  each  section  into  two  smaller  groups,  a  bilingual  group 
,and  an  English-dominant,  group.     They  also  alternate  the  subgroups  for 
instructional  purposes.     In  the  bilingual  sections,  the  Spanish  readers  in 
Section  AB  were  using  the  textbook,  Libro  Segundo.de  Lectura  (la  Escuela 
Nueva)  and  Lgr...  ua  Espanola  2  (EDIME) ,     The  Spanish  readers  in  section  CD 
were  using  Bibro  Primero  de  lectura  and  Lengua  Espanola  2.  . 

The  English-dominant  subgroups  within  each  section  receive  Spanish  as 
a  Second  Language  (SSL)  instruction  during  the  Spanish  Reading 'period  and 
additional  vocabulary  drills,  exercises,  and  audiovisual  instruction  » 
through  a  bilingual  or  direct-translation  approach. 

The  students  in  each  section  receive  approximately  twenty  minutes  of 
instruction  each  time  they  meet  and. work  independently  for  about  ten 
minutes..    The  skills  of  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  are  incorporated 
into  the  above  time  allocation  within  the  Reading  lesson. 

Mathematics  Instruction  .  * 

The  bilingual  component  in  the  third  grade  is  broken  up  into  four 
different  Mathematics  groups.     The  bilingual  teacher  and  aide  are  responsibl 
for  instructing  two  thirty-minute  sections  daily,  and  the  monolingual  team" 
teacher  instructs  the  remaining  two  groups.    Essentially,  Section  AB  is 
broken  up  into  AB^^  and  AB^."    Section  CD  is  also  broken  up  Into  CD^^  and 
CD^*     Out  of  the  students  tested,  there  are  seven  in  the  high-ability 
(ABj^)  group,  two  in  medium/high-ability  (AB^)  -^roup,  six  in  the  average- 
ability  (CD^)  group,  and  six  in  the  low- ability  (CD^)  group.  One^tudent 
with  learning  disabilities  receives  individualized  instruction  with  the 
low-abilitj^  group  -by  the  English  monolingual  teacher.    During  the  Mathe-  , 
matics  class,  the  concepts  and  skills  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division,  ratios,  and  measurements  are  taught  by  using  modern 
mathematical  concepts  and  the  textbook  Modem  Mathema;tics  (Silver  Burdett)  . 
The  students  can  change  groups  within  their  section  depending  upon  ability 
and  need  on  a  unit  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Mathematics  class,  where  concept  learning 
is  stressed,  eqch  group  receives  thirty  minutes  of  Mathematics  drill 
practice  four  times  a  week.    Mathematical  games  and  drill  exercises  are 
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used  in  this  class  to  reinforce  the  concepts  learned  in  the  regular  .  _ 

Mathematics  class.    The  bilingual  students  receive  the  Mathematics  drill 
class  in  Spanish  two  of  the  four  times. weekly  from  the  bilingual  teacher 
and  aide."  With  the  Mathematics  class  and  Mathematics  drill  combined,  the 
students  receive  approximately  two  hours  of  Mathematics  independent  work 
and  about  2.  1/2  hours  of  direct  instruction  weekly.  • 

'      . .  **  . 

Cultural  Component  . 

Spanish  culture  is  taught  by  the  bilingual  teacher  and  aide  to  one 
section  while  the  team  teacher  teaches  English  Language  Arts  to  the  other. 
They  alternate. sections . every  other  day.     Thus,  each  section  receives  the 
above  cla.ss  twice  a  week.     One  day  each  week  (Friday)  is  spent  in  a 
combined  audiovisual  activity.    The  bilingual  teacher  covers  everything 
from  art  and-  cooking  to  famous  people  within  the  cultural  component.  At 
'times,  she  subdivides  the  sections  according  to  language  dominance.  On 
these  occasions,  the  aide  instructs  the  English-dominant  students  in 
another  room,  and  the  bilinguals  remain  with  the  teacher  for  a  Spanish- 
language  cultural  experience.    Each  section  receives  .thirty  minutes  of 
Spanish  cv.lture  twice  a  week. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  4 

Ennli sh  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

.     Tne  entire  fourth  grade. at  School  B  is  also  broken^up  into  eight 
Reading  groups,  regardless  of  whether  the  students  are  in  the  bilingual 
project,- ranging  from  a  high/enrichment  level  to  a  third-grade  remedial 
level.     The  four  fourth-grade  teachers  are  each  responsible  for  teaching 
two  sections  of  English  Reading  instruction  on  a  daily 'basis.     Each  group 
meets  for  sixty  minutes  four  times  a  wefek  (four  hours),  and  for  one  hour 
of  library  work  also  on  a  weekly  basis.     JTince  the. students  were  randomly  , 
selected  from  heterogeneous  homerooms  for  testing,  the  twenty-three 
fourth-graders  included  in  the  Impact  Study  come  from  seven  different 
Reading  groups.  • 

Four  groups  are  of  high  Reading  ability  (one  of  which  is  considered 
an  enrichment  group) .    All  four  high-ability  groups  were  reading  at 
some  point  in  Kaleidoscope  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.)  at  the  time  of  visitation. 
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The  main  differences  among* the  high-ability  groups  are  variations  in 
reading  speed. 

'  Aside  from  the  high-ability  groups,  there  is  an_average,  a  low  (3.2) 
level,  a  fourth-grade  remedial, .  and  a  third-grade  remedial  group.  There 
are  two  students  in  the  3.2  level,  two  in  the  fourth-grade  remedial,  and 
one  in  the  third-grade  remedial  section  that  were  selected  for  AIR 
testing.    At  the  time  of  visitation,  the  3.2  level  wasi  currently  reading 
the  book  Fiesta  (MaGinnltie  Co. )  and  the  third-grade  remedial  group  was 
reading  the  first  part  of  Seeking  Adventure. 

Most  groups  spend  an  average  of  twenty-five  minutes  on  direct 
Reading  instruction  and  about:  thirty-five  minutes  on  independent  seat 
work  that  is  directly  related>,to  their  Reading  assignment.    Aii  average 
terjcher's  Reading  section  consists  of  approximately  ten  students^  The 
fourth-grade  bilingual  teacher  teaches  a  high-ability  Reading  g\oup  which 
consists  of  thirteen  pupils.     She  also  teaches  a  low-ability  group  which  . 
consist^  of  eight  pupils.     In  these  two  particular  groups,  a  Title  VII 
bilingual  aide  is  present,  and  thus  these  groups  are  further  subdivided 
into  smaller  groups.    IThile  some  are  reading  with  the  teacher, ^ others  are 
involved  with  seat  work.     The  English  monolingual  team  teacher  is  respon- 
sible for  teaching  one  high-ability  group  and  the  third-grade  remedial 
fourth-grade  section.    This  teacher  usually  receives  extra  help,  tihough  . 
not  constantly  throughout  the  year,  from  either  a  junioi:^  college  assistant 
or  a  student  teacher.    Therefore,  she  also  is  able,  to  individualize  and 
divide  her  groups  wher  necessary  for  instru.ction.    The  remaining  two 
fourth-grade  teachers  generally  teach  alone;  however,  they  subdivide  their  \ 
sections  into  .smaller  units  when  necessary  for  instructional  purposes. 

Instruction  within  these  Reading  groups  is  given- as  though  they 
were  an  eptire  class,  but  the  groups  are  broken  up  into  even  smaller  units 
when  necessary.  .  * 

English  Language  Arts  is  taught  separately  from  the  Reading  period  to 
the  fourth-grade  bilingual  participants  (AB  and  CD)  by  the  English  mono- 
lingual  team  teacher.    While  she  is  working  with  one  section,  the  bilingual 
teacher  teaches  Spanish  Language  Arts  to  the  other  section..  They 
alt-ernate  groups  every  other  day.    Thus,  each  AB/CD  group  receives 
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English  Language  Arts  five  times  every  two  weeks.     Each  period  is  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  1  to  forty  minutes  long.    Each  bilingual  AB/CD  section 
consists  of  approxiina?:cly  twenty-one  students. 

The  teacher  uses  the  books  Exploring  in  English  (Laidlaw) ,  Our 
Language  Today  (American  Book'Co.),  and  Power  to  Spell  4  (Houghton-Mifflin 
Co.)  in  teaching  English  Language  Arts.     The  skills  covered  include  capif- 
talization,  punctua!tion,  spelling,  granmiar,  creative  writing,  and  non- 
fictional  writing.     She  employs  a  combination  of  teaching  methods  which 
include  entire-clas|s  instruction,  , individualized  instruction,  and  grouping 
by  need.     Often  shel  splicr^  the;^ctions  into  small  groups  and  alternates 
teaching  with  the  studen teacher . 

Each  week  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  the  students  must  write  a Lbook 
report  and  then  share  it  with  the  class.    Drama  and  ppetry  skills  are 
taught  only  within  the  Reading  groups ..: /The  criteria  for  designating  the 
grouping  arrangement  are  based  upon  the  previous  year's  arrangement  with 
.jnodifications  made" on  the  basis  of  teacher  observations  and  scores  on  the 
Gates-MacGlnitie  Reading  Test.     Students  rarely  regroup  during  the  school 
year. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  and  Native-English 
Speakers 

As  mentioned  in  the  above  section,  the  bilingual  teacher  teaches 
Spanish  Language  Arts  while  the  team  teacher  instructs  English  Language 
Arts  in  the  adjacent  learning  station.     The  AB  group  (twenty-one  students) 
and  the  CD  group  (twenty-two-students) ,  are  instructed  alternately  and 
therefore  receive  thirty-five  minutes  of  Spanish  Language  Arts  eyery 
other  day.     During  the  class  period,  each  group  is  divided  into  two  . 
sections  according  to  language  doitdnance  and  Spanish  Reading  ability. 
All  instruction  is  given  through  a  small- group  approach  with  the  exception 

of  library  work  which  is  done  on  an  individual  basis.     Group  AB  is  broken 

(I 

up  into  AB^  and  AB2  sections.    AB^  consists  of  thirteen  bilingual  students 
..who  are  of  high  Spanish  Reading  ability.     AB^-  consists  of  eight  high- 
ability  students  who  are  predominantly  English  dominant.  .  They  receive 
an  SSL  program  while. AB^  receives  a  Spanish  Language  Arts  program.  The, 
bilingual  teacher  and  the  Title  VII  aide  alternate  these  two  sections 
for  instructional  purposes. 
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The  CD  group  Is  broken  up  into  CD^  and  CD^  sections.    CD^  consists  of 
eleven  Hispanic  high-ability  Spanish  readers  (they  are  considered  to  be 
average-ability  English  readers).     Section         conisists  of  eleven 
Hispanic  students  who  are  of  low  Spanish  Reading  ability. 

Each  group  spends  approximately  forty-five  minutes  a  week  in  a  combi- 
nation of  Reading  instruction  and  reading  independent  seatwork.    An  average 

,  ...  •  ^ 

of  twenty  minutes  weekly  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  Spanish  oral 

language  arts  covering  the  skills  of  drama,  skits  (puppetry),  storytelling, 
choral  reading,  -and  sharing.  •  . 

Written  Language  Arts  is  covered  for  approximately  forty-five  minutes, 
weekly  by  each  group.     About  twenty  minutes  are  spent  on  group  instruction 
by  the  teacher  and  about  twenty-five  minutes  on  independent . seat  work  on 
a**  weekly  b-asiSr.-    The  areafe  covered  in  Spanish  Language  Arts  include 
capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  and.  creative  writing.  The 
amount  of  independent  time  spent  on  their  language  workbook  overlaps 
with  tfie  independent  study  time  indicate'd  in  Spanish  Reading.  . 

The  top  Spanish  Reading  groups  (AB    and  CD-)  were  using  "the  textbook 

i     ff>        i    .  , 

Libro  De  I^ectu^a^(La  Escuela  Nueva)  and  were  almost  finished  ^-^Ith  Del 
Campo  al  Pueblo  (Laidlaw)  .at  the  time  of  visitation.     The  lower  Spanish 
abilijty  groups  (AB^  and  CD^)  were  reading  the  textbook*,  Nuestros  Aminos 
(Laidlaw)  and  using  Diccidnario  Del>Lenguaje  Usual  (Santillana).  ^at  the 

time  of  visitation.    All  sections  were  using  the  workbook- Lengua    - 

Espanola  3  (EDIME,  Spain). 

Tiie  students  within  each  section  of  AB  or  CD  have  the  opporttinity  to 
regroup  within  their  main  group  at  the  .end  of  each  six  weeks  according 
to  ability  and  need  based  on  unit  test  and  teacher  ofeservationT 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  on  an  individualized -contract  "system  with  group- 
ing according  to  need  by  the  two  team . teachers .    Each  AB/CD  section  meets 

or  approximately  forty  minutes  daily  (five  times  a  week)  .  {iiach  section,  ii 
further  divided  for  instruction  (by  the  Jteaching  team)  ..."^  smaller  groups 
within  eaqh  section  depending  on^ mastery  levels.  The  st.udents  can  move  be- 
tween th^  two  groups  within  ^ach  section  depending  on  their  specific  skill 
needs.     The  bilingual  team  teacher  is  assisted  by  the  bilingual  aide,  ^ 
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and  the  monolingual  team  teacher  is  often  assisted  by  a  junior  colleige 
assistant  or  student  teacher.  *  During  the  forty  minute  Mathematics  class, 

'is  " 

approximately  thirty  minutes  are  spent  on  independe'nt  work,  and  about 
ten  minutes  are  spent  on  direct  instruction. 

The  students  regroup  at  least  bimonthly  within  their  respective  AB/ 
CD  sections  depending  upon  Xheir  mastery  level.     The  teachers  alternate  », 
groups  informally  every  few  weeks.     The  language  used  for  instruction  in  » 
the  groups  taught  by  the  English  monolingual  teachet  is  English' while  both 
languages  are  allowed  and  used  freely  in  the  groups  taught  by  the  bilingual 
teacher V.  .  • 

The  basic  skills  covered  include  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
•and  dividison.     The  basic  textbook  used  is  Exploring  Elementary  Mathematics 
(Holt.,  lyinehatt  &  Winston,  Inc.)   '/  .       ■  . 

Cultural  Component 

Hispanic  culture  is  taught  as  a  series  of  special  \3ocial  Studies  units. 

During  one  summer,  a  group  of  bilingual  teachers  developed  a  Hispanic 

■  ■  ■ 

cultural  curriculum  which  is  made  available  to  all  teachers.    When  the 
cultural  component  is  taught  as  a  unit,  the  bilingual  team  teachier 
emphasizes  Mexican  culture,  while  the  English  monolingual  teacher  empha- 
sizes the  geographical  and  historical  aspects.     Each  teacher  spends  thirty 
minutes  with,  each  section  and  then  alternates  groups.     Thus,  each  A9/CD 
section  receives  one  hour  of  cultural  studies  a  week. 

Parent  an'd  Community  Involvement 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  the  bilingual  project  kept  the 
parents  and  community  informed  of  project  functions  and  activities  by  means 
of  newspaper,  radio,  and  project  and  Advisory  Committee  newsletters. 

Much  of  the  parent  involvement  in  the  project  is  realized  through^  the 
Bilingual  Parent  Advisory  Committee.     Free  baby-sitting  and  refreshments 
are  provided  at  these  bimonthly  meetings.     Out  of  the  third-  arid  fourth-  " 
grade  bilingual  sections  observed  in  the  intensive  sample,  the  teachers 
estimated  that  from  30%  to  40%  of  the  parents  in  their  bilingual  sections 
attend  regularly.    Once  a  month,  each  bilingual  grade  level  takes  turns 
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putting  on  a  performance  for  the  parents.^  -Usually,  90%  of  that  section's 
parents  come  if  their 'child  is  involved.    The  mothers  from  the  Bilingual 
Parent  Advisory  Committee  visit  the  bilingual  sections  now  and. then,  and  at 
least  75%  of  the  parents  whose  children  participate  in  the  project  come  to 
the  annual  open  house.    Most  of  the  parents  in  the  bilingual  sections  will 
come  to  have  a  conference  ,w£th  the  teachers  if  specifically  asked  to  come. 
Generally,  this  is  done  if  a  specific  problem  arises.     Several  others 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  discuss  matters  of  concern  with  the  teachers. 

Aside  from  individual  conferences,  the  teachers  see  many  of  the  parents 
'at'^he'  Hilihgual  TTA  /  '  An  avet  — 
participate  by  helping  to  organize  and  provide  food  for  class  parties  by 
grade  level  throughout  the  year.    Also,  every  Friday  morning,  each  grade 
level  takes  turns  putting  on  a  performance  (play,  skit,  etc.)  for  the 
entire  elementary  program,  and  parents  are  welcome  to  attend, 

According  to  the  teacher  interviewed,  40%  of  the  parents  of  third- 
grade  project  students  are  involved  in  the  monthly  Bilingual  Parent  Advisory 
Committee.     At  least  for.r  parents  participate  in  field  trip  activities  each 
semester,  and  eight  parents  help  organize  and  supervise  class  parties  on  a  . 
yearly  basis. ^   The  teacher  had  formally  met  with  at  least  five  parents 
for  specific  student  conferences  at  the  time  of  visitation;  however,  she 
informally  sees  many  others  at  the  Bilingual  PTA  and  other  school  functions. 
At  least  75%  come  to  the  annual  school  open  house. 

Parent  involvement  for  the  fourth-grade  classroom  is  mostly  realized 
through  active  participation  in  the  Bilingual  Parent  Advisory  Committee. 
According  to  the  bilingual  teacher,  from  twenty  to  thirty  parents  in  the 
combined  AB/CD  section  participate  in  the  monthly  meetings.    At  the  time  . 
of  visitation,  the  bilingual  teacher  had  met  with  at  least  ten  different 
parents  for  specific  student  conferences  but  had  met  the  rest  informally 
at  either  the  Bilingual  PTA  or  at  the  annual  school  open  house.  (75%  usually 
attend).     At  least  eight  different  parents  are  asked  to  participate 
throughout  the  year  in  organizing  clar s  parties,  and  at  least  six  parents 
will  come  about  five  times  a  year  for  special  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
The  teacher  indicates  that  there  is  a  very  good  parent  turnout  for  evening 
performances  and  programs  such  as  the  Christmas  production. 
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PROJEcr  INFORMATION 

  Project  Context  and  Tarr.et  Population  / 

Project  36  is  located  in  a  rural  city  approximately  f ifity  miles  from 
a* large  metropolitan  city  and  has  a  population  of  about  13,300.  Approxi- 
mately 3,300  students  'attend  .public  schools,  and  approxima:tely  800,  attend 
•private  -  schO|Ols%-"-The --D±sfeTict'^-l^ 

schools,  one  junior  high  school,  /and  one  high  school.    Approximately  10% 


of  the  ttrtal  school 'district"nBnroT:im^  while  8% 

of  the'  city's  total  population  is  of  Hispanic  background.    The  Spanish- 
sumamed  population  in  the  cltyj  has  increased  by  81%  since  1969. 

^  /  I  -  " 

Two  elementary  schools  and-  one  junior  high  (where  the  sixth  grade  is 
located)  participate  in  the  program.    The  Spanish-surnamed  enrollment  is 
estimated  to  be  21%  at  one  elkmentary  school  and  19%  at  the  other*  The 
junior  high  school  Spanish-surnamed  population  is  estimated  to  be  8%. 

•    I  / 

Most  of  the .  families  settved  by  the  two  elementary  schools  are  employed 

■I  '       /  '  * 

in  semiskilled  work,  preaominlantly  factory  production  (especially  garment 

industries).     These  families  |iave  an  average  annual  income  of  approximately 

$7,000  to  $8,000.     However,  mdny  families  have  unemployed  parents  and  have 

annual  incomes  of  approximately  $4,000  to  $6,000  including  Social  Service 

benefits.     The  mobility  rate  is\  about  10%. 

There  were  252  pupils  in  th\a  three  schools  participating  in  the 
bilingual  project  during  the  19  75V76  school  yeai^.    One  elementary  school 
consists  primarily  of  self-contained  classrooms  , 'with  some  team-teaching 


■  \  -  -  i 


while  the  other  operates  under  a  team-teaching,,  non-graded  approach.  The 
Project  Director  indicated  that  even  after  the /students  gain  proficiency 
in  both  languages,  they  remain  in  the\  program.  , 


The  school  year  1972-73  marked  r|ie  implenientation  of  a  Title  VII, 
non-graded.  Early  Childhood  bilingual\program' (kindergarten  through  grade 


3)  in  two  elementary  schools.     Howeverl  an  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL)  program  was  established  at  one  oA  the  elementary  schools  as  early  as 
the  1969-70  school  year,  and  in  the  following  year  a  preliminary  non-graded 

■  .  /       ■  ^  ^ 


early  childhood  bilingual  approach  was  initiated  in  one  kindergarten 
with  local  and  Title  I  funds.    In  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  program 
was  expanded  to  include  one^hundred  students  and  was  funded  by  a  combination 
of  Title  I  and  local  tax  levy  funds. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  bilingual  project  has  various  five-year  goals  in  the  areas  of 
instruction,  staff  development,  parent/ community  involvement,  and  curric- 
ulum development.     However,  the  following  are  the  overall  long-term  goals: 


jr  _     After  being  in  the^^prgject  for>-f4rve—  : 

Spanish-dominant  students  will  acquire  functional  bilingualism 
as  a  result  of  second- language  instruction  and  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  mother  tongue. 

•  Students  in  the  project  will  show  an  increase  in  cultural 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  biculturalism  by  participating  in 
community-  and  classroom-sponsored  cultural  activities. 

m        Community  participation  will  Jbe  instrumental  in  the  planning, 

implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  current  program  to  ensure 
relevancy  to  the  community  through  the  formation  of  a  Bilingual 
Advisory  Board. 

•  Parents  will  demonstrate  their  interest  and  support  of  the 
bilingual  project  by  their  participation  in  classroom  activities 
and  other  project  activities. 

•  The  project  will  develop  a  bilingual,  bicultural  curriculum 
which  meets  the  criteria  prescribed  by  the  state  and  the  city's 
Board  of  Education. 

•  The  project  will  provide  curriculum  and  instruction  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  students  so  that  they  will  progress  in  their 
school  work  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  that  of*  the  English- 
speaking  students  of  comparable  ability. 

•  *     The  District  will  broaden  the  project  each  year,  extending  it 

upward  into  the  junior  high  school  so  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  students  from  non-English-speaking  environments  will  grauuate 
from  high  school,  tt 
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Project  Staff 

"  ■    \  ■  •  .  .  . 

The  project  consists  of  the  full-time  Project  Director  and  a  secretary. 

Two  full-tim^  curriculum  specialists  and  two  full-time  floating  teachers 

are  funded  through  Title  VII.     They  are  ail  bilingual  Hispanics  with  the 

exception  of  one  floating  teacher  and  one  curriculum  specialist.  Besides 

these.  Title  VII  also  funds  eight  bilingual  Hispanic  teacher  aides  who 

are  considered  to  be  part-time  employees  although  they  work  thirty  hours 

a  week.     Additional  part-time  staff  funded  by  Title  VII  include  two 

continuing  education  teachers,  one  project  evaluator,  one  community /school 

"T^lTa ISO rrf" an d ■  two  pro f e s s i o n a  1^  co n s ultrari ts,^  All  are  bilingual  Hispanics 

with  the  exception  of  the  project  evaluator  and  one  consultant  who  are  " 

English-dominant  white  non-Hispanics .     Also  participating  in  the  1975-76 

project  were  four  practicum  students  from  a  nearby  college  and  a  university. 

There  is  also  a  part-time,  Spanish-dominant  volunteer  who  works  regularly 

in  the  resource  center. 

There  are  nine  full-time  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  non-Hispanic,' 
participating  in  the  project.     They  are  paid  by  local  district  funds. 
Besides  the  staff  already  mentioned,  the  students  participating  in  the 
bilingual  project  miay  also  be  instructed  by  four  other  teacher  aides 
(funded  by  Title  I),  three  remedial  Reading  teachers,  and  one  ESL  teacher 
at  the  junior  high  school.     Title  I  funds  are  also  used  for  the  instruction 
of  English  remedial  Reading  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL).  The 
school  district  provides  a  full-time  English  dominant,  non-Hispanic  psy- 
chologist who  is  available  to  all  students. 

The  information  of  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides  whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers  Aides 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  6  5 

""Toesl  "number  ot  questionriair^n:eceiv^~7"'      ~  ,      ~         '6  ~  3 

Highest  earned  coller,e  degree; 

No  degree  .  ^ 

Degree  or  dlplonia  based  on  less  than  A  yaars  of  work   •■  " 

B.A.  or  B.S.  '  3   

Teaching  credential  only     

M.A.  or  higher  3   

No  response    1 

Type  of  s^J?^r  teaching  credential  held: 

Non-credentlaled   

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 


emergency  "   

Regular  credential  3   

Blllngual-bicultural  teaching  credential                            1  __ 

No  response    1 


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years  \ 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 
30  or  more  years 
No  response 


2  

_3    

-1. ....  .. .. 
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Teachers  Aides 

Years  of  teachlnR  In  a  bilingual  proRram:  ^ 

Less  than  1  year    2. 

„..l_year:  :  -—^    - 

2  years  ^     ^  ^ 

3  years                                                         *            /     A  ;l 

4  years  *  ^   

5  years  .-^  .  ^  ^^^1^^^,,,^.  


More  than  5  years 
-.-^Ncx^espons^— ' — 


Amotmt  of  college  training  speclficallyAdevoted^  to 
billn8ual-bicuj.tural  e'^ucation: 

1-  5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)  ^  

6-15  quarter  units  (4-^10  semester  hours)  ^  2  

..   16-30  quarter  units, (11-20  semester  hours)-    ^  ^  ^   

"  More  than  30  quarter  .units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs , )   ^  ^ 

Ko  college  traiixins  in  bllingual-bicultucal  ]  

No  ^response  .     

*.  *  ■      '  ■  • 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  inservice  or  school  district 
workshops ^specifically  devoted  to  bilinRual-bicultural 
education; 

1  day  or  less  '  ^   

2-  15  days  .   '    J:   Ji. 


15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 

None 

No  response 


1 


2 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 

.  *  >  ...  1 

The  following  funds  were  specifically  designated  for  and  administereil 
by  the  bilingual  project:  ^  ^ 

'       Title  VII  $187,913  *^  .-  % 

Other  Federal  and  State         17,158  /  ' 

Other  -0- 


•  Per  pupil  .  $813.78 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 
bilingual  project  schools: 

Federal  and  State  $182,755 
Other  -0- 
'  TOTAL    -  $182,755 

^  •    Ter  pupil  $57.11 

•  Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  paitici- 

pants  $870.89 

CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Impact  Study  Samples  ' 

Out  of  1  1/2  classroom  equivalency  second  grades  in  tlie  project,  one 
classroom  equivalency  was  randomly  selected  for  the  AlR  Impact  Study  and 
liaec,  further  selected  for  detailed  observation  in  the  intensive  sample. 

Instructional  Strategies  for  Grade  2 

Major  Features 

The  classrooms  seJ.ected  were  combination  first  and  second  grades. 
Only  the  students  in  the  second-grade  equivalency  were  tested  and  observed 
They  consisted  of  seventeen' students  coiling  from  two  different  homerooms 
of  which  bbth  are  first-  and  second-grade  combination  classrooms.  One 
homeroom  consists  of  nine  students  of  whom  six  are  Hispanic  and  three  are 
non-Hispanic.     The  second  boneroom  consists*  of  eight  students  of  whom  six 
are  Hispanic  and  two  are  non-Hispanic.     Both  teachers  alternate  groups  of 


students  with  the  same  Sijanish  Language  Arts  teacher  concurrently.  Thus, 
the  students  in  the  second-grade  equivalency  come  together  at  certain  times 
of  the  day. 

English  Uanguage  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Of  the  students  , tested,  nine  receive  English  Language  Arts  instruction. 

They  are  divided  into  three  groups  arid  receive  instruction^  from  their  

respective  English-dominant  homeroom  teachers.    Two  of  the  students  tested 
are  in  Reading  Group  A  which  was  reading  at  the  3.1  level  in  the  book. 
Widening  Circles  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  at  the  time  of  observation. 
Group  B  consists  of  one  student  reading  at  the  first-grade  level  in  vhe  book; 
Uptown,  Downtown,  from  the  Bank  Street  series.    These  two  groups  are  taught 
by.  both  entire-class  and  small-group  methods.    .Punctuation ,  spelling , 
grammar,  written  mechanics,  storytelling,  and  library  work  are  taught  by 
an  entire-class  method  while  phonics  and  Reading  comprehension  is  taught 
in  small  groups.    Appi oximately  one  hour  of  written  Language  Arts ^instruction 
is  given  oh  a  weekly  basis,  'and  about  two  hours  are  spent  wfeekly  on  inde- 
pendent written  Language  Arts  work. 

Poetry  is  taught  within  the  Reading  groups,  and  storytelling  is 
taught  on  an  entire-class  basis  ia  the  realm  of  oral  Language  Arts. 
Approximately  bi1f  an  hour  is  spent  weekly  on  these  subjects. 

The  Reading  groups  receive  direct  Reading  instruction  five  days  a 
week  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  daily.    Approximately  sixty  to  ninety 
minutes  are  also  spent  tiaily  on  independent  Reading  seat  work.    The  groups 
are  rarely  reassigned,  and  the  criteria  for  designating  the  grouping  arrange- 
ments are  based  upon  the  previous  year's  level  and  teacher  observation. 

__The,.last  English  Reading. group ,  Group  C ,  is  taught  by  another  homeroom 
teacher  and  consists  of  six  students.    Three  of  the  students  are  English 
monolin<5uals  and  three'  are  bilingual.    Written  Language  Arts  consists  of 
spelling,  graUmiar,  mechanics,  and  creative  and  non-fictional  writing. 
Oral  I^ng*  .qge  Arts  consists  of  dramatic  arts,  poetry,  storytelling,  and 
sharing  ^skills.    Reading  consists  of  phonics  and  Reading  comprehension 
skills.    All  instruction  in  the  above  areas  is  given  in  small  groups.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  written  and  oral  language  Arts  instruction  and 

'  '    ■     555      '  . 
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independent  study  is  the  same  as  that  spent  by  Groups  A  and  B.    Approxi- .. 
mately  1  1/2  hours  are  spent  weekly  on  the  oral  Language  Arts  skills,  and 
approximately  2  1/2  hours  are  spent  in  direct  Reading  instruction  as  well 
as  another  2  1/2  hours  in  reading  independent  seat  work.     The  group  was 
reading  the  textbook,  World  of  Surprises  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich),  at 
the  time  of  visitation.     The  criteria  for  grouping  are  the  same  as  those 
used  for  Groups  A  arid  B.     ;  


English  Language  Instruction "for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Of  the  students  tested,  eight . native-Spanish  speakers  receive  English 
as  a  Second  Language  instruction  from  their  homeroom  teachers.    One  teacher 
has  a  group  of  three  students  at  the  second-grade  level  and  one  student 
from  the  first-grade  level..    The  second'  teacher  has  a  group  of  five  student 
The  use  of  Spanish  is  allowed  only  when  necessary  during  ESL  Instruction, 
and  a  total-immersion- in-English  'approach  is  used  most  of  tha  time.  Basic 
drills  on  pronunciatipn,  senter  ce  pattern,  and  sentence  complration  were 
used,  and  emphasis,  was  placed  on  vocabulary  building.     Conversation  and 
dialogue  techniques  are  also  often  used.     Second-language  instruction  is 
given  daily  for  half  an  hour. 

Spanish  'Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

Of  the  studeiits  tested,  nine  receive  Spanish  Language  Arts  instruc- 
tion for  1  1/2  hours  on  a  daily  basis.     Instruction  is  given  by  special 
Spanish  Language  Arts  teacher  who 'is  bilingual .but  not  of  Hispanic  descent 
and  by  the  bilingual  Hispanic  aides  from  both  homerooms  tested.     There  are 
six  groups  in  the  "Spanish  room"  at  one  time.    The  groups  rotate  between 
teachers  and  aides  and  come  and  go  at  different  times  during  the  morning. 
While  Spanish  Language  Arts  is  taught,  the  remaining  English-dominant 
students  are  in  English  Language  Arts  classrooms.    The  skills  covered 
in  Spanish  written  , Language  Arts  are  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar, 
creative  writing,  and  written  mechanics.     Instruction  is  given  within 
the  small  groups.    Oral  Spanish  Langt-age  Arts  covers  the  areas  of  story- 
telling and  sharing.    Approximately  ten  minutes  are  devoted  to  SLA  on 
a  weekly  basis  using  an  entire-class  approach.     Reading -covers  the  skills 
of  phonics,  Reading  comprehension,  and  library  work,  and  is\aught  within 

■ ;  i  . 
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the  small  groups*    The  criteria  for  grouping,  are  not  based  on  ability 
since  the  grouping  arrangement  depends  on  the  homeroom  schedule.    Thus,  the 
groups  never  change  throughout  the  year.  .  . 

Of  the  students  tested,  six  students  come  fronj  one  homeroom  and  three 
from  the  second  homeroom.    B.^ch  groups  were  using  the  textbooks  La  Ciudad 
and  Libro  de  Actividades  (SantiJlana)  at  the  time  of  observation.  Each 
-grcnip^Treceives  approximately  1  1/4  hours  a  week  of  direct  written  Language 
Arts  instruction  and  spends  an  equal  amount  of  time  on  independent  study. 
Reading  instruction  is  received  by  each  group  for  about  twenty  minutes 
daily.    Forty  minutes  daily  are  sp^nt  on  independent  Reading  tasks  within 
the  groups  with  direct  or  indirect  supervision  from  the  bilingual  aides. 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

Of  the  group  tested,  six  students  receive  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language 

instruction  for  half  an  hour  daily.    Four  students  receive  Spanishas  a 

-  ■        ■  *^ 

Second  Language  (SSL)  from  the  special  Spanish  Language  Arts  teacher.  These 

students  are  df  Hispanic^jltescent  but  are  English  dominant.     The  other  two 

students  are  English  monolingual  non-Hispanics  and  receive  SSL  instruction 

from  another  bilingual,  non-Hispanic  teacher.     The  use  of  English  is  allowed 

only  when  necessary,  and  in  the  Hispanic  group  a  total- immersion- in- Spanish 

approach  is  used.  '  In  thi^  group,  the  pain  emphasis  is  on  conversational 

and  open-discussion  skills.    Vocabulary  building  is  always  emphasized 

and  drill  techniques  are  often  used.     The  second  group,  all  non-Hispanics, 

spends  the  majority  of  the  time  in  introductory^  oral  Spanish- skills;  

Mathematics-  Instruction  '        •  . 

All  students  who  are  at  the  second-grade  equivalency  level  in  Mathe- 
matics  come  together  for  Mathematics  instruction  with  one  of  the  homeroom 
teachers.     Instruction  is  by  an  entire-class  method  with  some  grouping  by 
need  according  to  skill  levels.    The  class  consists  of  seventeen  students 
with  second-grade  equivalency  in  Mathematics.     A  new  math  approach  is  aspd, 
and  tYie  textbook  is  from  Addison-Wesley.     Approximately  forty-five  minutes  ■ 
are  devoted  to  Mathematics  daily.     Of  that  time,  approximately  twenty 
minutes  are  spent  on  direct  instruction,  and  the  remaining  twenty- five 
minutes  are  spent  on  independent  seat  work  assignments.     The  language  used 
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for  instruction  is  English  with  some  Spanish  when  necessary.  The  groups 
are  arranged  by  need  and  change  accordingly • 


Cultural  Component 

A  cultural  component  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  class,  but  rather 
is  incorporated  informally, into  either  the  Social  Studies  or  , Spanish  . 
curriculum.    The  subjects  covered  include  Art,  cooking,  fables,  games, 
Geography,  History,  holidays,  music,  and  famous  p.eople.    Both  Spanish  and 
English  are  used,  and  homeroom  teachers,  aides,  and  the  Spanish  L'ang^uage 
Arts  teacher  particip"^ate.     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to,  Hispanic  culture 
topics  is  flexible  and  variable.  ^ 

Parent  and  Community  Involvement  '  • 

During  the  1975-76  school  ye^r,  the  prbject  made  use  of  newspaper, 
radio,  f ilmstrips,  and  newsletter  media  to  publicize  the  program.  Slide 
and  lecture  presentations  were  given  at  meetings  with  various  local  organ! 
zations.    The  parents  are  involved  with  school  cultural  functions,  such  as 
Puerto  Rican  Discovery  Day  and  school  plays,  and  participate  in  activities 
of  the  bilingual  project's  advisory  board.     The  board  consists  of  project 
students'  parents  who  function  as  advicers.     According  to  the  teachers 
'interviewed,  at  least  half  the  parents  in  the  bilingual  pfojedt  can  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  school  either  informally  or  formally  during  the 
year.  .    *      ,  * 
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J  p  R  0  J  E  c  .J,  37      , -  :  •      . ;  ■ 

...    PROJECT 'INFORMATION 

Project  Context  |ind  Target  Population 

Prpject  37  was  initiated  in  1971  in-  grades  1  through  6.     It  is 
operating. in  one  of  the  twenty  elementary  schools  in  the  District. 
Bilingual  instruction  is  offered  in  twenty-one  classrooms  to  a  total  of 
\00  students.     Approximately  60%  of^  the** students  are  of  Hispanic  origin: 
45%  are  Puerto  Rican;  5%,  Cuban;  5%,  Domini6an;  and  5%,  Central  American. 
The  remaining  40%  of  the  students  are  blacks.  .   

The  project  is  located  in  a  large  metropolitan  area  which  is  multi- 
ethnic.   The  families  vho  are  directly  served  by  the  school  live  in  large 
tenement  buildings.     The  majority  of  parents  ava  either  semiskilled  or 
unskilled  laborers  whose  average  annual  income  ranges  from  $4,000  to  $6,000. 
About  55%  of  these  families  are  Spanish  monolingual,  30%  are  English  mono- 
lingual, ^and  15%  are  bilingual. 

\  ,  Goals  and/or  Objectives 

\       The  goals  and  objectives  oS  this  project  include  the  follov;ing: 

•    To  maintain  and  strengthen  native-language,  skills  both 
^  in  English  and  Spanish 

To  improve  and  expand  second-language  skillp 

To  recruit  and  train  bilingual  teaching  staff  including 
aides  and  volunteers 

To  develop  and  expand  curriculum  and  resource  materials 

To  provide  parents  and  the  adult  community  v;ith  the  oppor-  . 
tunity  to  develop  thei^  first-  and  second-- language  skills  • 

To  provide  the  adult  community  with  the  opportunity  to        ;  _ 
strengthen  and  improve  the  interrelationship  between  the 
blacks  and  Hispanics  in  the  community 


Project  Staff 

The  project  staff  includes  a  bilingual  project  director,  a  project  . 
coordinator,  an  assistant  coordinator,  .five  curriculum  and  materials  / 
specialists  who  are  also  project^ teachers,  two  prof essional" par t-timecon- 
sultants,  and  four  volunteers.     There  are  twenty-one  fill-time  bilingi^l 
teachers  and  eleven  paraprof essional  aides  who  are  all  bilingual../ 

The  information  on  the  following  chart  was  obtained  from  questionnaires 
submitted  to*  the  classroom  teachers  and  their  aides ' whose  students  were 
included  in  the  Impact  Study. 


500 
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TEACHING  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 

Teachers 

Total  number  of  teachers/aides  in  Impact  Study  9  - 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  received  7 

Highest  earned  college  degree;  «  ^ 

 Ka.  jdegree  ^  — . .    L-.-.^...,. —  

Degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  A  years  of  work   

B.A.  or  B.S.  2 

Teaching  credential  only                                           ^  . 

M.A.  or  higher  5 

No  response   

Type  of  state  teaching  credential  held: 

Non-credentialed   

Temporary,  provisional,  partial-fulfillment,  or 

emergency   

Regular  credential  5 

Bilingual-bicultural  teaching  credential  3 

No  response   


Years  of  full-time  teaching  experience: 
Less  than  1  year 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
A  years 
5-9  years 
10-19  years 
20-29  years 

30  or  more  yeais 
No  response 
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Teachers  Aides 


Years  of  teaching  In  a  bilingual  program; 
Less  than  1  year 

1  year 

2  years  \ 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

More  than  5  years 
No  response, 


Amount  of  college  training  specifically  devoted  to 
blllngual-blcultural  education; 

1-5  quarter  units  (1-3  semester  hours)   1_ 

6-15  quarter  units  (4-10  semester  hours)   1_ 

16-^0  quarts  units  (11-20  semester  hours)  '   

More  than  30  quarter  units  (more  than  20  semester  hrs,)  5 

No  college  training  in  bilingual-bicultural   

.No  response   


Amount.,  of  time  spent  In  Inservlcc  or  school  district 
workshops  specifically  devoted  to  blllngual-blcultural 
education;  '  ■''        -         ^  , 

1  day  or  less 

2-15  days  ' 

15-30  days 

More  than  30  days 

None  ' 
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Sources  of  Project  Funding 


:  The  following  funds  were  specificaJly  de 
by         bilingual  project: 

Title  VTI  $290,000 
Other  Federal  and  State  -0- 
Other  -0- 
TOTAL 

•    Per  pupil 


3ign(jr^d  for  and  administered 


$290,000! 


;;414.29 


•  V 

In  additio..  to  the  above,  the  following  funds  were  designated  for 


bilingup    project  schocls- 
■^)Chool  A 

Fc'leral  an  i  State 
0  th  nr 
' '  TOTAL 


$67,500 
-0-_ 
ii67,j00 


m    Per  pupil 

•    Total  per  pupil  additional  funds 
for  bilingual  project  partici- 
pants 


$96,43 


1 


$510,72 

The  federal  aid  at  School  A  eame  from  Title  1;  the  state  laid 
included  funds  for  special  education  and  text. ^  ol  ks. 

/   '         '  : 
CLASSROOM  INFORMATION 


Major  Features  of  Classrooms  Observed  \ 
m    Students  are  track'ed  according  to  language  dominance  anjd  by  ability, 

•  !  ■  ,/  '     '  '  ^      ^  1 

^hn-frv  crouD.  the  chronological  age  of  the 

I 

students  may  vary  from  one  to  three  years.  1 

•  The  content  areas  of  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Language j Arts  are 
s  em  i-departmentalized, 

•  Each  student  in  a  given  homeroom  has  his/her  own  schedulje  for  the 
content  ^  area  and  during  the  day  may  be  instructed  by  thrjee  other 
teachers  and/or  aides, 
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•  .  This  school  is  ati  open  school. 


•     Instruction  is  given  in  six  large  rooms  which  run  the  length  of 


a  converted  factory. 


Approximately  125  students  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade  are  in  each  component:. 


Imprict  Study  Samples 


Initially  five  classes  from  second  through  sixth  grades  were  randomly 
selected  to  participate  in  AIR  testing.     However,  when  it  was  found  that  " 
students  were  tracked  according  to  language  dominance,  and  by  ability  in 
a  highly  stratified  manner,  nine  classes  were  then  tested  to  obtain  a  more 
representative  sample.     Similarly,  matched  English-  and  Spanish-dominant 
components  were  chosen  for  observation  on  the  basis  of  language  dominance 
and  ability  to  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  school 
is  structured  for  the  purpose  ot  instruction.     Therefore,  two  ungraded 
third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-grade  classes  and  two  ungraded  f ourth- ,  fifth-, 
and  sixth-grade  classes  were  chosen. 


Major  Features 


•    There  are  twenty-seven  students  enrolled  in  this  Spanish-dominant 
homeroom:     nineteen  Puerto  Ri'cans,  two  Dominicans,'  two  Central 


Americans,  and  four  South  Americans. 


•    There  are  no  native-English  speakers  in  this  class- 


-•    The  classroom  teacher  is  a  bilingua 


1  of  Hispanic  ethnicity. 


•  She  teaches  Spanish  Reading,  Spanish  as  a  SecA^.d  Language,^  ^athe- 
matics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies,  v 

•  She  ha  ,  a  part-time  student-teacher  assisting  four  days  a  week. 


•    A  team-ceacher  teaches  Science  forty-five  minutes  weekly. 


•    Nine  other  teachers  teach  in  the  content  areas  of  Reading,  .Mathe- 
matics, and  English  as  a  Second  Language. 


•    Five  aides,  other  than  the  aforementioned,  also  instruct  some  of 


these  students. 
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Spanish  Language  Instiuction  f^or  Native- Spanish  Speakefs  t- 

Spanish  Reading  is  taught  forty-fiv6  "minutes  daily.     Theire  are  two 
ability  groupings  within  this  class.     The  twenty-seven  students  in  the  top  ., 
group  are  reading  at  grade  level  and  are  instructed  by  the  teacher.  The 
slower  group,  reading  at  second-grade,  eight-month  level  is  instructed  by 
the  aide.     Bpth  groups  of  students  are  using  the  appropriate  textbooks  in  the 
Santillana  series.     Oral  reading,  as  well  as  work  in  reading  comprehension, 
is  done  within  the  groups.     Students  do  their  written  work  in  workbooks 
which  come  with  the  series.    The  advanced  group  also  must  write  bcok 
reports  and  do  creative  writing.     Oral  work  includes  playr. ,  poetry,  and 
storytelling.     Theaeacher  often  gives  her  students,  dictations  to  check  on 
their  spelling  and  punctuation.     There  is  a  library  in  the  room  that 
students  use  for  reading  enrichment.  .Within  the -larger  group,  whole- 
group  instruction  is'' generally  given  with  some  individualization  accordiag 
to  need.  ' 

c 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers   '  • 

The  English  as  a  Second  Language  class  was  not  observed  because  all 
the  students  went  to  four  different  teachers  for  instruction.  Since 
students  are  grouped  by  ability,  each  goes  co  an  ESL  class  which  is  appro- 
priate' for  his/Her  level  of  competence. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  forty-five  minutes  daily  to  seventeen  students, 
seven  of  whom  are  instructed  by  the  classroom  aide  because  they- are  some- 
what slower  and  need  special  attention.     The. advanced  group  works  vith  the 
classroom  teacher.     The  textbook  used  by  both  groups  is  entitled  Mate- 
r,2*:ic''°  yr^^c.y'nact  '  niiKi  i.cihpH  bv  Aresor  Editorial  in  Mexico.     The  students 
are  required  to  keep  a  notebook  with  their  Mathematics . assignments .  They 
are  stud^^lng  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions, 
measurement,  and  some  geometry."    They  also  are  learning  the  new  .math.  The 
.  teacher  ^es  locally  developed  flash  cards,  games,  and  charts  as  instruc- 
tional aids  as  well  as  commercially  produced  exercise  sheets.     The  language 
of  instruction  is  Spanish. 


Cultural  Component  ° 

■  Social  Studies  is  taught  twice  a  week  for  a  total  of  ninety  minutes. 
The  students  enrolled  in  the  homeroom  receive  instruction  in  Spanish  ,  from 
both  the  classroom. teacher  and  the  aide.  Two  books  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  course,  Regions  and  Social  Needs  (Laidlaw)  and  La  Vida  de  Hombre 
(Anaya) .  The  latter  is  a  fifth-grade  textbook  that  the  teacher  adapts  to 
the  level  of  the  students.  The  teacher  also  uses  the  newspapers  Hoy  Dia, 
El  Sol,  and  6Que  Tal?  as  reading  material  for  the  course.  Studv'^f:ts  study 
geography,  history,  holidays,  and  famous  people  and  learn  songs  cIa   Itigends . 

Instructional,  &.trategies  for  the  Combined  Grades  3,  4,  and  5  Engll&h- 

Dominanr  Bilingual  Classroom 

Major  Features  . 

•  There  are  thirty-one  students  enrolled  in  this  homeroon)'  twenty- 
five  Puerto  Ricans,  five  black  non-Hispanics,  and  one  Dominican. 

•  The  classroom  teacher  is  bilingual  of  Hispanic  ethnicity. 

•  A  bilingual' aide  works  with  this  teacher  1  1/2  hours  daily. 

•  The  classroom  teacher  teaches  English  Reading,  Spanish  Language 
Arts,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  and  Science. 

^     •    He  team-teaches  Science  with  another -full-time  Leacher  forty- 
five  minutes  weekly.  •  ^  • 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  and  Nat^ive-Spanish  Speaker^ 

English  Reading  instruction  is  given  forty-five  minutes  daily  lo 
twenty-four  students  by  the 'teacher  and  aide.     Three  stratagies  are  used 
for  instruction  including  whole-group  instruction  in  the  areas  of  c.api- 

LaXX^aLXUll,     pUllv-t-«-iciu^>^ii  ,     oj>^^^^iit,,  ^..-..—  ^  ,     ,  j^y   1  - 

week  students  are  grouped  for  Reading..    There  are  two  groups  of  twelve 
students  each,  both  of  which  are  taught  by  the  aide  and  the  teacher. 
Students -do  oral  reading  in  the  Bank  Street  Readers  and  answer  comprehen- 
sion questions.     They  also  work  on  phonics.     Students  also  do  independent 
work^- using  the  New  Practice  Readers  published  by  McGraw-Hill.  This* 
programmed  series  has  reading  passages,  comprehensioi;!  questions,  vocabu- 
lary  lists,  and  a  student  self-clieck  list.  3 
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•  .   \  • 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  NaLive-SpanlsK  ahd  Native-English 
Speakers  .  - 

Spanish  instruction  is  given  daily  for  forty-five  minutes  by  the 
••classroom:  teacher.    Five  of  his  homeroom  students,  in  addition  to  nineteen 
other  students  from  different  homerooms,  take  this  class.     Students  are 
instructed^ as  an  entire  group  with  individualization  when  necessary:  The 
students  use  a  grammar  book  and  accompanying  workbook  entitled  Leng[ua 
Espanola  published  by  Cu3r^-al--P>uerto  Riquena,  Inc.    The  teacher  also  bases 
his.  grammar  Jessons  on  two  other  texti)ooks:     Lengua  Espanola  by  Almendos 
Alvera,  Publicaciones  Cultura,  S.A. ,  pointed  in  Guatemala;  and  Gramatica 
Espanola  by  Vega,  published  by  Argentia  in  Ecuador.     In  addition  the 
students  nust  write  compositions  and  short  book  reports  based  on  books 
the</  can  obtain  fron:  the  clas's  library.     The  teacher  also  has  the 
students  use  a  tap*;^  recorder  in  class  to  improve  their  oral  skills.  Every 
two  weeks  he  has  the  sf udents, work  on  Spanish  crossword  puzzles,  and,  to 
make  the  grammar  lessons  more  interesting,  he  has'  the  students  learn 
toriguc  twisters  which  contain  the  rules  he  wishes  them  to  learn.  The 
lan^r.age  of\^nstruction  in  this  class  is  Span:Jsh.  \ 

Mathematics  Instruction 
"  [:    Matheinatics  is  taught  to  seventeen  students ,  forty^five  minutes  -each 
day.     The  languages  of ' instruction  are  English  (75%)  and  Spanish  (25%). 
The  latter  is  tused  more  to  clarify  certain  points  that  students ''may  not 
compreh^:nd  in  English.     The  class  is  taught  as  an  entire  group  by  the 
classroom  teacher.     The  textbook  the  studenjts  are  using  is  entitled 
Investigating  School  Mathematics  (Addison-Wesley) .     Students  are  learning 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  beginning  division,  and  measurement. 
'  They  are  also  learning  the'' new  math.     The  students  40  their  computations 
oh  comn]erciai  ana  xocaxiy  piuuuut;u  wuj.tv&iic>ou&  cn^j  c*u.ov^  ^..^ —  .   . 

Cultural  Component  ^  .  V 

^        Social  Studies  is  taught  twice  each  week  for  forty- five  minutes  a 
day."   The.  class  is  a  regular  par t^  of  t;he  school,  curriculum.  '  Th^  students 
■study  Geography,  History,  famous  people,  and  Alrt./  According,  to  the  class- 
room teacher ,  this  course  is  taught  bilingually.  ^ 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  the  Cojnblned  Grades  4^  5<  and  6 
Spanish-Dominant  Bilingual  Classroom 

Major  Features  *  ■  ■ 

•  The  Spanish-dominant  bilingual  "class'  has  an  enrollment  of  thirty 
students  including  twenty-two  Puerto  Ricans  and  eight  Dominicans. 

•  •    The  teacher  is  bilingual  and  glv'es  instruction  to  those,  placed  in 
r,hi>3  cla^^ses  in  Spanish  Reading,  Spanish  as  a  Second  Language  (SSL)  , 
'Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies. 

•  There  are  seven  other  teachers  who  instruct  students  enrolled  in. 
this  homeroom  in  the  aforementioned  content  areas  with  t   e  excep- 
tion of  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) . 

Spanish  Language  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Sj)eakers         .  , 

Spanish  Reading  instruction  is  given  forty-fiye  mi.nutes  daily  to 
twenty-eight  .students.     The  classroom  teacher  is  assisted  b^r^  two  para- 
professional  aides.     There  are  three  ability  groupings  within  this  class. 
The  eigl-.teen  stqdents  in  the  top  group  are  instructed  by  the  teacher.  EacR 
of  the  lides  works  with  six  students,  and  one  group  is  slower  than  the' 
Other.     Students  are  reading,  in  the  textbooks  Nuestro  Mundo  Maravilloso" 
and  Senda,  published  in  the  Santillana  series.     Students  read  orally  and^ 
«'  silently,  answer  Reading  comprehension  questions,  and  use  workbooks  to 
..  improve  their  writing  skills.    Written  work  includesc.  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  creative  writing.     Oral  work  includes  plays, 
poetry,  choral  reading,  and  discussion.     Often  the  teacher  will  read 
stories  aloud  to  the  students. 

In  the  top  group,  students  do  assignments'  from  the  blackboard,  and 
read  a  Spanish-language  newspaper  as  supplementary  material.  Students 
spend -muclj  more  tiire  doing  independent  wotk  in  this  group  and  receive 
individualized  ihstractdon  when  necessary. 

■    The^lowest  group  needs  the  most  individualized  attention  and  spends 
much  time  with  the  aide'practicing  oral  reading  and  intonation,  with 
special  emphasis  in  developing  their  written^  skills.  ^  ' "     ^      /'I    .  , 
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English  Language  InstruGtion  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

The  studjsnts  in  this  class  receive  forty- five  minutes  of  ESL 
<.  "instruction  daily  from  two  other  classroom  teachers. 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Mathematics  is  taught  by  the  homeroom  teacher  in  conjunction  with  an 
aide- forty-five  minutes  daily.     There  are  twenty-one  students  in  thj.d  class, 
and  there  are  two  ability  groupings.    The  top  group  of  sixteen  students  is 
instructed  by  the'^ teacher,  and  the  lower  group  of  five  by  the  aide.  The 
textbook  used  is  Aritmetica,  Level  4.     Students  are  studying  addition, 
subtraction^  multiplication,  division,  fractions  measurement,  and  ^ime'-o,. 
geometry.     They  are  learning  concepts  related  to  the  new  math  in  addition 
to  traditional  Mathematics.     This  c^ass  is  instructed  in  English  and 
Spanish  with  Sp^anish  being  used  fhore  frequently  than  English  since  ixLl 
the  students  are  Spanishrdominant  bilinguals.     Students  use  worksheets 
as  w^ir  as  workbooks  for  written  exercises.     Group  instruction  is  given 
when  new  material  is  introduced,  and  students  spend  much  time  on  indepen- 
dent work.     The  teacli^r  also  individualizes  instruction  whenever  necessary. 

Cultural  Component  '  . 

Social  Studies  is  taught  forty- five  minutes  daily  to  the  homeroom 
students.     The  course  is  a  regular  part  of  the  bilingual/bicultural 
u  program.     There  are  three  ability  groupings  and  the  classroom  teacher 
instructs  eighteen  pupils.     Two  aides  work  with  six  students  each.  The 
textbook  used  for  the  course  is  entitled  El  Mundo  y  Mi  Isla  (The  World 
and  My  Island) ,     Once  a  week  students  see  films  related  to  Social  Studies. 
As  part  of  the  curriculum  they  study  History,  Geography,  famous  people, 
legends,  and  holidays.     The  classroom  teacher  spends  thirty  minutes  weekly 
on  toikiore  ana  Spanish  games, 
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Instructional  Strategies  for  the  Combined  Grades  4,  5,  and  6  * 
English  Dominant  Bilingual  Classroom 

■  ■   .  ■  '         1  ■        ■  ■ 

f.  , 

Major  Features  " 

•  The  English- dominant  bilingual  component  has  an  enrollment. of  :  - 

thirty  students:  twelve  Puerto  Rlcans,  fifteen  black 
nbn-Hlspanlcs,  and  one  student. eath  of  Central  American,  South 
American,  and  Mexican  ethnicity. 

•  The  homeroom  teacher  is  bilingual  arid  teaches  English  Reading, 
ESL,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Social  Studies. 

•  Many  of  the  students. enrolled  in  his  class  are  receiving  Instruc- 

V'; 

tlon  from  at  least  two  other  teachers  in  the  area  of  either  Reading, 
Language,  or  Mathematics.     The  total  number  of  other  teachers 
giving  instruction  to  students "in  this  class  is  sixteen. 

m    Four  aides  Instruct  several  of  these  students  throughout  the  day. 

•  The  English -dominant  students  receive  SSL  instruction  froin  other 
teachers. 

English  Language  Instruction  for  Native-English  Speakers 

English  language  instructior.  is  given  fifty  minutes  each  day  to  the 
twenty-two  students,  who  have  been,  placed  ^in  this  class.     The  students  'are 
reading  on  the  fifth-grade  level  or  above,  and  the  class  is  instructed  as 
an  entire  group  two  days  each  week. ■  During  group  Reading  instruction,  the 
students  use  cai;ds  from  the  Reach  Kit.     The  teacher  presents  new 
vocabulary  words  to  the  class  and  then  has  the  students  read  silently  from 
these  cards.    After  students  have  read  the  stories  or  passages,  they  dis- 
cuss them        a  erouD."  The  followine  day.  students  must  complete  Readine 
comprehension  questions  and  do  follow-up  grairanatical  exercises.  During 

the  other  classes,  students  do  independent  work  using  the  SRA  Reading  lab 

"...  ^  « 

cards,  and  also  the  Specific  Skills  series,  which  are  both,  programmed, 

instructional  materials.     For- Reading  enrichment,  they  use  textbooks  from 

from  the  classroom  library.     Students  also  spen^4  time  learning  grammar 

.and  writing  compositions  based  on  pictures  the  teacher  shows  them  or  on 
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experiences  they  have  outside  the^class.    The  teiaicher.  also  has  students 
l?sten  to  recorts  to  improve  their  listening  skills.    Every  two  weeks,  one 
•period  is  spent  on  literature  during  which  tiwe  students  study  fables, 
legends,  and  music.     The  classroom  teacher  al'so  gives  the  students  indivi- 
dualized work  sheets  whi'ch  must  be  completed  and  turned  in  every  eight 
weeks  foT  teacher  coiranents  and  assessment. 

•      ■  ■  ■  ''^^  - 

English  I^anguage  Instruction  for  Native-Spanish  Speakers 

• . .,     .  ■  «• . 

There  are  twenty  students  receiving  ESL  instruction^  from  this  teacher 
forty-five  minutes  each  day.     Of  these  .students ,  five  are  also  enrolled  in 
the  homeroom.     The  remaining  homeroom  students  .receive'  either  ESL  or  SSL 
instruction  from  seven  other  classroom  teachers.     English  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  this  class,  and  Spanish  is  just  .used  for  clarification. 
Sirace  most  of  the  students  are  on  the  Intermediate  level,  much  . stress"  is 
given  to  Reading  and  writing.     Students  are  reading  from  the  book  entitled 

English  Around  the  World  and  are  using  a  workbook  called  English  Language 

•  —   ~  ^  ; 

and  Patterns.     The  teacher  also  uses  records  such  as  the  Littlest  Outlaw 

as  the  basis  for  *  listening  comprehension  exercises  and  for  teaching  American 
folklore.     He  also  uses  films  trips  without/dialogue  so  that  the  studoi'ts 
can  describe  the  story.     Often,  discussions  are  held  based  on  current 
events  or  on  themes  of  interest  to  'the  students.     All  students-are  required 
to  write  short-  book  reports  based  on  either  books  or  stori'e's  'they.  "can^r^ad 

*  in  the  classroom  library.     The  teacher -also  has  the  students  learn  songs 
as,  the  b^sis  for  new  vocabulary  and  to^'hoia  the  student^'  interest. 

Mathematics  Instruction  c  ' 

Mathematics  instruction  is  given-  forty-five  minutes  daily  .to  twenty-* 
.four  students.     The  class  is  taught  as  an  entire  group  and, the  textbook 
4-h<^y  ar<^  tiRTfia  Is  entitled  Invest ivia ting  School  Math;  Level  5,  published 
by  Addison-Wesley .     The  students  are.  studying'  addition,  'subtraction, 
division,,  fraction,  decimals    word  problems,  aijd  some  geometry.  They 
use  workbooks,  exercise  sheets,  and  the  Hayes  Duplicating  Masters  for  Math, 
Levefs  4-5.    The  latter  are  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  review.  'The 
languages  of  instruction  are  ^boLri  Spanish  and  English.  Manipulative 
objects  such  as  Algebricks  and  Cuisena.  'e  rods  are  also  used. 


Cultural  Component 
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Social  Studies  is  taught  twice  each  week  for  a  total  of  ninety - 
minutes.     The  students  do  not  use  te^^tbooks  but  instead  use  atlases  and 
magazines  as  materials.     Students  study  Geography  and. History,  learn  about 
famous  people,  paint  culturally  oriented  murals,  and  learn  songs.  Tlie 
teacher  spends  much  time  on  cultural  awareness.     His  focus  is  ort  Puerto 
Rican  heritage,  and  the  importance  of  hlack  and  Caribbean  cultures.  Often 
he'will  use  History  and  Art  as  the  media  of  instruction.     He  does  not 
limit  his  class  to  the  Hispanic  and  black  cultures  but  tries  to  bring  in  a 
multicultural  approach,,  including  American  history  and  international 
figures  such  as  Ghandi.     He  also  stresses  a  common  Hispanic  culture  as 
opposed  to  nationalism.     During  the  year  the  students,  observed  Puerto 

Rican  Discovery  Day,  Black  History  Week,  and  the  Bicentennial.  Instruction 
is  given  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish. 

>   .         Parent  and  Commlinlty  Involvement 

According ^'to  the  classroomi  teacher  of  the  third-  and  fourth-grade 
Spanish-dominant  classroom,  almost  all  of  the  parents  of  her  homeroom 
students  have  participated  in  the  parent:  conferences  twice  this  year.  On 
an  informal  basis,  at  least  ten  parents  have  come  to  school  for  their, 
children's,  birthday  parties,  and  four  parents  have  come  with  the  class 
"ojTTreld  trips.  '  ' 

Seventeen  parents  of'  students  in  the  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-grade 
English-dominant  classroom  have .  come twice  this  year  for  conferences  With 
the  teacher  on  student  performance.'  Five  parents  come  to  the  class  on  an 
informal  ba3is,  ,and  three  parents  have  come  for  class  parties. 

In  the  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  Spanish- dominant  classrdom, 
there  are  two  scheduled  parent  conferences  yearly,  and  appro xitetely 

school  and  talk  with  this  teacher  about  student  progress. 

iti  the  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  English-dominant  classroom, 
there  are  two  scheduled  conferences  each  year  given  in  the  morning  and 
evening.     The  homeroom  teacher  has  seen  at  least  orre  parent  of  each  student 

this  year  (1975-76).     He  also  contacts  them  by  phone,  make^  home  visits,, 
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or  contacts  them  by  letter;  when  necessary.     Some  of.  the  students  have  a 
"daily  log  book  about  their  school  performance  which  they  bring  home  for 
their  parents  to  sign.     This  is  done  only  upon  parental  request.  There 
are  five  field  trips  throughout  the  year,  and  two  parents  have  joined  the 
students  for  these  activities. 
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